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if you know this you know 
Thermotank 


To the traveller by aircraft, ship or train the 
* punkah louvre’ symbolises comfort. It is one 
of the patents of Thermotank Limited, the 
pioneers of air conditioning whose equipment 
brings warmth to North Atlantic winters, cool 
breezes to tropical summers, protects ships’ 
cargoes and dilutes and extracts dangerous gases 
in coal mines. In fact wherever control of the 
atmosphere is essential for physical comfort or 


industrial processes, Thermotank equipment 
will produce the required conditions. 

Air conditioning of ships was first carried out by 
Thermotank nearly fifty years ago, and marine 
installations are still the company’s major 
activity. To ensure that ships’ air conditioning 
problems are dealt with speedily, Thermotank 
have built up an unrivalled service organisation 
covering every major shipping route in the world. 
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GOVAN 
Telephone : Govan 2444. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, SCANDINAVIA, SOUTH AFRICA, PERSIAN GULF, U.S.A, 


GLASGOW 
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ove 2} m.cu. yds. of earth, deforest 

nearly 1,000 acres, build seven 
bridges, cut 165 culverts, lay 51 miles of 
railroad, build stations, sidings and junc- 
tions — and 367 miles becomes 200, 


aaa elie By linking Achiasi with Kotoku, more than 

167 miles have been cut off the rail journey 
from Takoradi in the west, with its deep 
water harbour and modern port instal- 
lations, to Accra in the east, the capital 
and seat of Government. 


So the pattern of Gold Coast progress 
takes shape, forming a composition of 
carefully but boldly planned development 
and earnest intention to move towards a 


a GOLD COAST 


THE OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER FOR THE GOLD COAST 
13 Belgrave Square, London, $.W./!. Tel: SLOane 0414-6 
Handbook of Trade and Commerce free on request to the Trade Commissioner 
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“The 
contents 
ofa 
centleman’s § 
cellar : 


should include 
at least 

a bottle or two 
ot 


It was in 1821 that Mr. John William Burdon 
first laid down the soleras from w hich sherry . 
was regularly supplied to the Spanish Royal 
Household and from which now comes Heavenly 
Cream, a sherry “‘so well conceived as to be 
the master of all others”’ 


“The Sherry with the tassel” 
Bottles 27/6 : Half-bottles 4/3 
Shipped by Coleman and Co. Ltd. Norwich 
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THE HIGH FASHION 
LOOK IN SELF-WINDING 
WATCHES 


So very tiny, so very chic, your 
Mido is ready to sparkle bril- 
liantly on the most gala occa- 
sion. Yet, Mido is a watch that 
wants no pampering. Shock-pro- 
tected, anti-magnetic, 100% waterproof, your Mido is a faith- 
ful companion through a’full day of bustling activity into an 
evening of starry glamour... without once losing its fashion- 
right look. And the beauty of it all — Mido gives you the wi- 
dest choice of self-winding watches in the world. See these 
fabulous miniatures at better jewellers everywhere. 


er 
’ i 
owerwind 


The Watch You Never Have to Wind 


@SELF-WiNDING @ 10%, WATERPROOF @ SHOCK-PROTECTEO GAN -BAGNETIC @ UNGREAKAGLE BAlESPRIED 






Mido watches are sold and serviced im 65 countries throughout the world, 
Mido Watch Company. Bienne, Switzerland 
Mido Watch Company of America, Inc., 0 Fifth Aveaue, New York 36, N.¥, 























The moment you hated most... 


Don’t let this happen to you. Fit Dunlop 
Tubeless and remove the risk of arriving wet and bedraggled, 
as well as late. Dunlop Tubeless virtually eliminate punc- 
ture delays and roadside wheel-changing, greatly reduce 
the possibility of bursts or damage through impact or under- 
inflation, keep your brow uncreased for many miles of 
trouble-free motoring. In fact, except for major or freak 
penetrations, a nail or other sharp object can be left in the 
tyre, extracted when convenient to you and the hole sealed 


. without removing the tyre! For punctuality without 
punctures ... 


fit DUNLOP 
_TUBELESS 


% Sold at the same price as the ordinary 
cover and tube, Dunlop Tubeless are 
available for wheels of 16” or less in 
diameter (except wire type). They are 
easily fitted and maintained and 


can be remoulded too—by Dunlop. 










61/4105 








...the supreme : £ 49 : CONTINENTAL RADIC 
. 10 ° 6 . 
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What 

has 

she 
got that 


other 






secretaries VQ 


haven’t ? fo \” 
Mit 


; A dictating machine — but different. Different in ways 
: you must see, try, hear for yourself. The Diktat is a low- 
: priced dictating machine with a high-priced perform- 
> ance... all that any cost-conscious boss or time- 
> conscious secretary could ask . 


easy-to-0 pe rate. 


For all its variety of functions, the Diktat is beautifully 
simple to use. Control buttons have been reduced to 
the minimum ... no need to waste time trying to 
recall which button does what .. . your wish is the 
Diktat’s command. 


clearer-to- hear 


The Diktat’s built-in loudspeaker — a tremendous 
: advance in dictating machine design — reproduces 
: with perfect clarity. And, when other people are 
present, the featherlight earphone speaks to your 
secretary in a sharply defined whisper . . 





There’s more about 













this wonderful 
z~ machine in 
**How to 


choose a 
dictating 
machine” 
. write 
for 2 

free copy 
to the 
address below. 
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How to enter one human head—or 5,000,000 


If your advertising aim is to get into the minds of about 
5,000,000 people intelligent enough to like reading, the 
key is in your hands: The Reader’s Digest opens the 
door at a touch—indeed, holds it open for you. 

Why do the men and women who enjoy this magazine 
each month provide such a productive market? One 
reason is that they are comfortably above the average 
in income—over a million of our readers own their own 
houses, and nearly a million have motor-cars. Well over 
two million of them are women, with the household 
spending responsibilities that this implies. 

But more important still is our readers’ character. The 
Reader’s Digest deliberately sets out to please people 
with inquiring minds, receptive to new ideas. Its pheno- 
menal success—over a million sale in Britain, a world 


NO WONDER 


sale of over eighteen million—is the measure of the op- 
portunity it offers to the advertiser. Its readers really 
read it—pick up each issue many times as they browse 
through its articles. There is ample evidence that they 
read the advertisements, too. And they are exactly the 
kind of people, better informed than most, whose ex- 
ample is apt to influence their friends. 

It is because of the character of its readers and their 
pleasure in reading it that The Reader’s Digest is one of 
the great advertising media of Britain. 


OVERSEAS [International editions, 27 of them, cover 
key export markets. The British exporter can book space in 
London and, usually, pay in sterling. 





IT’S CALLED 


The Reader's Diges 





A MAGAZINE FOR READERS WITH A GUARANTEED 1,100,000 SALE 
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*“* BROOM WADE’’serwes the world 


Nearly three quarters of the world’s sugar production 
comes from sugar cane, a large perennial grass cultivated extensively 
in the tropics and sub-tropics. In the extraction and refining 
of the sugar compressed air plays an important part. 

In one world-famous sugar refinery a battery of eight 
“BROOMWADE” type D23 stationary compressors and 
several SV.303 portable compressors are in regular use. 
“ BROOMWADE ” serves the world 
not only in the sugar industry, but also 
for engineering and most other industries. 


““BROOMWADE’’ 


AYR COMPRESSORS 4&4 PNEUMATIC TOOLS 











BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX No. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND. 





Telephone : High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines), Telegrams: “Broom” High bes ET 
365 SAS 
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t “let us say how very much we appreciate the fact that you have completed 
U rren our new Metal Finishing Department by the scheduled date, in spite of the appalling 
weather conditions which confronted your erection gangs last winter. 
F ... the finished structure is light and airy, and has removed the 
ATOLL terrible bogy of corrosion which has worried us for years. Throughout the whole of our 
factory the fumes from the Anodising Plant have adversely affected the steelworks— 
necessitating constant painting. Now, thanks to you, we have installed the plant 
in a corrosion-proof building, which requires no painting or maintenance and our 
Directors feel that we are very greatly indebted to you for your assistance. 9 


WYONG 


... completed te : 
schedule this factory : 
illustrates another is 
successful Beecham ; 3 
contract, undertaken 4 
during a period of : 
mazrimum production. 


The extracts quoted are from a letter written by a Director of Messrs. Haynes, Ford & Elliott Lid. 












Concurrently Beecham Buildings have erected 
the largest prefabricated industrial building 
in this country; a 200,000 sq. ft. factory in 
the Midlands. Their new ways of building 
allow Beecham to keep the pace on 
all their numerous contracts. 

For technical efficiency and well 
studied economy in Industrial 
Building you are advised to con- 
sult Beecham Buildings Limited. 








= 


May we advise you on your 
industrial Building programme? 


Beecham 


Sa Sr ras rsa on 


TGC t £3 





Bi ANS 


BEECHAM BUILDING LIMITED overt. dD. sHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE Tel. Shipston-on-Stour 315, 316 & 3987 
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~  Touristor 1st Class,West 

from San Francisco or 

Vancouver to Australia 

and New Zealand—or 

East by the QANTAS B.0:A.C. Kangaroo 


You'll learn what passenger comfort means when you fly in these wonderful Super-G 
Constellations! Meals to remember nostalgically, long after you've landed . . . service 
that anticipates your needs ... nights of deep, dreamless sleep in fully reclining foam- 


to provide a full Sleeperchair for every Ist class passenger, and, on the Pacific route, to 
offer a limited number of sleeping berths in addition. 


South Africa. 
+ a * 


Tickets and advice from appointed 
Travel Agents, any B.O.A.C. office 


' 
AUSTRALIA s and Qantas, 69 Piccadilly, W.1 
OVERSEAS AIRLINE MA Yfair 9200. 
in association with B.O.A.C. and T.E.A.L | } 


i 
tS i i i Super-G Constellation allows us 
Soft Sleeperchairs. The extra space in this great new super-G CONstenaion ¢ | fect vio the Pliddle Ease, ila ond 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
S.E. Asia. Also Sydney to Far East and | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ethylene glycol 


Antifreeze that keeps your car’s engine 


safe 


dependent on ethylene glycol. 


Dow 


improved 
superior humectants in many industries. 











through all 


glycols 
radio 
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kinds of weather is , 
Other 
resins for 


help make 
equipment — and are 
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.» . Another example of Dow at 
work with industry to make better 
products for you. 


Giycols ‘are. typical of the unseen 
contribetions Dow chemicals are 
making to many products you enjoy 
today. Dow serves the industries that 
serve you. Sometimes you may see 
the:-famous Dow Diamond, as on the 
plastics Soran and Styron that add 


= peatity and service to your daily liv- 
“tng. Agricultural chemicals bearing 


the Dow Diamond are helping the 


= farmer, too, by making his land 
- fOre..productive. For more informa- 


Hon obout Dow products, contact 
our tepresentative in England, or 





_ write to Dow, Dept. 311-N. 








Tokyo, Japan 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., 
Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2.- 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED «+ Zurich, Switzerland 
* Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam 


tt ELEC CLC 
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The tres sec Champagne 








Bypass for bottlenecks 


Laboratory research has never been so important to 
British industry as it is to-day. Yet progress is often 
blocked, in large and small firms alike, by shortage of 
scientific staff; by lack of research facilities; or by 
preoccupation with day-to-day production problems 
Sondes Place Research Institute is an independent 
organization which undertakes short or long-term 
research in organic and inorganic chemistry, physical 
chemistry and metallurgical chemistry. The Chemical 
Department alone has twelve research laboratories, as 
well as a number of analytical and testing laboratories, 
and is staffed by scientific and technical specialists with 
wide factory and laboratory experience 


Under a bushel 


Most of our best achievements result from confidential 
research work for firms whose commercial security we 
are bound to respect. May we send you a booklet about 
our services? Our successes must remain unsung! 


Sondes Place 
Research Institute 
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We need never 


lose another letter, 
Mr. John, if we 


installed 


RONEO FILING 


Let’s call in Roneo 
and do the job properly! 


Exasperation is excusable when 
documents ‘disappear’. But RONEO 
filing is acertain and permanent cure. 

Whether you need a small unit for 
desk or cabinet or an extensive space- 
saving bulk filing system for your 
whole organisation, you will find 
RONEO experience can help you to 
solve your filing problem —for good. 


RONEO LTD + 17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
LONDON W.C.1 + TEL: HOLBORN 7622 
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TEAMS with traditions in 


steel sheets and tinplate 
RICHARD THOMAS started his tinplate works in 1871, 


and in a few years his firm was in the forefront of the industry. 


BALDWINS began even earlier, first making tinplate in 1849. 


In both of these organizations progress was always the keynote. 


TODAY, these two great teams, augmented by new talent but maintaining 
their individual traditional reputations, are combined as Richard Thomas & 
Baldwins Ltd. As ‘R.T.B.’ the Company has earned a great name for 
developing new methods, for improving the plant, for attaining higher outputs 


and for producing best quality steel sheet and tinplate for all purposes at 
home and abroad. 


The keen pioneering tradition can best be summed up in these words: 


ALMOST EVERY MAJOR DEVELOPMENT 
WITHIN THE INDUSTRY 
HAS BEEN INTRODUCED BY 


Richard Thomas 
& Baldwins Ltd 
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, WITH THE WEIR “OPTIMUM”? DE-AERATOR 


which is the simplest and most effective equipment for removing corrosive 
gases dissolved in boiler feed water, and so protecting boiler surfaces, piping, 
t economisers, etc., from corrosion and pitting. 


The Weir De-aerator can readily be installed in existing power plants, and 
heat in the operating steam is retained in the feed water. 


Write for Publication No. FA.37 *‘Eliminate Corrosion in the Power Plant’’, 


MAKERS OF BOILER FEED PUMPS AND AUXILIARIES 





The Weir Organisation: 


G. & J. WEIR LTD. + DRYSDALE & CO.LTD. » WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. 
WEIR VALVES LTD. «+ THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. + ZWICKY LTD. 
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Rock-a-bye baby 


Baby Jonathan has exciting daytimes. At his age just being awake brings high adventure. As he basks 
in the warmth of his mother’s love, the world is a wonderful place. It is a snug, cosy world — even if a little 
strange outside his cot. A friendly world of cooing, laughter, appreciative smiles. A reassuring world 
where, no matter what happens, gentle arms will gather him safely to sleep. Security, happiness, 
peace, and when he grows up, freedom — these are his right by birth. It is the aim of the Hawker 
Siddeley Group of Companies to see that his country has the armed strength to let him enjoy them. 


Hawker Siddeley Group 


18 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 










PIONEER ... AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 








A. V. ROE Vulcan Bomber + GLOSTER Javelin All-Weather Fighter +» ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH Guided Missiles 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY Sapphire Turbojet (J.65) - ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY (Brockworth) Sapphire Production HAWKSLEY Prefabricated Buildings 
AIR SERVICE TRAINING Air University. - TEMPLEWOOD ENGINEERING Farming Equipment HIGH DUTY ALLOYS Castings, Forgings and Extrusions 
and in Canada: AVRO AIRCRAFT CF-100, CF-105_ - ORENDA ENGINES + CANADIAN STEEL IMPROVEMENT - CANADIAN CAR & FOUNDRY 


+ HAWKER Hunter Fighter 
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The Muffled Trump 


HERE are external dangers in august oratory, and domestic 

disadvantages in too humdrum speech ; while the greatest of 

British Prime Ministers was providing a public illustration of 
the first point at Aachen at the end of last week, his successor was 
providing an ignored example of the second. It will be a pity if it 
continues to be ignored. If Sir Anthony, in shining robes, were to 
sound the last trump this afternoon in the courtyard of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, he would no doubt manage to introduce into its cadences 
some notes of English understatement ; and Mr William Clark might 
even have to ring up newspaper editors tomorrow morning to 
emphasise the unusual significance of the event. But the event would 
be important; and so was the statement that the Prime Minister 
issued at the end of his discussions with trade union leaders on Thurs- 
day last week, and the speech that he made twenty-four hours later 
to the Scottish Unionist Association at Perth. 

The Government has clearly been taken aback by the shattering 
silence with which these utterances were greeted. For they were 
composed as the long-awaited trumpet calls to wage and profit restraint. 
After giving warning that the dangers to Britain’s economic stability 
“are real and immediate,” the Prime Minister went on, in both the 
statement and the speech, to point out that “from last November 
to last March the cost of living rose by only one point, while wages 
rose by seven points ” ; the Government believes that there are some 
inevitable price rises now in process, but only of the order of another 
2 per cent. It is in the light of this comparatively favourable prospect 
for the workers that the Government wants the trade unions to agree 
to something like a wages freeze for 1956-57. 

The fact that the appeal has fallen not so much on deaf ears as on 
uncomprehending ones is an anticlimax. But the importance of such 
an appeal, made by the Prime Minister himself, remains obvious. 
What does it portend for Government policy ? Does it imply, for 
instance, that the Government is more determined than its 
predecessors to let disinflation bite home, even if some aspects of 
short-time working become still more painful ? It very probably does. 
Does it mean that the Government intends to exert its influence in 
industrial matters—for example, its influence with British railways—to 
turn down flat any request for a general increase in wages from its 
workers next winter ? It is quite likely to do so. But does it also 
mean, on the other hand, that general domestic policy will be more 
than ever affected by the desire to avoid “antagonisation” ? The 
Prime Minister is believed to have told the trade unionists that no rise 
in private rents is to be expected during this year’s wage bargaining 
period, to which his appeal relates. He apparently confirmed that the 
Government will tackle the problem of rent restriction during this 
Parliament. But the worst result of the appeal would be if it involved 
the Government in constant concessions and delays on such matters, 
without any return from the unions. The best result would be if it 
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and the steady nip of general disinflation (which 
is the indispensable condition of success) could secure 
a real breathing space in wage claims this year, as a 
foundation for future advance. The most likely 
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result is merely that wage claims will be less easily 
granted, possibly at the cost of some industrial unres:. 
But the most absurd result would be if nobody knew 
that the policy had been launched. 


Disarming in the Open 


IVE the Russians their due. Their announcement 

this week that they plan to demobilise 1,200,000 
men by next May is plainly propagandist (it was timed 
for the eve of the French ministers’ visit to Moscow, 
just as their announcement of a 640,000 cut last August 
preceded Dr Adenauer’s arrival) ; it is impossible to 
verify ; it is plainly intended not only to force the 
western powers, which had already made cuts, to make 
still more, but also to disrupt their unity. But they 
have brought the United Nations disarmament debate 
to earth with a bump by whipping the carpet from 
under its feet ; and they may yet succeed in getting 
the western governments to think a good deal harder 
about the problem than they appear to have been doing 
lately. 

“If we cannot agree on a disarmament treaty, let 
us disarm without a treaty” is the simple moral that 
Moscow’s announcement is meant to point. If this 
plausible idea finds wide acceptance, that will be due 
very largely to the clumsiness with which the West has 
lately presented its case, or cases. The United States 
was for some months content to leave a weary world 
with the impression that it scarcely wanted any dis- 
armament at all ; Britain and France contrived to appear 
as backsliders from a position they themselves had 
staked out ; and the West as a whole seemed to fall 
flat on its face when the Russians gave some ground 
on the control of conventional arms, for it had singled 
out their rigidity on this point as the one great obstacle 
to agreement. The West then faced the undignified 
task of belatedly arguing, from its hands and knees, 
that there could be only a limited amount of disarma- 
ment until political settlements had been reached in 
areas such as Germany and the Far East. The western 
powers’ declaration at the end of the London disarma- 
ment talks a fortnight ago, while sound in itself, did not 
repair the damage, and they face Moscow’s new chal- 
lenge from a weak and confused position. 

It is not difficult to find the gaps in the Russian 
announcement. Like the plan Mr Gromyko put before 
the five-power sub-committee in London (analysed in 
The Economist of May 5th), it makes no mention of 
atomic arms. It is not just a western whim that they 
should be taken into account. Any scheme that ignores 
these, the costliest items in modern defence budgets, 
misses the biggest of opportunities to ease the economic 
burden of arms. Moreover, as M. Moch has pointed 
out, nuclear arms will become relatively more and more 
important if the trimming of conventional forces by all 
parties proceeds ; and the fact that smaller countries 


will soon know how to make atomic bombs increases 
the risk of their reaching completely irresponsible 
hands. Russia’s proposals for these weapons amount 
only to a vague “ prohibition,” which Russia itself says 
could not be enforced. 

To point out the limitations of the Soviet announce- 
ment, however, is neither enough nor relevant to the 
central issue of the whole disarmament debate. It is 
much more relevant—even though at first sight it may 
look like a mere debating point—to recall that the 
Russians’ last “ official” figure of their total armed 
manpower was only 2} million ; their apologists in the 
West put it as low as 2.3 million a year ago. Yet the 
demobilisation now promised and the one said to 
have been carried out since August nominally affect 
1,840,000 men. Thus anyone who accepts all the 
Russians’ figures as true must believe that they plan 
to garrison the whole area between Vladivostok and the 
Elbe with between 500,000 and 700,000 men—a force 
smaller than Britain’s. This is cloud-cuckoo land. 
Sizable demobilisation may well be on Moscow’s 
agenda, for farms and factories are calling out for men ; 
but the fantastic discrepancy between the various Soviet 
figures points very clearly to the vital difference 
between what they are now doing and what the West— 
and, indeed, the world—wants all nations to do under 
an enforceable disarmament treaty. 

In other words, disarmament behind closed doors 
is no substitute for disarmament carried out in the 
open under international supervision. Supervised dis- 
armament would not merely release money and men 
for peaceful uses ; it would build up real confidence. 
Under the sort of treaty which the West has long 
demanded, the control organisation would know the 
precise strength of all forces and would have its men 
on the spot to detect clandestine concentrations or 
activities ; and if it could not itself prevent violations 
it could at least see that the Security Council, and the 
world at large, learnt of them at once. Only in these 
conditions could the new spirit of international trust, 
of which the communist rulers speak so often, become 
a reality. 

The recent confusion in the ranks of the West has, 
indeed, mainly arisen from a singularly fuddle-headed 
inability to distinguish between two utterly different 
things: what might be done before a world-wide inspec- 
tion system existed, and what might be done once it 
was in operation. Paris and London may have been 
rather utopian in making blueprints for an era in which 
the communist bloc was no longer a top-secret zone, 
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in which UN inspectors would have unconditional 
access to arms dumps in North Korea, uranium mines 
| Uzbekistan and missile-launching sites in Latvia ; 
\\ashington, on the other hand, has mainly been think- 
s about the need to stiffen Asian and European 
resistance to threats, their dimensions still unknown 
and probably overwhelming, from the dark interiors 
of Russia, China and their satellites. 

(his confusion must be cleared up before the Dis- 
armament Commission calls the five-power sub-com- 
mittee back into session. Only then will the western 
representatives be able to put forward the clear and 
bold arguments which they have so disastrously failed 
to marshal in recent months. They should hammer 
home the essential points—as M. Moch has put them in 
commenting on the new Soviet gesture—that “ nothing 
guarantees the reality of an action that is not con- 
trolled ” and that “control is the essential condition of 
reciprocity.” ~ They should not be deceived by the 
happy talk so prevalent last year, according to whose 
exponents no control over nuclear arms was possible at 
all. If stockpiled bombs cannot be detected, the huge 
apparatus for delivering bombs, whether by aircraft 
or by missile, can certainly be brought under super- 
vision—provided the control organ has unlimited free- 
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dom of access and movement both on the ground and 
in the air. 

It is precisely on these last points that the Russians 
have remained unyielding ; and it is precisely on these 
points that they should now be pressed. Until they 
give way on them, closing the last vital gaps, there is 
everything to be said for the logic expounded by M. 
Moch, and for the quiet but firm words which Mr 
Eisenhower used a fortnight ago: 

If we don’t know anything more about what’s inside the 
Iron Curtain than we do today, then we are not going to 
reduce anything. That’s all there is to it. 

The western countries themselves are, admittedly, 
going to need a good deal of courage if they are to 
face the full implications of controlled disarmament. 
It is time they took that courage in their hands. If 
they do not rally again to a bold and positive programme, 
the Russians are going to reap all the political and 
economic advantages of obscure unilateral moves behind 
shuttered windows. The communist powers will have 
to be coaxed out into the daylight of international 
supervision if there is to be any genuine relaxation or 
genuine confidence between nations. The disarmament 
negotiators’ task may still prove a long one ; but they 
should not weary of it yet. 


Under Public Control? 


“Y OU mustn’t hit your mother like that,” said 
some attractive zany on a television show last 
week. “ You must hit her like this.” The same advice 
needs to be given to the backbench Tories now assail- 
ing their leaders with demands for a changed relation- 
ship between the public corporations and the state. 

The first need in any new thinking about the 
nationalised industries is to distinguish between 
problems of management and problems of policy. 
The rebels are right in thinking that problems 
of management can be tackled only by some 
sort of periodical investigation into the organisa- 
tional structure of each public corporation. Unfor- 
tunately, the investigating machinery that the 
Government has set up, the new select committee 
of the House of Commons to examine the corporations’ 
reports and accounts, is the wrong machinery for this 
purpose. Politicians are no more qualified to teach good 
management, blue book in hand, than they are qualified, 
pick in hand, to teach miners how to dig coal. All 
experience suggests that the best instruments for 
“efficiency audits” are bodies like the Fleck and 
Herbert committees—groups of independent experts 
who can collect information informally as well as around 
the official witness table, divide fields of enquiry 
between their members, and compile a report that looks 
eventually at the wood instead of at the trees. There is 
no similarity between wide-ranging special enquiries of 
this sort and a select committee of the Commons— 





which is a group of some twenty or so politicians, 
carefully chosen to secure proportionate representation 
of the parties, dealing only with evidence that is formally 
presented, trying to justify its existence by finding some 
cocktail. party on which too much has been spent, poking 
about terrier-like among the bills. The first sort of 
enquiry—at appropriate intervals—should be resented 
only by those who feel that the efficiency of their 
organisation might deserve to be impugned. The second 
would be resented by any industrial leader if it came 
probing into his backyard. 

So much for problems of management. Problems of 
policy—mainly decisions affecting investment, prices 
and wage negotiations—present a different sort of 
challenge. These are decisions in which Ministers have 
always had a hand ; the Tory rebels’ principal argu- 
ment is that Parliament should have a hand in them 
instead or as well. Even on this narrow front, one must 
have doubts about their suggestions. It may well be 
that the investment programmes of some of the 
nationalised industries are now fixed by the unscientific 
method of Ministers accepting a figure some ten or 
twenty million pounds lower than that which the boards 
first thought of ; but economic perfection would not be 
more likely to be attained by inserting an extra stage of 
Parliamentary debate, during which Mr Nabarro would 
have the opportunity to think of a number twenty 
millions lower still. The broader criticism of the Tory 
backbenchers’ campaign, however, is that they are 
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ignoring the proposition that really ought to be debated : 
that policy decisions should be transferred, not from 
Ministers to MPs, but from both of them to the market. 
Let it be said at once that there is room for debate 
about this. Some foreign countries believe in what 
might be called the “ashcan” theory of nationalisa- 
tion, deliberately freeing state industries from the 
discipline of the market; the only industries they 
nationalise are those that private enterprise has not 
managed to run at a profit, and the government feels it 
can coolly accept the responsibility of running them at 
a loss. The much-lauded French railways, for example, 
annually show a deficit nearly as great as that which 
the much-criticised British railways have accumulated 
in the whole period since 1948. But in Britain—where 
nobody really believes that state industries can blaze 
the way for private industry in new and experimental 
management techniques ; where the old argument that 
nationalised investment programmes can be varied 
counter-cyclically has merely become a recipe for vary- 
ing them each crisis-time after hard bargaining behind 
the scenes ; and where efforts to use state ownership to 
influence the course of prices and wages have so far 
all been surrenders that have influenced them the wrong 
way—the ashcan theory appears to be pretty well 
burned out. If it is to be rejected, however, something 
else needs to be put in its place. That “ something 
else ” is already to hand in Britain’s nationalisation acts. 
The public corporations are under an obligation to 
balance their books, taking good years with bad. The 
starting point for a revised Government policy should 
surely be to grasp that these are the good years of high 
boom that we are living in now. 

Once this were accepted, the road ahead could be 
fairly easily charted. The proper way to solvency in 
coal and on the railways is to raise charges on those 
unremunerative services where there is still buoyant 
demand, and to cut down production and outlays in 
those unremunerative services where there is not. There 
might be some case for occasional tempering of this 


Satellite 


HE air of eastern Europe is loud with circus noises 
as, one after another, the satellite rulers go lumber- 
ing through the hoop in their efforts to get into line 
with the policies laid down at the Soviet party congress 
last February. The local response to these antics has 
been mixed. In Poland, lively criticism has broken out 
in the press, in parliament and among intellectuals, 
while in Rumania Mr Gheorghiu-Dej’s dutiful gym- 
nastics have had little apparent effect. But everywhere 
the reverberations of the original Soviet somersault are 
still echoing, and will continue to do for a long time. 
Will the condemnation of the “ personality cult ” (or 
political star system) and of the tyranny of Stalin mollify 
the satellite peoples and also make for a less tense 
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policy, even in the present boom. There is the com- 
plication that some unremunerative services that might 
be closed under this formula might become remunera- 
tive in a few years’ time, when new investment 
matures ; there is the embarrassment that a policy of 
this sort might require the dismissal of some redundant 
but old-established servants—especially on the railways 
—at a faster rate than wastage through retirements 
would facilitate. But awkwardnesses of this sort are 
also borne—and, against the textbooks, compromised 
with—by commercial concerns that still make a 
profit. The corporations could fairly be allowed 
an occasional compromise, too. To ease the 
transition, those nationalised industries in heavy deficit 
might be given a timetable for the re-attainment of 
balance, and then—until there is next an enquiry into 
them or unless they fall behind the timétable—severely 
left alone. 

If Ministers responsible for the various nationalised 
industries could decide upon a bold policy of this sort, 
many of their other problems would fall into place. 
Wage negotiations certainly would ; they would then 
become a matter of granting increases to any grades of 
worker who were in short supply and refusing them to 
any grades that were not. Mr Macmillan would still 
have to do some hard thinking about what sort of 
machinery he is eventually to propose for nationalised 
investments ; but this thinking would have more hope 
of being realistic. The great need is to remove 
the basis of the present justified gibe that Brifain’s 
industrial structure is now composed of a. large 
number of private industries over which the state has 
considerable powers of control and a small number of 
public industries over which it has no control whatever. 
The road to that lies through public accountability to 
the market, coupled with scrutiny (at, say, seven-year 
intervals) by independent experts, whose reports would 
be debated as they appear by a correspondingly better- 
informed Parliament. This is the policy that Tory 
rebels should be thrusting upon the Government. 


Ferment 


atmosphere inside the ruling party ? Or will it destroy 
the credit of the present leaders (who were among 
Stalin’s most subservient flatterers) in their own coun- 
tries and—more important—with their own party 
followers ? Will the condemnation of political terror 
win them more popular acquiescence and even good- 
will, or will they find that by promising to restrain the 
political police, they are knocking away their own in- 
dispensable prop ? 

There can be no doubt that the attack on over-mighty 
persons, which in fact began three years ago, is @ 
dangerous business for regimes dominated by men like 
Ulbricht, Rakosi, and Gheorghiu-Dej. Very prudently. 
they still prefer, if they can, to confine themselves to 
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seneralities, The East German regime has, indeed, 
srotested its innocence of the forbidden cult ; and else- 
where only two casualties have so far been chalked 
up. Viko Chervenkov, a typical “little Stalin,” has 
-en demoted in Bulgaria from premier to one of several 
vice-premiers. In Czechoslovakia the defence minister 
and deputy premier, Alexei Cepicka, an implacable 
Stalinist and son-in-law of the late President Gottwald, 
was attacked for allowing a “cult” to grow up round 
him and then brusquely sacked. But the most 
‘orious boss in eastern Europe, Matyas Rakosi, has 
: yet come to grief. There is believed to be strong 
prosition to him among Hungarian communists ; even 
members of the central committee are said to have 
asserted openly that the party has no hope of achieving 
ither “real party democracy” or greater popularity 
with him at the helm; and though these strictures 
have not yet budged the Hungarian dictator, it is signifi- 
cant that they should be uttered at all. Tough though 
he is, Rakosi is probably still in the saddle only because 
Moscow does not want him to be unseated. 


* 


The baring of the crimes of the political police could 
turn out to be the real spanner in the communist works. 
Unlike the attacks on the personality cult, it strikes not 
just at a few men at the top, but at the whole basis of 
communist power. Some of the more spectacular show 
trials—those of Rajk in Hungary, and of Kostov in 
Bulgaria—have been denounced as a fraud. (The Czech 
communists, however, who have been feeling their way 
with embarrassment and characteristic caution, have 
stubbornly upheld the guilt of Slansky and Clementis, 
the chief victims of their most notorious performance, 
although they have also condemned police excesses.) 
And a crowd of lesser victims who escaped the hang- 
nan have been emerging from prison. In Poland, where 
about 25,000 have recently been released under a new 
amnesty, the freeing of political prisoners has assume 
dramatic proportions ; in Hungary, Bulgaria and else- 
where, there has been a steady stream, or at least a 
trickle, of releases for months past. 


Can the men now in power prop up that power in 
future by the same “ impermissible methods ” that they 
are now so busily reviling ? It would be premature to 
jump to any conclusions. But it is at any rate an even 
chance that by the promise of new “ legal” restraints on 
the secret police—of some limit to the perpetual tortur- 
ing fear of the knock on the door in the night—the 
bosses may make their regimes, for a time, more accept- 
able to their long-suffering peoples without really 
relaxing their iron grip. 

Certainly none of the legal reforms to be introduced 
is intended to give rope to any political opponents. 
~ Socialist legality” is one thing, the “ class enemy i. 
another. Novotny, the Czech party secretary, has 
bluntly said that the new observance of socialist legality 
~ does not mean that we are backsliding into some sort 
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of conception of bourgeois liberalism.” Nor does the | 
attack on the personality cult imply any weakening of 
the authority of the communist party. Far from it : 
the star system is portrayed as the foe of healthy party 
life ; and the primary task is to strengthen the influence 
of the party and to cleanse it from all the picturesque 
or obscure sins—“ bureaucratic ossification,” “* phrase- 
mongering,” “schematism” and “fawning ”—to 
which its functionaries seem peculiarly prone. 


It is true that there is talk of breathing some life into 
the palsied parliaments of the satellites. In Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary this has not got beyond the 
columns of the official press, but in the Polish Sejm 
there has been a passionate blowing off of steam, and a 
few Catholic deputies even dared to vote against the 
government’s abortion bill. This was in welcome con- 
trast to the Sejm’s usual dreary rubber-stamp perfor- 
mance; but the use of a virtually one-party, 
unrepresentative parliament to chastise bureaucratic 
incompetence bears no resemblance to western ideas 
of democracy ; nor have the present rulers of Poland 
any intention that it should. 


Their evident aim, and that of their fellow gymnasts 
throughout eastern Europe, is to give the illusion of 
greater freedom and to strengthen the communist party 
by tempering the abuses and petty irritations that make 
its rule so unpopular. The difficulty is to sell this line 
of goods without whetting other appetites. It is already 
proving an unsettling business, not least for Communist 
party members themselves. In Czechoslovakia, Rude 
Pravo has admitted that the Czech party included 
“narrow-minded people ” who are “ disorientated and 
who are asking themselves: ‘Whom and what should 
we believe ?’” In Poland there are complaints of 
“ideological instability” and “outright anti-party 
outbursts.” At one Hungarian party meeting someone, 
according to Szabad Nep, “ had the face to slander the 
whole socialist system.” These reports should not be 
exaggerated. The satellite communist parties are not 
breaking up. But in many places party discipline has 
begun to crack a little under the shock of disillusion 
and confusion ; and the leaders are striving to stop the 
rot by fiercely denouncing any criticism that goes too 
far. 


* 


a 


It would be easier to beat back political doubt and 
discontent if economic weapons could be used. A 
bigger pay packet, a shorter working week, and more 
goods in the shop windows, would all serve both to 
mollify party members and to distract the general public 
from dangerous thoughts of freedom. But although 
plenty of lip service is being paid to higher living stan- 
dards, there is still no sign that the satellites will be 
allowed to break away from the Moscow-imposed 
pattern of concentration on heavy industry and steady 
pressure towards more collectivisation. On the con- 
trary, under the new five-year plans, the economic 
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restraints on any satellite that might wish to chart an 
individual course will become steadily stronger. 

No doubt, in all these countries*the possibilities of 
change seem greater than at anv time since the com- 
munist dictatorships were first clamped upon them. 
But it will not be easy for the communists to allow a 
temporary letting off of steam and then no more—which 
is all that they can do. They are so unpopular that if 
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they let liberalism creep in they may find themselves 
on the way out—unless they have recourse to a new 
terror and even to the tanks of the Red Army. Unlike 
Marshal Tito, they cannot defy Moscow and buttress 
their position by appeals to national solidarity. The 
twentieth Soviet party congress may in some ways make 
things easier for the present regimes, but they may yet 
come to wish that it was an “ unfact.” 


The Fate of Singapore 


SLIGHT possibility remains, as The Economist 
goes to press, that an agreement on Singapore 
may yet be reached with Mr Marshall—though not 
with a united Singapore delegation. It seems clear 
from the Colonial Secretary’s statement to Parliament 
on Wednesday that any such agreement will nonetheless 
have to meet Britain’s need to be able to exercise 
emergency powers in regard to Singapore’s internal 
security and external relations before a deteriorating 
situation reached the point at which the constitution 
had to be suspended. Apparently Mr Marshall did 
bring himself—but not all of his colleagues—to agree 
to this for a period of three years, after which it would 
lapse altogether, leaving Britain with only the last 
resort of suspending the constitution if the base was 
in jeopardy. The question now is not only whether he 
can find some formula for the extension or removal of 
the time-limit, but also whether he can carry Singapore 
with him. His conduct of the negotiations has provided 
his rivals on the extreme left with new levers with 
which to oust him from office. For these last-minute 
efforts show very clearly that the Labour party was 
wrong in assuming on Wednesday that the gap between 
the maximum which the Government feels it can safely 
concede and the minimum the delegates felt they could 
take home is a small one. 

A real and wide gap was represented by the issue 
on which the talks foundered on Tuesday—whether 
Britain should have a majority or casting vote on the 
joint defence and security council which, it is proposed, 
should have the power to call in British forces or call 
for overriding British legislation if the base is endan- 
gered. It is a gap between two basically different 
approaches to the rights and wrongs of the argument 
and to the realities of the situation. 

To the Singapore delegates the basic premise is 
that self-government, or independence, or merdeka is 
Singapore’s unalienable right and imminent destiny. 
Every modification of that right is a concession, and 
the delegates—disunited as they often were—were 
therefore able to tot up a big list of concessions, the 
first item being that Britain should have a base at 
all. To Mr Marshall it seemed that self-government 
was a sham unless the local government was to have 
absolute control of law and order ; that without inde- 
pendence so defined he was deprived of his chosen 


weapons against communism ; that the ultimate safe- 
guard could therefore only be suspension of the con- 
stitution if he failed to maintain order (and he did not 
promise success) ; and that the British Government, 
besides being morally wrong, was also blind to its own 
interests. 

The Government has approached matters from the 
other end. Britain is in possession. Indeed, it created 
the freehold of Singapore out of mud ; and every con- 
cession in the direction of self-government is very 
largely ex gratia. In these terms the concessions offered 
by Britain equally tot up to a huge total. Everything, in 
fact, was given away except the minimum power needed 
to forestall so great a collapse of law and order as to 
necessitate not merely suspending the constitution, but 
probably reconquering the island by force. These were 
striking concessions to offer to a man who represents 
a minority only, and whose obvious successor is pledged 
to scrap the base if not the whole Commonwealth con- 
nection. Moreover, an integral part of the British offer 
was the immediate extension of the legislature by 
twenty-five seats, the majority of which might well be 
won by the People’s Action Party (PAP) or other 
extremist groups ; and this means that Mr Marshall 
might be out of office and powerless to fight com- 


munism by democratic methods, not after three years. 
but within twelve months. 


2 


Britain offered the scrapping of the Rendel constitu- 
tion and its replacement by an advanced form of com- 
pletely responsible government after only a year of 
parliamentary apprenticeship, during which the 
immaturity of most Singapore politicians and electors 
had become obvious ; the governor was to be replaced 
by a high commissioner, compelled to act on 
ministerial advice up to the point of the breakdown of 
law and order (never quite defined) ; Singapore was to 
become a Commonwealth state, with its own citizen- 
ship, and with power even to tax British firms into 
extinction if it thought this consistent with the well- 
being of an entrepét. Britain, it can be argued, conceded 

‘the right to mine the base itself and to lay a train of 
powder and light it, reserving only the power to try 
to stamp out the approaching flame in time. 
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But Mr Marshall feels almost exactly the same way 
bout his own proposals. First he conceded the base ; 
‘hen control over external affairs in order to safeguard 
the base ; then the right to suspend the constitution in 
extremis ; then the right to make orders in council, 
before suspending the constitution, through the inter- 
vention of the defence and security council ; then he 
rroposed that if Singapore could not have the casting 
vote in this council, a United Nations chairman might 
have it; then, when the British rejected that, he sug- 
gested a chairman from Malaya, a country to which 
Britain was giving so much more, and with which it 
was negotiating a defence agreement. The last con- 
cession—to give Britain itself the casting vote—was to 
him not a concession, but unconditional surrender ; 
and if he now surrenders this point, others will return 
to it. 

However impressive—not to say perilous—the 
British list of concessions must look in the Houses of 
Parliament, Mr Marshall’s will probably seem the acme 
of reasonableness in Asia. That is the tragedy. The 
obvious third course, to link Singapore federally with 
Malaya, was blocked—and blocked in Malaya itself. 
Tengku Abdul Rahman, the Prime Minister of Malaya, 
could have transformed the discussions by opening up 
the prospect of reunion between Singapore and the 
Federation. But he did not—because, naturally enough, 
he does not want Singapore’s Chinese, and above all 
its communism, to threaten him electorally and under- 
mine him everywhere. He voted Singapore a bad risk ; 


Notes of the 
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and that is the strongest argument in support of the 
British attitude. 

In Singapore, Britain has inescapable responsibilities 
to the free world. There is more at stake than the 
military value of the (air and sea) base, which, it should 
be remembered, was quickly lost—although in very 
different circumstances—in 1942. This is a territory 
with a Chinese majority which could easily go com- 
munist, and provide Peking with a political outpost at 
the crossroads of South East Asia. Mr Lennox-Boyd 
had, therefore, to balance the risk of a “ Cyprus ” situa- 
tion developing in Singapore, with the evil effects on 
relations with Asian countries which that would surely 
involve, against the risk of finding the island in 
the hands of a—probably camouflaged—communist 
regime. Only time will show if he has made the right 
choice ; but only the blindest partisans will say now 
that he has made the wrong one. The events of the 
next few months in Singapore will be critical, Mr 
Marshall has said that he will resign ; but it does not 
follow that the constitution must be suspended. There 
are other potential Chief Ministers. One of them, Mr 
Lee Kuan Yew, the PAP leader, is demanding fresh 
elections ; he has said that negotiations must sooner 
or later be resumed, and doubtless hopes to ‘conduct 
them himself. But it is well to remember that it is an 
elementary communist tactic to make sure that all along 
it should be a case of “heads we win, tails you lose.” 
The insouciance of the PAP leaders throughout the talks 
suggests all too ominously that this is the intention. 





Sir Winston Sows Confusion 


B EFORE leaving Germany on Sunday Sir Winston 
Churchill spoke of “the firm and friendly partnership 
between Britain and Western Germany ” as a “ good omen 
for the future.” Evidently he was quite unaware that his 
earlier speech at Aachen had encouraged every anti- 
Western element in Germany. Equally evidently, he had no 
thought of stirring up doubt and confusion when he spoke 
at Aachen. “ It would be fatal for Nato now to relax” he 
said ; “ our main theme of salvation,” he continued, should 
be the alliance of the European powers with the United 
States and the British Commonwealth ; Nato, he recalled, 
Was a solemn affirmation of American resolve to cross the 
ocean. Yet the impact of the Aachen speech, the timing, 
place and wording of which were all ill chosen, on German 
opinion in its present -illusionary mood was immediate, 
sharp, and easily predictable. 


Many commentators seized upon Sir Winston’s sugges- 
tion that “ the new Russia” might “join in support of this 
solemn agreement ” (Nato). Very few of them either paid, 
or drew, attention to his guarded qualifications. His remark 
about Russia was directly qualified by an “ if ”—only if 
Soviet repudiation of Stalin was sincere (and Mr Khrushchev 
has been at pains to emphasise that it is only partial). Again, 
when Sir Winston said that issues such as German reunion 
might 

be solved more easily than they can by rival blocs con- 

fronting each other with suspicion and hostility 
he immediately added: 

That is for the future. Let us go forward to it by reinforc- 

ing patiently and surely the arrangements which we have 

so far achieved. 


And on that note he ended. To distort his speech into a 
denunciation of Dr Adenauer’s policies thus called for con- 
siderable ingenuity and lack of scruple. But Sir Winston 
is not exactly a newcomer to politics, and he ought to have 
realised that that was exactly what would be done by the 
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enemies of the Chancellor whom he had just praised for 
bringing Germany “ back into the circle of free nations.” 

A gulf yawns between Sir Winston's distant vision of a 
reformed Russia joining that circle and the stated plans of 
the Soviet rulers—the reshaping of Germany to their model, 
the removal of American and British forces from Europe, 
and the destruction of Nato. But this gulf is easily-leapt by 
the agile minds of the anti-western propagandists. One 
can only hope that some of the confusion unwittingly 
sown by Sir Winston in German minds may have been 
rudely dispelled a couple of days later by the much more 
deliberate words uttered by Herr Ulbricht, the Khrushchev 
of the Soviet zone. Herr Ulbricht said once more that the 
price for German reunion still included recognition of, and 
negotiation on a basis of equality with, his own despotic 
regime ; he told the “ peacelovers” in Western Germany 
that if they formed a united front they would be able to 
change the composition of the Bundestag completely ; and 
he declared himself one with the West German opposition 
parties “‘ in regarding the coming elections as the signal for 
the end of Dr Adenauer’s policies.” 


Whitsun Follies 


LTHOUGH the local elections and the public opinion polls 
dias that their party’s stock is still on the slide, 
Conservative MPs have spent a fairly happy pre-Whitsun 
week. Last Monday Labour tried to censure the Govern- 
ment on both Cyprus and the frogman, and by doing so 
managed to muff two opportunities in one day. The case 
against the Government over Cyprus was strong enough 
to rate a full day’s debate, and was certainly too good to 
be squandered by chasing Mr Lennox-Boyd’s red herring. 
Labour’s policy in 1951 was on the record without any trail- 
ing of mysterious telegrams in which Labour ministers 
had been curt to the Greeks ; yet Mr Bevan rose to the bait 
like a hungry trout, and so wasted-a quarter of an hour 
on points of order which the Colonial Secretary would other- 
wise have had to spend dealing with awkward questions. 

The frogman affair should probably not have been 
debated at all, and certainly not against the background of 
a threat to cut the Prime Minister’s salary. Neither side 
deserved to get any credit from the affair, but in fact the 
Prime Minister came out of it rather well. Mr Gaitskell 
spread his questions too widely and then Labour offered 
little reply to Sir Anthony’s quite brilliant piece of Parlia- 
mentary evasion. After that, it only needed the pointed 
abstention of two of Labour’s elder statesmen—Mr Morrison 
and Mr Shinwell were being so responsible as to be almost 
naughty—for the debate to end as an Opposition fiasco. 
The real mistake was that Mr Gaitskell forgot the com- 
mendable rule he set himself when he first took over the 
leadership: that the Opposition should not launch a major 
attack too often, but that when it did it should hit hard. 
He was clearly caught in two minds on the frogman affair, 
both in his own speech and in his party tactics, and he would 
have been far better advised to concentrate wholly on 
Cyprus. Had he done so, and had he hung firmly on to 
Mr Bevan’s coat tails, last Monday would not have revived 
the old parliamentary hands’ gibe—for the first time since 
the Middle East arms debate last January—that this youth- 


ful new leadership of the Labour Party is not only pink, 
but green. 
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Hanging and the Timetable 


HE Bill to abolish hanging now seems likely to pa:< 
= through the Commons with only one amendment: th: 
House decided on Wednesday that the rope should be kep: 
for any convict who is already serving a life sentence for 
murder, and who commits a second murder while in prison. 
presumably of a warder. It cannot be said that this remo 
contingency makes a serious breach in the Bill. The !as: 
time a murder of this sort occurred seems to have been one 
hundred and fifty years ago ; if it happens again during th 
next one hundred and fifty years, nobody (certain|\ 
not the convict) will believe that some museum piece of a 
gallows will be dragged out of retirement, some new Pierr< 
point trained for the forgotten craft of hangman (on what ? 
and the full majesty of the Lucas-Tooth amendment take it: 
course. This harmless contribution to the charivaria column 
of history was passed by a majority only of four, mainly 
because a number of abolitionists abstained. They are not 
likely to do so again during the Bill’s passage through the 
Commons, so the remaining hurdles there should be cleared 
safely. 

Two problems will then arise—the House of Lords and 
the time factor. Whatever their instincts may be, the peers 
now seem unlikely to reject the Bill out of hand. Their 
more probable, and more dangerous, course is to give the 
Bill a second reading, and then to emasculate it by amend- 
ments. The amendment to keep hanging for armed 
burglars who commit murder was only defeated by twelve 
in the Commons, and the Lords may feel that so narrow 
a margin would justify their insisting on some such 
limitations. 

The abolitionists would then confront the time problem. 
The Bill cannot now reach the Lords until the second half 
of June, just when the peers are running into the annua! 
backlog of Government legislation from the Commons. 
Parliament will rise for the summer recess at the end of 
July, and there will only be about three weeks of the session 
left in the autumn. There will therefore be dangerous!) 
little time for the two Houses to play box and cox. The 
abolitionists may find themselves faced with an agonising 
choice between accepting the Lords’ amendments that 
materially weaken the Bill, and the risk of losing it altogethe: 
at least for this session. Their proper choice would be the 
latter. If an emasculated Bill is passed this session, there 
will be no hope of another advance for years ; if no Bill is 
passed this year because of the Lords’ obstruction, the com- 
plete Bill can almost certainly be pressed through next year 
—and the Home Secretary will be under strong mora! 
compulsion to grant reprieves liberally in the meantime. 


Last Lap to Ghana? 


— will hope that the general election in the Gold 
_ Coast in July will bring the country into the last lap 
to its goal of full sovereignty within the Commonwealth 
under the name of Ghana. Mr Lennox-Boyd has wisely 
made the election a condition of the granting of indepen- 
dence, and Dr Nkrumah’s government, though still only 
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halfway through its term of office, has gracefully agreed. 
The Governor says that he is confident that the security 
forces are strong enough to guarantee a free poll—staggered 
over two days for that purpose. But there are still two 
grave obstacles in the way. 

~ First, what is the “‘ reasonable majority ” for independence 
that Mr Lennox-Boyd will require from the new legisla- 
ture? Dr Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party is likely 
to get a majority over the country as a whole, but it is 
almost certain to find itself in a minority in the Ashanti 
territory, which is the heartland of the opposition National 
Liberation Movement and on behalf of which the NLM is 
demanding more regional autonomy. Mr Gbedemah, the 
Minister of Finance, said in London last week that the 
CPP hoped to lose no more than twelve of the 21 seats in 
Ashanti. But Ministers are notoriously optimistic. What 
does Mr Lennox-Boyd do if the present government gets 
a bare overall majority and is overwhelmingly outvoted in 
Ashanti ? 

The second problem is a related one. Both Mr Lennox- 
Boyd and Dr Nkrumah want the election to be fought on 
the issue of the proposed constitution (which means, 
chiefly, on the proposed relationship between the central 
government on the one hand and the Ashanti chiefs and 
the Northern Territories on the other). The NLM, how- 
ever, has displayed its usual intransigence in demanding 
that the constitutional issue must be settled before the 
election—with the implication that if its claims are not met 
it will not feel bound by the election result. The time 
seems ripe for a constructive suggestion that might ease 
this difficulty. If Dr Nkrumah does get a good national 
majority, plus a substantial vote in Ashanti, he would be 
wise to make an immediate post-election gesture of 
magnanimity, by yielding further on the point that offends 
the opposition most—the central government’s power to 
unseat chieftains. Could not this power be made subject to 
appeal to the Privy Council, or even to some ad hoc 
Commonwealth tribunal of judges ? 

Provided all goes well, the remaining question will then 
be one of timing. Is a transfer of power to be expected 
this year, or will the Gold Coast be willing to wait until 
the United Nations has made up its mind about the trust 
territory of Togoland ? In their own plebiscite (described 
by our United Nations correspondent on page 704) the 
northern Togolanders have just voted strongly in favour 
of integration with the Gold Coast, but in the important 
southern—Ewe—section there was a majority against it. 
For once, the decision is not Britain’s. If the United 
Nations decides to unite Togoland, or its northern half, 
with the Gold Coast, it would do no harm for the Gold 
Coast government to wait the few extra months needed 
for the necessary measures to be taken—and to use the 
interval for polishing up the arts of self-government. 
Whatever happens, however, it would be wrong for Britain 
to accept any further mandate for the rump of Togoland. 


Vienna Waltzes On 


Be eleven years Austria’s two big parties, the Socialists 
and the conservative People’s party, have shared office, 
each retaining the support of nearly half the electorate. For 
the past year, since Austria regained its sovereignty, they 
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have squirmed restlessly in their double harness and dreamt 
of less inhibited power. Last week the population went to 
the polls and voted more solidly than ever for both of them. 
The Socialists won 74 seats instead of their former 73. The 
People’s party scored 82 in place of 74 ; but its gains were 
at the expense not of the Socialists but of the little Freedom 
party, a relic of the former Union of Independents and 
infected like its predecessor with ultra-nationalism and 
instability. The Communists, the only other contenders, 
lost one of their four seats. Their capture of a few dissident 
socialists to form an electoral front of “Communists and 
Left Socialists”—a tactic worth some attention in other 
countries—may have been the only thing that saved them 
from parliamentary extinction. 

On paper, Chancellor Raab’s People’s party now controls 
almost a clear majority in parliament, and the Chancellor 
has not unnaturally made some firm noises about the more 
important role that his party will expect to play in the next 
government. But nobody interprets this as meaning that he 
will seek to govern with the help of the five Freedom party 
members of parliament. Yet another coalition of the two 
big parties, with the balance slightly shifted in favour of 
Herr Raab’s men, is confidently predicted. The difficulty 
about getting it properly under way will arise not so much 
from the aftermath of the election campaign, which was a 
pretty mild affair, as from the habit the two parties had 
formed of dividing up the ministries between them and then 
going their several ways. 

How long a government so divided can keep going must 
depend on two things: first, awareness of the need for 
national solidarity in an uncertain world—and Austrians 
may not long remain as alive to this as they were during the 
occupation ; secondly, avoidance of a head-on collision. 
Unfortunately for the coalition’s prospects, the question of 
the future of the oil industry (now recovered from Soviet 
control, although obliged to continue deliveries to Russia) 
has all the makings of such a collision. During the election 
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campaign the Socialists made much of the need to keep the 
industry in the hands of the state, but the People’s party 
proposed that while the state should have unquestionable 
control, 49 per cent of the industry’s capital should be 
offered to private shareholders, 


Restraint Begins at Home ? 


ABOUR MPs—who, broadly speaking, are still a less 
affluent group than the Tories—deserve a good deal 
of sympathy over the continued delay in raising members’ 
pay. The case for an increase to £1,500 was made con- 
vincingly by the Select Committee two years ago and the cost 
of living has gone on rising since. This is not to say that 
MPs should be insulated from the effects of their own 
economic policies, but they have not had a rise for ten 
years and it is discreditable to the nation that some of its 
legislators should be so ill paid that dignity or efficiency, or 
both, sometimes suffer. 
But, all that having been said, Labour members must 
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not try their sympathisers’ patience too far. Good though 
their case may be, that of the junior ministers is far stronger. 
It is, therefore, absurd that some Labour spokesmen have 
insisted that a rise for junior ministers must be accom- 
panied by one for members. Junior ministers have gone 
without a rise for longer and have no alternative means of 
making money. Nor will Labour MPs help their case by 
such acts of petty malice as the 1954 tactics of refusing 10 
pair with Tories. This is a weapon which Opposition M)’s 
can always use, but it is bad for Parliament at the best of 
times, and certainly so in such a cause. 

Above all, Labour MPs must recognise the position of 
the Government. Its attitude in 1954 may well have been 
unpardonable, but, as Labour itself never tires of pointing 
out, the economic conditions of 1956 are very different. 
Whatever they—and other people—may think of the 
policy of trying to discourage inflation by ascetic 
example, Labour members must see that the Govern- 
ment is trying to carry out a crucial operation of 
holding prices, and that it needs at all costs to avoid pro- 
voking new wage demands. It is fair to say that Govern- 
ments never seem to be able to find an opportune time for 
raising MPs’ pay, but the excuse is obviously far more valid 
for the next six months than it has often been in the past. 





The Local Swings to Labour 


seems to have been very much steeper 
among Conservatives than among 


7 municipal elections last week were 
marked by substantial Labour suc- 
cesses on a very low poll. In the pro- 
vincial boroughs Labour strength sprang 
back very near to its 1945 level, although 
it was still below its strength in its 
peak year of 1952. In London (and, 
so far as can be seen, in the urban 
district council elections), Labour’s suc- 
cess was much more meagre. But, taken 
as a whole, these local elections seem 
to accord fairly well with the findings 
of this week’s News Chronicle Gallup 
poll: that Labour has a five-point lead 
(48 per cent to 43 per cent, with 9 per 
cent preferring Liberals or others) in the 
country. 

(1) In the _ provincial boroughs, 
Labour elected 1,559 councillors, 240 
more than last year although 90 fewer 
than in its best year of 1952. Deducting 
seats newly formed since the war, the 
19§6 total drops to 1,504, which is only 
just below the 1945 figure. Of these 
1,504 seats, 923 are normally safe Labour 
seats, and 581 can be called “ doubtful ” ; 
in 1952, 726 doubtful seats were won, 
so that this year’s total was about 20 
per cent below that peak. 

The trend was fairly uniform through- 
out the country. In every region 
Labour’s performance was its best since 
the war save for 1945 and 1952 ; almost 
everywhere, it was behind that of 1952 
and usually slightly below that of 1945. 
The exceptions, where Labour did even 
better than in these two peak years, were 
the Manchester district and some scat- 
tered country towns, especially in the 
south and west Midlands. The only 
significant group of provincial boroughs 


at the other end of the scale, where the 
swing to Labour was definitely below- 
average, was the group comprised of 
what are really London suburban 
boroughs. Whereas in the rest of the 
country Labour actually won slightly 
more of the “doubtful ” local seats than 
in 1945, in Greater London (residential 
and industrial suburbs alike) the Socialist 
score was only half the 1945 number of 
doubtfuls. 

(2) The metropolitan boroughs con- 
firm this impression that Labour has 
gained less ground in the capital. Only 
six of these twenty-eight boroughs have 
changed hands since the war. Labour 
held 216 of the 307 seats in 1945, only 75 
in 1949, and 137 in 1953. This year put 
their total up to only 148, against 159 
Tories, and regained them only one of 
the four doubtful boroughs still in Tory 
hands (Lewisham). In the nineteen 
boroughs already controlled by Labour, 
their gains were exactly offset by losses 
on the right in Lambeth and St. Pan- 
cras, and on the left in Stepney (where 
Labour Independents won 7 seats, and 
the Communists recovered 4 of the 6 
they had lost in 1953). 

(3) As in last year’s general election, 
it may be more sensible to talk in terms 
of differential turn-outs than of swings. 
This time, however, it was Tory voters 
who stayed away. In some places, such 
as Reading and Oxford, the turn-out was 
10 per cent lower than in the local elec- 
tions last year ; in many—including both 
these towns, Manchester, and several 
London and Scottish boroughs—it was 
well below that of any other year since 
the end of the war. This decline 


Labour voters. In Reading (comparable 
wards only) the Tory vote was 19 per 
cent below that of 1955, the Labour 
vote down only 9 per cent; in Oxford 
the right actually dropped 30 per cent, 
the left only 4 per cent. 


(4) Inferences about the possible resu!! 
of a general election are particularly 
hazardous when the turn-out is so low 
Even if Labour’s lead in votes were 
as great as in 1945, it would toda) 
(owing to redistribution) win a Com- 
mons majority of less than a hundred ; 
and no true lead in votes at a general 
election can be deduced from a 30 pe! 
cent local poll. Nevertheless, these elec- 
tions do suggest that the Conservatives 
have lost sufficient ground in the coun- 
try during the past year to make i! 
likely that they would be turned out o! 
office if an election were held tomorrow ; 
their solace must be that they looked in 
even worse plight in 1952, and recovered 
swiftly from that. From one part of the 
Statistics they can draw some comfor: 
Labour did not do specially well in th 
doubtful parliamentary constituencie: 
last week ; there, as elsewhere, it won 
about 20 per cent fewer of the doubtfu! 
municipal seats than in 1952. Nowhere 
were the changes spectacular. Only in 
one of the 402 provincial borough$ did 
Labour lose more than two seats ; onl\ 
in 20 did it gain more than two, and 
only in 4 of these did it gain more than 
four. And only three of these 20 
boroughs with more than two Labou! 
gains (Banbury with 6 gains, and 


Peterborough and Faversham with 
each) were in parliamentary seats whic! 
were marginal either in 1950 or in 195! 
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The Government should consider bringing in a Bill to raise 
junior ministers’ salaries at once, and promising at the same 
ime to act on MPs’ pay as soon as the immediate need for 
re widest possible wage restraint has eased off. If Labour 
cuts up rough against such a course, it may find that it has 
lost the public sympathy on which any increase in MPs’ 
pay must depend. 


Reprieve for South Vietnam 


HE joint Anglo-Soviet messages published last week 
T amount to a further reprieve for South Vietnam. As 
far as Britain and Russia, the joint chairmen of the 1954 
Geneva conference, are concerned there will be no trouble 
next July, when, according to that conference’s final declara- 
tion, general elections were supposed to take place 
throughout Vietnam. The messages tacitly recognise that 
no external pressure should be brought to bear on President 
Diem of South Vietnam to risk his own and his country- 
men’s future in joint polling with the more regimented 
communist state in the north. The Anglo-Soviet messages 
represent a clear victory for the commonsense approach 
expressed in the 
British Note to Mos- 
cow last month, which 
suggested that it was 
more important to 
preserve the peace be- 
tween north and south 
o 7 IN.VIETNAM than to try to reach a 
ven “tienghhouting political . settlement 
E (wt Pm ‘L |] by insisting that all- 
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pointed. Thus one of 
the three messages, 
addressed to North 
and South Vietnam, 
emphasises the im- 
portance of maintain- 
ing the cease-fire and 
merely asks for the 
views of both govern- 
ments as to the time 
required for the open- 

SOUTH CHINA SEA ing of joint talks on 
a  ————————————— the organisation of 

elections. 

An important technical point, left unsolved by the Anglo- 
Soviet talks, now seems likely to be happily settled before 
i has time to become dangerous. This point concerns the 
administrayion of the Geneva armistice agreements and 
arises from the other two messages. The first of these, 
addressed to the three-nation supervisory commission, ex- 
Presses the hope that it will continue its work ; the other 
message invites the French to continue to offer it their good 
offices, even though the French Union high command, 
through which these good offices were made available, was 

disbanded on April 28th. The members of the commission 
india, Canada and Poland) appear willing to go on with 
their work ; and the French have immediately offered to 
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continue theirs, which has included the provision of trans- 
port for the commission and joint patrolling of the demarca- 
tion line with Viet Minh officers. The South Vietnam 
government’s statement of April 6th, promising to co- 
operate with the commission, suggests that. Mr Diem will 
raise no objection to this French offer—as does also the fact 
that his government has steadfastly refused to assume any 
duties that would involve its representatives in working side 
by side with the Viet Minh. 

The Anglo-Soviet talks, however, are not over yet. The 
discussion has turned to Laos, where the Viet Minh-officered 
Pathet Lao forces still keep their hold on the two north- 
eastern provinces of Sam Neua and Phong Saly. 


Enterprise in Pakistan 


ee of the new Pakistan five-year plan with the 
recent Indian statement on industrial policy brings 
out very clearly the two governments’ fundamentally 
different approaches to private enterprise. Pakistan’s plan 
emphasises the aim of encouraging individual initiative, and, 
in industry, of confining official enterprise to schemes which 
private owners cannot undertake, returning even these to 
private hands as soon as possible. The Indian declaration, 
on the other hand, based on the objective of moving towards 
“a socialist pattern of society,” classifies most new develop- 
ment in heavy industry as the task of the state. 

The Delhi announcement has aroused no new anxiety 
among businessmen in India, for it is no more than an 
elaboration of a well-known policy. But lack of managerial 
skill remains as fundamental a problem of development as 
lack of capital for both India and Pakistan; and some 
Indian critics feel that massive intervention in industry by 
the state, which already has so many other vital tasks in 
agriculture, power and transport, will worsen rather than 
ease the managerial problem. Pakistan, in contrast, counts 
on private enterprise, given a favourable investment 
climate, to find much of the capital and managers for 
industrial growth. And so far it has had much success. 
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Many Pakistan business men have transferred capital from 
trade to industry in recent years, and there are signs, too, 
that Parsi business men have begun to shift their activities 
from India to Pakistan. 


Towards a Commonwealth Civil 
Service 


T is welcome news that the Government intends to sup- 
plement the changes made in the Colonial (now 
Overseas) Service by creating a pool of officers paid by 
the United Kingdom government but available for posting 
on secondment to any colonial or “ near-dominion ” terri- 
tory which may stand in need of their administrative 
training. The White Paper issued this week (Cmd 9768) 
deals not only with the question of recruits to 
this service, but also with the problem of some 
existing servants of colonial governments. The great 
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weakness of the changes made in September, 1054. 
was that they gave no real security, despite m 
vague promises, to British officers in territories {3 
were emerging towards self-government. The result y. 
that when compensation terms were offered most offi 
accepted them and promptly left the territory, even 
offered extended service under the new government. | 
preferred to start life anew with a capital sum while they 
still some youth left to help them get jobs in civil life. 1 
deprived the Sudan of experienced (and arabic-speal 
servants of the state, in a way that the Sudanese governmcnt 
has come keenly to regret. The same thing threaten 
happen in Malaya, Eastern Nigeria and the Gold Coast 
The problem has been that if officers continued th 
careers they lost entitlement to compensation. Under the 
new scheme they will retain “ frozen” rights in compensa 
tion, but they will also be able to transfer to a special section 
of the service paid from Whitehall. Members of this special 
section must hold themselves ready for secondment any- 
where (in the first instance to Nigeria), and will continue 
to be paid even if “ resting ” (in the actors’ phrase) between 
jobs. There will also be a general pool of officers wiih 
expert qualifications available for service anywhere required. 


y 





Portrait of John Gollan 


ea the example of the Con- 
servatives and Labour, the British 
Communists have decided that a com- 
paratively young man should now lead 
them. Mr John Gollan, who succeeds 
Harry Pollitt as general secretary of the 
British Communist party, is younger 
than most of the men and women on his 
executive committee. He was born in 
1911 in the slums of Edinburgh, the son 
of a house-painter and one of a large 
family ; two of his brothers were killed 
in the First World War. In 1924, at the 
age of thirteen, he left school and later 
became an apprentice to his father’s 
trade. By the time he reached sixteen 
his Communist sympathies were formed 
and active. He joined the party. In 
1931, at the age of twenty, after dis- 
tributing copies of the Soldiers’ Voice 
to troops, he was tried for sedition and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
From the time of his release in 1932 
Gollan became and remained a full- 
time paid official for the party—working 
(apart from a short spell in Spain) in 
London, Tyneside, Scotland and then 
London again. He is almost the only 
prominent working-class Communist 
without any first-hand experience of 
factory life and the rough and tumble of 
trade union manceuvres in the workshop. 

The extraordinary interest of this 
appointment is that Mr Gollan does not 
seem to have much love for his trade 
union colleagues, who have consistently 
thrust his own idea of the party’s role 
into the cold. For some time Mr. Gollan 
has been preoccupied with the party’s 
insignificance in the political field. In 
September of 1953 he presented the 
Executive with a report on the theme : 


“it is vital for the whole development of 
our party that Communist representa- 
tion be won in Parliament and on the 
local councils.” He put much of the 
blame for the failure to do this on the 
fact that “the factory branches which 
have some of the best cadres and experi- 
ences of mass work are hardly ever 
associated with our electoral activity.” 
(World News and Views, October 3, 
1953.) Shortly afterwards he attempted 
a demonstration of how this political 
advance should be achieved, but with 
singular lack of success. He contested 
a Parliamentary by-election at Mother- 
well—a safe Labour seat with a strong 
left-wing tradition—and obtained less 
than 1,500 votes out of the 34,000 cast. 

At the 1954 party congress Mr Gollan 
repeated his complaints and promised 
that the new éxecutive and every 
member of it would be judged by success 
or failure in building rapidly a mass 
political party. As the day of judgment 
approached he was given space in the 
Cominform journal for yet another 
lashing of his trade union comrades: 
“ Most factory workers see Communists 
but don’t see the Communist party. 
Our factory comrades appear publicly 
before the people and in many cases are 
recognised as leaders of the workers. 
But this is not the same as the appear- 
ance of the party as an organised force.” 
(June 24, 1955.) 

At the 1956 party congress, last 
Easter, Mr Gollan replied to the dis- 
cussion on behalf of the executive. Not 
a few of the delegates were uneasy at 
his emphasis on the political activities of 
the party, and some failed to see how 
these activities would help the new line 


of almost unqualified offers to co-operate 
with the Labour party. Mr Gollan 
handled the questioning delegates with 
his typical brisk austerity (“ Comrades, 
I don’t think this is fresh thinking. | 
think this is fresh confusion ”) and went 
on to lay down his line on “ the removal 
of bans and proscriptions.” Although 
he believes that every effort must be 
made to ensure that the co-operative 
movement and the trade unions should 
“have the right to choose who should 
represent them at Labour party confer- 
ences and Labour party organisations on 
a local and divisional scale” (The 
People Will Decide, May, 1956), he 
insists that the comrades must not think 
of themselves as a “ginger group” in 
the broad Labour movement operating 
“to promote the development of the 
Labour party.” (One can almost hear 
the bones breaking in Professor Cole's 
“outstretched hand.”) The new unity 
must be of the classical Leninist type— 
“we will support the social democrats in 
the way the rope supports a hanging 
man.” 


It is probable that the comrades are 
about to discover that the old easy-going 
ways of roly-poly, earthy Harry Pollitt 
have ended. The party’s ageing middle- 
class intellectuals are not likely to cu! 
much ice with Mr Gollan, whose reading 
has been extensive and voracious. A! 
the same time there will be little tole: 
ation for Communist trade union office! 
and shop stewards who from time to tim: 
neglect the overriding interests of the 
party. The gaunt, intense figure of M: 
Gollan will be watching every one 0! 
them all the time. It is possible tha! 


after inflicting considerable damage ©! 
the British people, he may destroy th: 
British Communist party. 
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t will be for negotiation with the colony concerned how 

far the cost of these men will be defrayed ; but they will 
.¢ assured of a salary and scale of promotion similar to that 
, the home civil service. It is to be hoped that the terms 
ill be generous, for the colonies need good men. 


Changes in the South Pacific 


HE old order changes, even in the South Seas. The 
Ty third South Pacific conference, which was recently held 
Fiji, heard representatives from the scattered islands 
describe how the old forms of society are cracking under 
the impact of new ways. Fiji, it seems, suffers from a drift 
of young men to the towns. In New Caledonia men have 
deserted their families to work in the nickel and chrome 
mines. There is a liquor problem in most of the islands. 
But the new sophistication also brings with it the hope of 
, richer standard of life for the three million islanders. 
The territories have three main economic targets. First, 
to pull agriculture up by its bootstraps from the present 
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subsistence level; second, to set up machinery for 
encouraging thrift and distributing capital ; third (and this 
comes well behind the other two), to foster local industries. 
The conference was disappointed with the progress made 
since it last met in introducing better types of pigs and 
cattle, but a good deal of research work has still to be 
done on this. There was much support for the setting up 
of co-operative farms and of credit unions, which would 
attract savings and lend money at low interest ; successful 
experiments along these lines have been made in Fiji, the 
Cook Islands and Papua. The prospects for industrial 
development, however, are limited. Only New Caledonia 
and Fiji, producing nickel and sugar respectively, can offer 
any substantial exports. Elsewhere, apart from a sprinkling 
of minerals, the best hope lies in the growth of village 
industries, but this, like the growth of co-operatives, 
demands a standard of technical education not yet achieved. 

The Fiji conference was a very strictly advisory affair. 
lt could only make suggestions to the South Pacific Com- 
mission, which was set up in 1947 by the six countries 
that administer the islands, and which in turn is limited 

’ advising their governments. So far the South Seas have 
cen spared the political unrest that preoccupies many 
countries westward of them ; but it is to be hoped that this 
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tranquillity will encourage rather than inhibit the com- 
mission’s enthusiasm for pressing the necessary measures of 
advancement and reform. The earlier these things are 
taken in hand, the better the chances that progress and 


tranquillity will go forward together instead of becoming 
irreconcilable. 


“Dip. Tech. (Eng.) ” 


_ plans for developing technological and technical 
; education, announced in a White Paper (and discussed 
in The Economist on March 3rd), are still rather a sketchy 
outline, but some amplification can be expected very 
shortly. This week one important detail was filled in 
when the recently created National Council for Techno- 
logical Awards announced its intentions. Its award, which 
will be known as “ Dip. Tech. (Eng.)” for engineering or 
as “Dip. Tech.” for other technologies will be of three 
grades—first and second class honours and pass, corres- 
ponding in standards to those of a university degree. It 
will be given to those who have completed courses that the 
council has approved, but the council will not itself set or 
conduct examinations. The courses must last for not less 
than three years of full-time study in the technical colleges, 
or four years if they are “sandwich courses ” (alternate 
periods in the colleges and in industry) which is the type 


The Evil of Hanging 


The public will scarcely fail to see that in reprieving 
Celestina Sommer and the other culprit alluded to by 
the Bishop, merely because they were women, though 
they had committed flagrant murders, that the whole 
claim of right or duty to put a human being to death 
for committing murder is given up Other persons who 
commit murder cannot be executed after these terrible 
cases are pardoned ; unless we avow that we execute men 
because they are ugly or brutal looking, and not because 
they commit murder. If sex is to determine the punish- 
ment, males being the judges, the females may on similar 
grounds have their sympathies excited by every handsome 
murderer, and demand his reprieve. If the rule be 
departed from that murder is to be punished with death 
in the case of women, the ground for adopting it in the 
case of men falls away, and capital punishments, whether 
public or private, must cease. If it be so abhorrent to 
human nature, that in revolting cases of crime it cannot 
be carried into execution, it must be wholly given up. 
That-is the something which we believe must be done, or 
rather executions must be left undone, and the Legislature 
must cease to sanction a practice which the peers in 
unison with the public pronounce to be a great evil... . 
Public executions, private executions, capital punishments, 
are admitted to be great evils. Why not get rid of them, 
trusting, as they belong to a family, that in getting rid of 
them we shall get rid of many connected evils, such as 
brutalising the people by continuing capital punishments 
from a very foolish expectation that good may come of 
them ? The great object is to impress on all the sanctity 
of human life. Capital punishments are a practical 
declaration on the part of the public authorities, that 
human life may be extinguished from any notion of fancied 
expediency, such as prompts the hand of every murderer. 
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of course the Government prefers. They must also contain 
some “ liberal studies and some instruction in the principles 
of industrial organisation.” And they must be taught by 
“staff of high quality ”"—easier said than got at present 
salary scales, but the Burnham technical committee is about 
to look into those. 

The Dip. Tech. is an important educational innovation. 
Although most of those to get it will have come on from 
grammar or technical schools, a valuable feature is that the 
bright secondary modern pupil can just reach the ladder 
that leads to it. The most immediate consequence of the 
diploma, however, will be to raise the prestige of the techni- 
cal colleges. The burning question now is which colleges 
are going to be designated and developed as colleges of 
advanced technology. This has yet to be announced. The 
Minister has spoken of a four-tier structure, which pre- 
sumably would start with some hundreds of local colleges 
working only to the level of ordinary national certificate, 
and end with a handful of colleges of advanced 
technology working wholly at advanced level ; in between, 
some colleges would qualify for the 75 per cent grant for 
advanced work on certain of their courses only. There will 
have to be expansion at all these levels. But the suspense of 
waiting to know one’s tier must be awful. 


Cabinet-making in Kenya 


R BLUNDELL’S Kenya United Country party has put 
M out a statement opposing any suggestion that the 
council of ministers should be enlarged. The council 
is, indeed, large enough for efficient administration. 
It could be made more like a genuine cabinet if, as 
the United Country party suggests, the number of elected 
Europeans in it were increased and the number of officials 
correspondingly reduced ; but though this is the proper 
process to follow in increasing local responsibility, it can 
only be fully effective when all or nearly all the members 
of the Legislature are elected, and when representation of 
the Africans in the council is improved. The United 
Country party agrees that another African minister should 
be added, giving the Africans parity with the Asians ; this 
is certainly a necessary first step. The other condition, 
however, is an increase in the numbers—perhaps of all 
races, certainly of Africans—in the Legislature, to give a 
wider choice of men for ministerial positions. In this 
respect, the retirement of Mr A. B. Patel, the able and 
liberal Hindu minister without portfolio, is a serious loss. 
He proved to the Europeans that the Indian community 
could produce a colleague capable of wise and constructive 
work in the team. ; 

Electioneering, which never really stops in Kenya, is now 
in full swing. If anything, Mr Blundell and his moderate 
group among the settlers seem to have strengthened their 
hold, although at the expense of retreating from the full 
logic of their inner liberal convictions. The steady 
liquidation of the remnants of Mau Mau helps them ; the 
great relaxation of tension must take some of the edge off 
Kenyan acrimony, and the settlers have a comfortable 
feeling that the Emergency has left them with a legacy of 
close control of the reserves. The time has therefore come 
to call for a review of the whole situation arising out of 
the Emergency, and indeed of the state of Emergency itself. 
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There are still 42,000 detainees behind wire or in camps. 
Most of this mass imprisonment is called rehabilitation. 
But some of those being rehabilitated have been in for 
two years ; and, as has been rightly noted in the House of 
Commons, often only on suspicion and without trial. 


The Record of the Books 


HE turnover of the British book trade is likely to pass 
T the £50 million mark; this year. As the graph below 
shows, it rose by over £3 million, to £49.4 million, last 
year after an increase of nearly £2} million in the year 
before. Prices rose too, of course, so that the volume of 
books published may have been somewhat less ; but it is 
difficult to get averages in books, for it is invidious to 
add best-sellers to limited editions, or penguins to four- 
guinea portfolios of reproductions of paintings. In so far 
as this is done, it would appear that the average price of 
the published book has risen, with fluctuations, from 
14s. 1d. in the last six months of 1952 to 1§s. 9d. in 
the same period of 1955. Even a 1§ per cent rise in the 
cost of books in that period is, however, a notable piece 
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of restraint by British publishers—and of forced restraint 
upon British authors—in the face of soaring printing and 
paper costs. 

Publishing, indeed, is one industry in which British costs 
are well below American, so that, for example, it is cheaper 
to reprint an American textbook here rather than (as often 
happened before the war) import sheets. The element of 
import in these figures is therefore small, and with exports 
running three times above the level of 1946, the British lead 
in the production of books in the English language is con- 
siderable. This is partly the response to the new markets 
opened by the spread of education throughout the world, 
partly that to the mass-markets opened up by paper-backs. 
But it also reflects credit on the exporting efforts of British 
publishers. The big publishers are now in a relatively 
Prosperous condition and ought to be well able to adjust 
themselves to the effects of the credit squeeze ; for some 
small publishers the future may be less bright. 
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Space 


curvature 


When a man gets to be an executive he usually 
accumulates two things. Avoirdupois—and papers. 
In any one day an executive can accumulate a quite 
inordinate amount of paper on his desk. Ordinary 
desks are quite inadequate, but here at Heal’s we 
have a true executive desk. The leather covered 
top offers ample space for papers galore, while a 
ridge on the far side stops you spreading too far. 
As for avoirdupois, this desk permits its owner to 
surround himself with work regardless of girth. 

If you would like to see more examples of 
furniture for boardrooms and offices, please pay 
us a visit or have your secretary write for our 


leaflet “‘Furniture for Special Needs”. 


-HEAL’S 
CONTRACTS LTD 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.I 
Telephone : MUSeum 1666 
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Fifteen years 
before Frozen Meat 





Frozen meat was first shipped from the Argentine in 


1877—fifteen years after the Bank of London & 
South America had opened its doors there, 
Since then, Latin American trade of all kinds has 
increased enormously, and with it has grown the 
influence and interests of the Bank. Today, the 
Bank holds a unique position as the only British bank 
in Latin America. It has branches in most of the 
important trading centres of that vast continent. 
Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading 
regulations and general economic conditions 
are received regularly from branches overseas 
and are summarised in the Bank’s Fortnightly Review, 
which is distributed to customers and 
made available to those who have business 


in Latin America, Portugal or Spain, 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND LONDON OFFICE: 

6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2. 
MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET. BRADFORD : 55 WELL STREET, 
CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE ; TALACKER 35, ZURICH. 
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The words eo out in polyglot profusion. Translated in 
language and form, they appear as print on a newspaper. Paper is an impartial 
recorder. It takes the news of a world conference, the football results, the 
names of the ladies who served tea in the village hall and makes history of 
them all. But paper does more, even, than that. In magazines and books it 
entertains and instructs. Converted into its many other forms, paper protects 
your groceries, brings supplies safely to farmers, takes precious goods abroad, 
wraps sweets for the children. Timber—the raw material of all these varied 
products—appears in the home in other guises; in kitchen fitments as hard- 
board, on the dressing-table as face tissues. On a world front, Bowaters 
are making an increasing contribution to people’s 


knowledge, health and general contentment. 


The harvest of the forest is given many forms by BOWATERS »—p- Fe 






THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Eire Norway Sweden 
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Letters to the Editor 





Disinflation by Funding 


Sr—You mow seem converted to a 
monetary doctrine, originated, I think, 
by Sir Oliver Franks and evidently 
maintained in spite of the protests of 
Mr Nevin, which is so much at variance 
with what I have always believed, that I 
am nervous, that I must have aged into 
i classical economist. 

It is surely only in a very roundabout 
sense that “ the authorities’ control over 
the volume of credit is exerted primarily 
through their influence on _ bank 
liquidity "—liquidity here being inter- 
preted as cash plus money at call plus 
bills; and only subject to certain 
ssumptions ‘that “the volume of 
deposits tends to fluctuate with the 
supply of Treasury bills.” Suppose that 
the government were to expand the issue 
f Treasury bills by £100 million and 
that these were all taken up by the 
banks. The result of this for the banks 
would be to reduce their holdings of 
cash by £100. million and increase their 
holdings of bills by the same figure. 
But the government does not raise the 
£100 million for fun, but for expendi- 
ture ; and when this takes place it will 
result in an increase of £100 million in 
the banks’ cash and in their deposits. 
The net result of the two stages, govern- 
ment borrowing and expenditure, upon 
the banks’ position would be: 


£ million 
Caath.is dé b:akctnetbe stale oe No change 
Ba kbd beck cxkss « -+ 100 
Depots ovo vase id's aie -+- 100 


lhe cash ratio would be reduced ; or 
in other words it would be impossible 
tor the banks to take up the extra 
Treasury bills, notwithstanding the fact 
that if they were to do so their liquicéty 
ratio would rise. 

[t may be, however, that the Bank of 
England is willing to make it possible 
ior the banks to absorb the £100 million 
‘xtra bills by creating the necessary extra 
cash. If the Bank buys securities in the 
‘pen market to the tune of some £8.7 
million, and the government then issues 
the extra £100 million bills and spends 
ae proceeds, the net result for the banks 


vill be: 
£ million 
Cagh i FH BO hh +8-7 
Bille ii his vee Reese +-100 
DOORN cao iret acca os" o 108-7 


‘n this case the cash ratio remains at 

per cent, and it is possible for the 
anks to absorb the extra bills. So the 
volume of deposits has increased with 
‘he supply of bills. But there is nothing 
‘utomatic about this. It has only come 


cout because the Bank has made a 
lecision so to increase the supply of 
‘as as to make it possible for extra bills 
‘0 be absorbed by the banks. Moreover, 





there is no necessary reason why the 
Bank should be compelled to do this. 
If the government must raise {£100 
million extra on Treasury bills, it has 
open to it the alternative of allowing the 
rate on them to rise so as to persuade 
non-bank organisations in the money 
market, such as insurance companies 
and overseas holders of sterling balances, 
to take them up as a substitute for 
deposits at the banks. If the rate on 
Treasury bills rises enough to induce 
these organisations to absorb the whole 
£100 million, the banks’ cash will be 
reduced by £100 million and their 
deposits by the same sum. When the 
£100 million is spent by the government 
an exactly opposite movement takes 
place ; the banks’ cash and deposits are 
increased both by {£100 million. The 
net result for the banks is neutral ; their 
cash and deposits remain as they were 
before the operation began. Now it 
may be that the government is unwilling 
to see the Treasury bill rate rise and 
prefers to bring pressure on the Bank 
of England to expand the banks’ cash 
to the extent necessary to persuade them 
to absorb the extra bills. But while this 
may have been the rule in the unre- 
generate days of passive monetary 
policy it can hardly be claimed to 
happen automatically now. 

Your doctrine that “the volume of 
deposits tends to fluctuate with the 
supply of Treasury bills ” can only hold 
good subject to the condition that the 
government is unwilling to raise extra 
funds on Treasury bills by means of 
allowing such a rise in the rate as will 
persuade non-bank organisations to buy 
the required amount, and must there- 
fore resort to the alternative of creating 
the necessary cash to enable the banks 
to buy them. Even when this condition 
is fufilled, it is strictly speaking not the 
issue of Treasury bills which leads to 
the increase in the volume of deposits, 
but the cash which must simultaneously 
be created to get them taken up by the 
banks.—Yours faithfully, 

J. R. SARGENT 
Worcester College, Oxford 

[This letter is discussed in a Business 

Note on a later page.—Eb.] 
2 


Srr—Your article commenting on the 
“increased bluntness ” of Bank Rate, as 
opposed to “ the extraordinary violence ” 
with which the device of an imposed 
liquidity-ratio might be expected to 
operate, might have added that the latter 
method was now being applied in this 
Dominion. In spite of the wide varia- 
tions in these imposed liquidity ratios, 
designed to discourage over-expansion in 
banking credit, the effect on the general 
situation of over-consumption and over- 
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spending is not so violent as your article 
would lead one to expect; in fact, our 
trading banks have been lending some- 
what extensively to overseas borrowers 
who find that the local rate on advances 
to cover wool purchases, for instance, 
is lower than the rate in the United 
Kingdom.—Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY E. 
Auckland, New Zealand 


Blind Eye on Guillebaud 


StrR—The Guillebaud Committee viewed 
the Health Service from aloft ; at street 
level one sees a ‘different picture of 
hospital expenditure : — 

1. Hospital management committees 
naturally know nothing of the day-to-day 
running of the hospital. Employees 
know nothing of hospital policy and 
finance and lack effective means of par- 
ticipating in management. 

2. The efficient use of medical man- 
power has, so far as I am aware, never 
been studied. When efficiency experts 
visited my hospital doctors and nurses 
were excluded. There are many aspects 
of medical organisation where a firm of 
business consultants could give valuable 
advice and without any infringement of 
medical ethics. 

3. The whole-service lies under rigid, 
centralised, bureaucratic control with no 
scope for testing new policies and 
methods in a few selected hospitals.— 
Yours faithfully, J. E. DuFFre.p, 
Littlemore Consultant Psychiatrist 


MYERS 


No Pig Cycle? 


Sir—Please do not allow the Minister 
of Agriculture to alarm you unduly 
about the pig subsidy. His officials have 
consistently underestimated the demand 
for pig products ever since decontrol 
and will no doubt continue to. drag 
disbelievingly behind the market. As 
for supply, all over Britain fewer sows 
are in labour and the pig cycle looms 
again only at the furthest possible dis- 
tance. It is true, as the Minister said, 
that the March returns, compared with 
March, 1955, show gilts-in-pig up by 
29 per cent or (as he did not say) a mere 
25,000 animals. But the returns also 
show sows-in-pig down by Io per cent 
(32,000 animals) and other sows for 
breeding down by 14 per cent (29,000 
animals). We therefore have now 36,000 
fewer breeding females than a year ago. 
Nor does the disposal price of fat sows 
culled from the breeding herd show at 
present any tendency to rise from the 
low level this marked reduction has 
caused. Possibly you would not have 
fallen for the Minister’s smart percentage 
if you had followed the market returns 
for the sale of weaners, which show an 
average increase of about 30s. per head 
over this time last year, or about one- 
third of their price then. It is only for 
purposes of House of Commons debate 
that indications like these can be con- 
strued into imminent glut. The total 
number of pigs in the country is down 
by 674,000, or 13 per cent compared with 
March, 1955.—Yours faithfully, 

R. N. HIGINBOTHAM 
Robertsbridge, Sussex 
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A Great Commander 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST: Volume II, The Ger- 
mans Come to the Help of Their Ally. 1941. 
By I. S. QO. Playfair and others. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 406 pages. 


35s. 


O Sir Winston Churchill in 1940 the 

Middle East must have seemed a 
region made to measure far his concept 
of warfare. Here was that back door to 
Europe at which he had vainly urged 
Britain and France to hammer in the 
First World War. Here too, in the 
Libyan desert, lay the perfect terrain 
for the tank, the weapon which he had 
first devised, and which had come to 
dominate the modern battlefield. Little 
wonder, then, that with the Middle East 
as the_only active British land front from 
June, 1940, to December, 1941, the 
Prime Minister should have taken an 
incessant, passionate interest not only in 
strategy but in the detailed conduct of 
operations. Day and night a cataract of 
memoranda, cables, messages, letters 
poured out from London to the com- 
manders-in-chief in Cairo, and in par- 
ticular-to Lord Wavell. 

This course of action has now come in 
for sharp criticism in the second volume 
of the official history of the war in the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. 
Respectfully, but unmistakably, the 
charge is made that Sir Winston, by 
ceaselessly jogging General Wavell’s 
elbow, hampered and needlessly worried 
him during the crucial months of the 
spring of 1941. Though many of the 
Prime Minister’s telegrams were helpful, 
many others 

contained so many inquiries and sug- 

gestions about matters of detail well 

within the province of a Commander-in- 

Chief that to General Wavell, who was 

already conscious of a lack of confidence 

in himself, they—were irritating and, in 
his opinion, needless. 

Sir Winston’s inability to accord his 
confidence to Wavell—who in Rommel’s 
view was the one British desert general 
with a touch of geniis—was certainly 
one of the tragedies of the war. That 
the military historians should now rally 
to the defence of Wavell—whom they 
describe as “essentially a _ soldier’s 
soldier ”—is also understandable. But it 
is Open to argument whether they have 
chosen the correct ground for this. 
What was wrong with the Prime Minis- 
ter’s pressure on the Middle East com- 
manders was not its extent or its interest 
in detail, but the effect it had on two 
crucial occasions. There is little doubt 
that it forced Wavell, against his better 
judgment, into two disastrous decisions 
—the Greek expedition, and the hastily 


mounted “ Battleaxe” operation in the 
desert in June, 1941. This book 
emphasises that Wavell endorsed the 
Greek campaign to the full and never 
sought to shelter behind anyone else 
over it. But there is no doubt that he 
backed the expedition only after con- 
siderable pressure from London in the 
early stages of the project. 


From that decision sprang most of his 
later difficulties. It cost him the bulk 
of his armour and much irreplaceable 
equipment, endangered his desert flank 
and robbed him of resources urgently 
needed for subsequent fighting in Iraq, 
Abyssinia, Persia and Syria. Similarly, 
the insistence of Sir Winston that the 
“ Battleaxe ” attack be mounted within a 
few days of the new tanks arriving in 
North Africa resulted in the British 
armoured formations being hurled into 
battle half trained, with further calami- 
tous losses. 

Had the historians concentrated their 
fire on these two cardinal errors forced 
on Cairo from London, they could have 
been just to Wavell without being unfair 
to Sir Winston. But they have failed to 
give enough credit to the Prime Minister 
for the good results of his high pressure 
tactics. He was rightly obsessed by the 
need to overcome the sluggishness and 
inefficiency that marked much of the 
base administration amid the Babylonian 
atmosphere of wartime Cairo; he was 
rightly anxious, too, to see that the 
utmost use was made in battle of the 
men and weapons spared from be- 
leaguered Britain, and convoyed at great 
cost round the Cape. Moreover, at least 
one of his detailed suggestions—that the 
3.7 anti-aircraft gun should be used as 
an anti-tank gun, in the way the deadly 
German 88 mm was employed—could 
have swung the balance decisively in the 
Allies’ favour in the desert battles long 
before Alamein. But the generals 
ignored it. 


Indeed, not the least of the ironies of 
the situation is that had General Wavell 
been left in command in June, 1941, and 
given the breathing space accorded to 
his successor, the necessary tactical 
lessons in tank fighting might have been 
learned in time to avoid the massacre of 
Allied armour in the “Crusader” and 
pre-Alamein offensives. But the blame 
was all put on a failure of generalship, 
and the harsh tactical facts were over- 
looked by the new men who took over. 


Such matters, however, belong to the 
field of speculation. What is beyond 
speculation is that Wavell has been 
rightly delineated in this book as one of 
the great British commanders not only 
of the war but of long military history. 
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Brass Hats and Cabinets 


MUTINY AT THE CURRAGH, 
By A. P. Ryan. 
Macmillan. 238 pages. 18s. 


HE “mutiny” of this title is 

wonderful stuff for a book, yet few 
people under fifty (unless they are Irish) 
can name the year in which it happened 
The first half of 1914 falls within the 
twilight period that was not taught to 
them as history yet lies beyond the range 
of their memory. What is more, it 
belongs to another world than ours—a 
self-confident, sunlit England over which 
Europe casts no shadow. Right up to 
July 23rd—the day on which news of 
Austria’s_ ultimatum to Serbia broke 
upon a last tight-lipped and fruitless 
conference on U]ster—the only shadow 
visible to quite half the people described 
in this book is that of Ireland. 

The Liberal government of 1910, once 
it had got rid of the Lords’ veto in 1911, 
was forced by its dependence on the 
Irish Nationalist vote to give part of the 
time it would have liked to devote to 
social reform to the dusty question of 
Home Rule. Its Bill was likely to 
become: law towards the middle of 1914. 
For two years the Unionists had been 
trying to force a dissolution and an 
election on the issue, first by threatening 
that Ulster would fight rather than be 
ruled by Dublin, and secondly by 
putting pressure on the King to exercise 
his prerogative and dissolve the House. 
Both expedients failed, and so, at the 
end of 1913, did a first attempt at com- 
promise. In March, in an access of 
alarm, so sudden that it has been dubbed 
a “plot” to force the issue, the govern- 
ment ordered precautions against the 
seizure of its arsenals in northern 
Ireland. The series of bungles whereby 
this act brought about a widespread 
declaration by officers that they would 
send in their papers if bidden to fight 
against Ulstermen is the climax of Mr 
Ryan’s story. The importance of their 
stand is that it rendered forcible coercion 
of Ulster impossible ; its tragedy is that 
it solved nothing, because no one was in 
the mood for solutions until the war 
threw the Irish question into another 
perspective altogether. 

As becomes a journalist of quality, 
Mr Ryan tells this story in a most 
exciting way. He bases it chiefly on 
personalities, and they are strong meat. 
His dustcover sets the tone with Carson’s 
stern jowl and jaunty hat, and inside 
are people catching trains with seconds 
to spare, flinging the Speaker’s copy of 
the Standing Orders to hit and hurt Mr 
Churchill, and wringing from an addled 
CIGS an initialled addendum to a 
cabinet draft that turns it into uncon- 
ditional surrender by government to 
army on a political issue. Mr Ryan is 
at his best when in the settings with 
which he is visually familiar ; scenes in 
the House and in London are more 
brilliantly captured than those at the 
Curragh or in Belfast. Despite his name 
(and happily for the reader) he is not 
Irish, and is more at home with the 
urbane tolerance of the Asquith milieu 
than with the passionate bigotry that 
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rave and still gives the Pope a “ verra 
bad name in Portadown.” He never 
hows that the mental turmoil which 
was, in England, confined to one social 
lass racked Ireland from castle to slum. 


His book, though so well worth read- 
ing, has one other major flaw. It 
sweeps the reader along at such a pace 
that it allows time only for the quick- 
iting emotions. It bubbles with 
excitement, surprise and even laughter, 
but leaves no room for weighing the 
sober side of its frightening story. A 
scene in which Privy Councillors re- 
commend rebellion, a Director of 
Military Operations tips off the Leader 
of the Opposition about troop move- 
ments, a venerated ex-C-in-C of the 
British army writes that “I have been a 
long time finding a senior officer to help 
in the Ulster business ”—that is, to 
command rebels—and even staid Mr 
Bonar Law considers encouraging a 
mutiny, brought Britain nearer to the 
collapse of essential institutions and 
habits than any event since the Civil 
War. That the Kaiser restored us to 
our senses is no reason for writing the 
whole of the book to the lilt of “ Every- 
body’s doing it.” Nevertheless, it 
should be required reading for all 
Englishmen who think that _ only 
foreigners make exhibitions of them- 
selves over frontiers and minorities. 
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What is Capital ? 


CAPITAL AND ITS STRUCTURE. 
By L. M. Lachmann. The London School 
of Economics and Political Science. 

Bell. 141 pages. 15s. 


‘*“"T°HE shape in which new capital 

goods make their appearance is 
determined largely by the existing pat- 
tern, in the sense that ‘investment 
opportunities ’ really mean ‘ holes in the 
pattern’.” Thus Professor Lachmann 
at once pinpoints the chief weakness of 
macroeconomic analysis with its broad 
undifferentiated categories and, by 
analogy, justifies his own book—which 
fills, in the “pattern” of present-day 
economic study, a hole urgently calling 
for attention. The concept of capital, 
he unanswerably asserts, is at present so 
ambiguous as to be almost useless. In 
any but a stationary state, the notion 
of capital “ magnitude,” measurable in 
terms of money, is meaningless ; capital 
instruments are heterogeneous, comple- 
mentary, forming an order or structure 
of interlocking and variably specific 
functions. It is with this order or struc- 
ture, with its maintenance and develop- 
ment by more or less well-informed 
entrepreneurial initiative in a world of 
unexpected change, that his book is con- 
cerned. From the notion of changing 
complementarity there follow conclu- 
sions about economic progress, fluctua- 
tions, the nature and role of money, the 
‘unction of prices in transmitting know- 
‘cdge, and the locus of entrepreneurial 
control, which could be discussed in as 
many full-leneth essays as there are 


Paragraphs in “Capital and its Struc- 
ture.” 





Mr Lachmann’s affinities are with’ the 
Austrian school of ecenomists, on whose 
behalf he sounds the most powerful 
rallying-cry to be heard since the Key- 
nesian panzer-division rolled over them 
twenty years ago. The essential condi- 
uon of smooth economic progress is 
compatibility of expectations and thus 
of the plans based on these. It is im- 
possible that all expectations and plans 
should be compatible from the begin- 
ning; but both can be continuously 
corrected, thus minimising malinvest- 
ment and bringing about the best 
possible use of malinvested capital, so 
long as the main instrument for the 
transmission of knowledge—that is, the 
price system—is able to deliver messages 
speedily and truthfully. Commodity 
prices, consumer-goods prices, factor 
prices, security prices, and above all the 
rate of interest, should be as flexible and 
sensitive as human institutions allow ; a 
stabilised or controlled price, like a 
railway signal set permanently at green 
or red, is bound to produce either colli- 
sions or immobility. This is virtually 
the Hayek-Mises doctrine, though Pro- 
fessor Lachmann is enough of a realist 
not to call, like Professor von Mises, 
for a grand sweeping return to a more- 
than -nineteenth-century purity’ of 
laisser-faire. It has much in common 
with the thesis of Professor Frankel as 
set out in “ The Economic Impact on 
Underdeveloped Countries,” and also 
with that of Professor Rostow in “ The 
Process of Economic Growth” (a work 
surprisingly not mentioned in the present 
volume). “It has links with the Hicks- 
Harrod analysis of the trade cycle, which, 
however, Professor Lachmann severely 
criticises for its neglect of heterogeneity ; 
it is fundamentally and indeed militantly 
anti-Keynesian. 


The attack on Keynes, although often 
shrewd and damaging, never amounts 
to a systematic getting to grips. This 
failure impairs the force and sufficiency 
of “ Capital and Its Structure,” but does 
not vitiate its positive arguments. 
Despite its brevity, this is an important 
work. For the next few years at all 
events it should be impossible to discuss 
the nature and functions of capital—or 
such eminently practical matters as the 
investment process and the forms of in- 
dustrial and financial organisation— 
without constant reference to Professor 
Lachmann’s contribution to the debate. 


They Chose Freedom 


EMPIRE OF FEAR. 
By Vladimir and Evdokia Petrov. 


Deutsch. 351 pages. 18s. 


HE psychology of the refugee from 

communism is, by now, fairly well 
documented, but “ Empire of Fear” is 
an important addition to the evidence. 
Most of those who have broken with the 
Soviet regime—from M. Larsons, who 
defected in Lenin’s lifetime and was 
living in Australia at the time of the 
Petrov incident, to Kravchenko—did not 
themselves belong to the repressive 


apparatus of the Soviet state. They were 
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indeed instruments of the Soviet state, 
but only in the sense that all its citizens 
are ; and they had become increasingly 
unwilling instruments. The interest of 
the Petrovs’ book is, above all, that, far 
from being unwilling instruments, they 
had both been zealous, indeed irre- 
proachable communists ; and, moreover, 
long standing members of the MVD and 
charged, therefore, with preventing the 
kind of defection that has made their 
case a cause célébre. The humour of 
this paradox does not escape Vladimir 
Petrov, who writes: 


. -. I can justly claim that no defections 

occured while I remained in the Soviet 
Embassy at Canberra. What greater 
irony could there be than the fact that 
the first person to escape from the Soviet 
Embassy to refuge in Australia was my- 
self, the specialist in preventing such 
occurrences! 

As it happens, “ Empire of Fear” is a 
work of high quality as well as of pro- 
found interest. The authors make no 
attempt to merge their personalities into 
that of a single anonymous narrator. 
Husband and wife tell their own stories 
in separate groups of chapters, without, 
however, losing either unity or con- 
tinuity of narrative. There are no 
purple passages, and both the Petrovs 
exercise a remarkable self-restraint in 
avoiding either crude anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda or whitewashing of their own 
characters and motives. The result is 
tragic and impressive: a clear exposé of 
the process by which normal human 
beings, when caught in the mesh of an 
all-pervading tyranny, can themselves 
become the means of perpetuating it. It 
is clear from much of their book that the 
Petrovs now see the recent history of 
Russia from a western point of view. But 
the transformation is still incomplete 
and the conflict of loyalties not entirely 
resolved, as Vladimir Petrov demon- 
strates by a curious apology for his 
former chief Beria—now the universai 
scapegoat of Stalin’s successors. 

The general reader will find “ Empire 
of Fear” more readable and more mov- 
ing than Kravchenko’s “I Chose Free- 
dom.” The student of international 
affairs will find that it adds little to 
Kravchenko’s indictment of the Soviet 
system, though confirming it in detail. 
The student of Soviet affairs will find in 
it interesting passages on Trotsky and 
Mme. Kollontai ; and, above all, a use- 
ful corrective to Bialoguski’s superficial 
and inaccurate account in “ The Petrov 
Story” (reviewed in these pages on 
January 7th) of events leading up to the 
Petrovs’ defection. Indeed, Vladimir 
Petrov, in an appendix, lists some of 
Bialoguski’s major errors. Evdokia 
Petrov’s account of her house arrest 
after her husband’s defection, of the 
surging crowds at Mascot airport, and of 
her dramatic flight to Darwin, has the 
breathless quality of a thriller. If 
“Empire of Fear” achieves the best- 
seller status it deserves, it will show the 
wider public how very far the Soviet 
leaders would need to travel on tie road 
to legality before President Rvosevelt’s 
fourth freedom becomes the birthright 
of the Soviet citizen. 


° 
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Princes and Powers 


TWILIGHT OF THE MAHARAJAS. 
By Kenneth Fitze. 


Murray. 180 pages. ‘15s. 


N this book ‘Sit Kenneth Fitze seems 

to take particular delight in flourish- 
ing what he calls “the veil of bureau- 
cratic discretion.” If, instead, he had 
courageously torn it asunder, his long 
and varied experience as a member of 
the oid Indian Political Service, which 
channelled the relations between the 
Indian princes and the Viceroy, would 
have enabled him to make a greater 
and more definitive contribution to an 
important and neglected aspect of recent 
Indo-British history. As it is, however, 
about three-quarters of his book is con- 
cerned with what some elders on the 
Right will sigh over as the vanished 
romance and splendours of-the “ real 
Indian India.” Left-wingers, on the 
other hand, will view the same matter 
sardonically as a catalogue of unbeliev- 
able trivialities. that constitute an indict- 
ment of British rule for which the 
appropriate adjective would be “ pitiful ” 
rather than “appalling”; and stu- 
dents of -history (among whom Sir 
Kenneth’s two final chapters, “ Dooms- 
day” and “Post-mortem” entitle him 
to be included) will diagnose it as 
the nemesis that overtook princes and 
paramount power for their ostrich- 
like refusal to recognise that once 
dominion status had been proclaimed 
the goal of British policy, the fate of the 
princes as autocrats was sealed. The 
only group who saw in this proclama- 
tion the green light for democracy in 
the states were the leaders of the Con- 
gress party, so that when they secured 
independence they were able to dispose 
of the princes with a maximum of logic 
and a minimum of fuss 


Sir Kenneth himself illustrates the 
divided state of the British official mind 
towards the princes, for his attitude 
varies from page to page between frank 
enjoyment of the glamour and the 
pageantry, righteous condemnation of 
that princely misrule which he was 
officially required to ignore unless it 
threatened to lead to open scandal or 


revolt, and realistic appreciation that the - 


date of Britain’s departure from India 
would have been advanced by any sin- 
cere attempt to imaugurate popular 
government in the princely states. 
Whether the achievement of an inde- 
pendent Indian dominion in 1937 rather 
than in 1947 would have strengthened 
the Commonwealth during and after the 
second World War is an interesting sub- 
ject for speculation, but irrelevant 
because it was not practical politics in 
those prewar years. 

But for the most part Sir Kenneth, 
the percipient historian, yields to Sir 
Kenneth, the suave host of the Resi- 
dency, and chapter after chapter is filled 
with (extremely discreet) anecdotes and 
accounts of durbars, social junketings, 

. and record bags of game. These should 
prove a gold mine to the irreverent con- 
tributors to “ This England ” and other 
similar wry-humoured corners. For 


instance, when describing attempts to 
beat records in the number of birds 
shot on one occasion, Sir Kenneth con- 
cludes “. . . but I hasten to add that 
such slaughter was by no means pur- 
poseless, since it took at least a hundred 
bagheris (ortolans) to make one of the 
delicious pies for which the palace was 
deservedly famous.” 


American Censorship 


THE RIGHT TO READ. 
By Paul Blanshard. 
USA: The Beacon Press. 339 pages. $3.50. 


- is appropriate that Boston, the 
greatest centre of literary suppression 
in America, should provide the imprint 
for a study of American censorship at 
mid-century. Nor is it inappropriate 
that the author should be someone noted 
for his investigations of the Catholic 
Church in its more illiberal manifesta- 
tions. However, readers of Mr Blan- 
shard’s earlier works will not find that 
this one is written in quite the doc- 
trinaire crusader’s mood that marked, 
for example, “Freedom and Catholic 
Power.” “The Right to Read” pro- 
ceeds from no mere doctrinaire premises 
than that, ceteris paribus, Americans 
should be allowed to read what they 
want to, and Mr Blanshard realises per- 
fectly well that there are areas of print, 
as of speech, where ceteris are not 
paribus, where for example comic books 
are not comic, or advertisements are not 
entirely truth-telling, or obscenity is not 
art. “The Right to Read” is an 
eminently sensible and fairminded book, 
which does not make the mistake of 
assuming that free speech is the only 
civil liberty. 

Part of the reason for this reasonable- 
ness may be that the United States at 
the moment presents a picture of literary 
freedom which Mr Blanshard, and those 
who feel like him, can view without 
dismay. There are some dark spots—the 
arbitrary censorship record of the Post- 
master General, the misplaced patriotism 
of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and the American Legion, 
the covert pressure of Roman Catholic- 
ism—but in general the printed word 
enjoys a degree of protection greater 
than at any earlier time in America and 
one which compares favourably with 
nearly every other country in the world. 
In the Supreme Court it has a remark- 
ably steady palladium ; as Mr Blanshard 
puts it, “in most areas the right to read 
is not seriously limited by law ; the most 
serious curtailments come from pressure 
and prejudice.” Indeed, a British reader 
ignorant of American practices will be 
surprised at Mr Blanshard’s quoted pro- 
tests against the right of government 
departments to retain some secrets in 
their files, just as a reader who does 
know the United States will feel that Mr 
Blanshard hardly does justice to the 
leniency of the American libel law, at 
least as compared with the British. In- 
deed at the moment the most serious 
menaces to literary freedom are, as Mr 
Blanshard fully recognises, cultural and 
¢conomic—the book aversion of a freely 
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educated, freely tele-fed democracy, 

the economic pressures which reduc 

number and variety of the organ: 

news and opinion. And in th 
respects, English readers of Mr B) 
shard should realise, it is time, not ¢ 
tance, which separates Europe from 

United States. 


Stark Coast 


THE LYCIAN SHORE. 
By Freya Stark. 


Murray. 215 pages. 25s. 


HIS is a puzzling book. I: 

everything that a good travel bh 
should have. It records a journey | 
sea along the southern coast of Turke, 
from Smyrna almost as far as Antalya 
a beautiful, fascinating and little-known 
part of the world. The natural beautc: 
and the ruins of man are described in 
evocative and often strikingly unusua! 
phrases. (Near the isthmus of Cnid 
the shores grew “even more solemn as 
if cathedral aisles were standing in thx 
sea” ; while on Samos some ruins “ !ic 
heaped about with that edited look whi: 
archeology gives to ruins.”) The vicis 
situdes of travel and the encounters with 
the natives are described with vivid 
amusement. The past, which along that 
coast often competes for attention so 
much more vigorously and persistent|\ 
than the present, is described and probe 
with careful erudition. The writing 
excellent although occasionally marred 
by a tendency to be too mannered. 
There is a liberal selection of fine photo- 
graphs (taken by the author), a good 
map, references for the scholar, 
chronology of the 5th and 4th centuries 
Bc for the ignoramuses, and in genera 
the book is splendidly produced. 


Yet the total effect is oddly unsatis- 
factory, and it is not easy to say exact!) 
why. Perhaps it is because Miss Stark’s 
last book was very similar to this onc 
and she should till fresh fields. Perhaps 
it is because of the faint aura of pri 
tentiousness that hovers over the book 
an unforeseen consequence, maybe, « 
fitting in Miss Stark’s reflections on |i!: 
here and there, between weighing ancho: 
in one remote bay and arriving at th: 
next ancient site. Perhaps the book \: 
packed with more erudition than it can 
comfortably hold—although a trave 
book which takes account only of th: 
present is a poor, lame thing, withou! 
any depth. “The past,” says Miss 
Stark, “is never quite past.” And sh: 
sets herself to draw a picture of th 
Aégean coast of Turkey—“ not statis 
tical, but animated and vague as if it 
were our own life ”—as the region mus! 
have seemed to Alexander the Grea! 
and his companions when they came \ 
“liberate” it and its Greek cities fron 
the Persians in 334 BC. 


Somehow it does not quite come of! 
The sonorous names, the literary allu- 
sions, the snippets of legend and histor) 
simply cascade remorselessly about one’s 
ears, rather like the pack of: cards 
descending on Alice at the end of he! 
dream. And, like Alice, one is quit¢ 


glad to go home to tea. 
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Ten productive years in ae 
Northern Ireland 


Mr. WALTER LINES, Chairman of Lines Bros. Ltd., 

makers of the famous Pedigree Prams and Tri-ang Toys, answers 
here some questions on his company’s ten years of experience 
of manufacturing in Northern Ireland. 





Why did you go to Northern Ireland ? 


Because in 1945 we couldn’t get enough labour over 
here. The Northern Ireland Government offered us 
much practical help—a Government factory was ready, 
hard cash towards machinery, extra supplies of steel 
and other raw materials, 


Did you find labour 
up to expectations ? 
Yes, we did. And our labour relations are pretty good. 
Now all our employees, except the Works Manager, are 
local people. We have found the Northern Ireland NORTHERN IRELAND OFFERS: 


worker adaptable, very ready to learn and with good 


as h ¢ bl - ‘ PLENTIFUL LABOUR GENEROUS FINANCIAL 
Mesh i ision ne compares avourabd y with workers over Plentiful ine supply. ASSISTANCE 
—_ Possibility of multiple shifts. 25%, capital grant for plant, 
: Little absenteeism: low lL. hinery and new buildings. 
What about production problems p —— eeism: low labour machinery and new buildings 


sequence We ve been able d High output per man Grants toward transfer of 
eS of co = 7 aT ° = ig 10u L : 

Non nse uen . ha b n bl ’ to intr oauce 5 machin ry to North n Ir land. 
new methods, mac hines and a conveyor system with the ' . er e 


: aa Grants for training and services. 
full co-operation of workers and the Unions. 


: 7 i Government factories to meet Concession rents. 
Castlereagh is the only factory in the group making | your needs on rental or 


animals on wheels. It is a very successful line and sells | "Pavment. ares 
well at home and throughout the world. 





The recently formed Northern Ireland Development Council, a 
What about transport ? Government-appointed body under the Chairmanship of Lord 


. . Chandos, has prepared a practical memorandum of the facts a 
Always a problem, for prams are tricky things to pack. Ail P 


Castlereagh serves our markets in the North of England 
and Scotland, and with careful planning we keep trans- 
port costs down to an economic level. 


businessman wants to know. Ask for it in strict confidence from 
the Council. Read it: then if as a Managing Director you want to 
go further, write back to Lord Chandos and he will send his per- 
sonal representative to see you. Or, if you prefer it, conduct all 


Would you consider further expansion your correspondence with the Ministry of Commerce, Dept. E, 
; Belfast. 
in Northern Ireland ? 


We are at present considering this matter, as we feel Northern Ireland Development Council 
that our venture in Northern Ireland has been well I3E Lower Regent Street, London, SWI 


worth while and could be developed further. 


Se a? cacecee shia tai te win cin cate exis aia dda tia amen th nin eh EE AE ES LE EE TE I ES 


oo _ BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LTD. - COURTAULDS, LIMITED 
Over 100 firms have set up factories in perricy TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD. - METAL BOX CO. LTD. 
Northern Ireland since the war. woenes TOOL CO. LTD. (U.S.A.) - BEHR MANNING, LTD. (U.S.A.) 

Here are a few of them— peexsHIRE KNITTING (ULSTER) LTD. (US.A.) - PYE, LTD. 


rs Le el 
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* — och lika viktigt som att segla 


Nu har den svenska exportindustrien fétt tillgdng till en 
inhemsk reklamorganisation helt inriktad p& export- 
marknadernas speciella behov. Nu kan Ni f& sam- 
ordnad internationell reklam och teknisk information — 
pa alla de stora kulturspraken — utférd av ett interna- 
a 8 tionelit team med mangarig erfarenhet och insikter i indu- 
striens marknadsproblem. Med oss kan Ni dstadkomma 
god, centraliserad och darfér ekonomisk exportreklam, 

























EXPORT PROMOTIONS AB 


Organisationsadress: Fleminggatan 62 - Stockholm - Tel. 522007, 522008 och 206079 
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From Bannermen to 
War Lords 


THE RISE OF CHINESE MILITARY 
POWER 1895-1912. 

By Ralph L. Powell. 

Princeton University Press. London: Cum- 
berlege. 393 pages. 48s. 


A HUNDRED years ago there was a 
I\ very striking disparity between the 
vast size and population of the Chinese 
empire and the quality of the armed 
forces by which it was sustained and 
defended. The indiscipline, low morale 
and antiquated equipment of Chinese 
armies were notorious, and the Chinese 
soldier, armed with matchlock and 
spear and carrying an umbrella and a 
fan, inspired only derision in the western 
nations that had dealings with China. 

Today China has emerged as a for- 
midable military power—even though 
still dependent on the Soviet Union for 
major armaments—and is endeavouring 
to build up the most numerous fighting 
forces in the world. A difficult and 
often devious path has led from the 
former condition of extreme military 
weakness to the present position of 
strength, and the earlier part of the 
development—or, more precisely, the 
period from: the Sino-Japanese war of 
1894-95 to the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1912—is the subject of this 
well-documented and informative book 
by an American military historian. Its 
title, indeed, is somewhat misleading, 
for there was still hardly anything that 
could be called military power at the 
end of the period in question. But a 
beginning was made during these years 
in the creation of a modern-style army, 
and the form of: military organisation 
then adopted had important political 
consequences for the subsequent history 
of China under the Republic. 

The author points out that the 
Manchu “ Bannermen,” whose prowess 
had been sufficient to conquer China 
and break the power of the Kalmuk 
Mongols in tke seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, had become in the 
nineteenth a class of idle hereditary pen- 
sioners, and were no longer of any value 
as a fighting fotce; moreover, the 
intense conservatism of the ruling 
bureaucracy prevented any attempt to 
modernise their training and equipment. 
China’s first modern-style military units 
were formed, not from the old Banner 
troops, but from the “ militia armies ” 
called into existence to fight the Taiping 
rebels and dependent on the provincial 
governors who enlisted them. During 
the last period of the Manchu dynasty 
the new-style army did not replace, but 
merely supplemented, the Banner estab- 
lishment, which had become a vested 
interest of the ancien régime, and the 
maintenance of the two types of army 
simultaneously imposed an intolerable 
burden on the national finances. After 
the Revolution of 1911 the Bannermen 
were finally disbanded, but the decen- 
tralised organisation of the new forces, 
which originated in provincial levies, 
was conducive to the growth of regional 
military factions and led directly to the 


anarchy of the “ war lord” period. Mr 
Powell has succeeded more than any 
previous writer in disentangling the 
special military factors at work in the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and 


the subsequent temporary disintegra- 
tion of China. 


Forests and the State 


TREES, WOODS AND MAN. 
By H. L. Edlin. 


Collins. 287 pages. 30s. 


AS the author admits, his text must 
overlap to some extent with that of 
others in this well-known New Naturalist 
series, since forestry is concerned with 
several sciences and with rural economy. 
The first five chapters which form Part I 
—*“ The Natural Setting ”—deal with the 
natural history or biology of trees alone, 
considered as growing in an environment 
uninfluenced by man. Part II treats of 
man’s growing influence on the forest, 
his growing regard for their welfare, and 
his philosophy towards them. Against 
this background the stories of the more 
important groups of trees are described 
in the fourteen chapters of Part III. 
In a broad sweep of the centuries it 
would be too much to expect, in a 


-volume of this size, any very profound 


treatment of history and much of the 
early story is necessarily supposition. 


‘Yet one catches glimpses of the influ- 


ences that have moulded existing 
patterns, including the slackening-off in 
planting in the nineteenth century— 
attributed mainly to increasing oppor- 
tunities for investment in industry. 
Oddly enough, the direct economic in- 
centives arising from tax concessions to 
woodland owners receive no mention. 
Mr Edlin, who is editor of technical 
publications for the Forestry Commis- 
sion, does not, however, shirk making 
broad estimates of future production, 
income and employment from the pro- 
posed investment associated with current 
forest policy. Attention is given to the 
reasons favouring the planting of 
coniferous trees. 

What is the main purpose of this 
book ? Two wars have depleted the 
forestry resources of this country and 
the rebuilding and expansion will be 
done by private owners and by the state. 
The state’s activity implies an expansion 
at the expense of existing land uses and 
there is thus need to encourage a sound 
public opinion about the aims of forestry, 
and about its place in the national 
economy. Too little attention has been 
given in the past to this need for well- 
informed public opinion on some con- 
troversial issues of forest policy. This 
publication should appeal to the general 
reader who shows an interest in the 
broad problems of forestry and their 
relationship to social needs. To help 
him there are over fifty excellent photo- 
graphs—of which half are in colour. 





Correction.—In our review of Alan 
Moorehead’s “ Gallipoli” last week, the 
naval commander referred to as Roebuck 
was Vice-Admiral J. M. de Robeck. We 
apologise for the error. 


pee 
Shorter Notices 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMIC 
REASONING 


By Marshall A. Robinson, Herbert C. 
Morton and James D. Calderwood. The 


Brookings Institution. London: Faber. 
346 pages. 21s. 6d. 


Anyone led by the title of this book to 
expect a training-manual in the basic drill 
of economic thought and the use of 
economic concepts will be disappointed. It 
is, in fact, an objective and sensible, if not 
particularly profound and comprehensive, 
statement of pros and cons in matters of 
current economic policy. Terminology and 
analytical technique, so far from being dis- 
played and explained, are treated with a 
cavalier casualness quite unsuited to the 
serious beginner’s needs. (One may cite 
the confusion between “ pure” and “ per- 
fect” competition, the perverse use of 
“debt” for “credit” throughout the 
monetary section, and the blunt-instrument 
attack on the question of fluctuations and 
unemployment.) But the serious beginner’s 
needs are not the only ones worth consider- 
ing. For the much larger class of. non- 
economists wanting a clue but entirely 
witheut professional ambitions—a type of 
reader on whom the more technical sort of 
introduction is often much worse. than 
wasted—“‘ An Introduction to Economic 
Reasoning” has considerable merits. Its 
arrangement corresponds to the layman’s 
commonsense classification of problems, and 
its frank recognition of the political elements 
in all practical judgment ensures that he 
shall accept the relevance and realism of its 
arguments ; a point perhaps even more 
important in a book written for American 
readers, with their ingrained mistrust of 
academic economists, than in one addressed 
to the less suspicious English public. The 
authors are on the side of the angels; 
readers who have absorbed what they have 
to say will be fortified against a great deal 
of economic silliness. To say so much, 
while it may sound like strictly modified 
rapture, is to say a good deal, 


* 


AFRICA IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
Edited by Calvin W. Stillman. 
University of Chicago Press. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 351 pages. 45s. 
This is a most useful compendium of the 
papers prepared for the twenty-ninth insti- 
tute of the Norman Wait Harris Memorial 
Foundation at the University of Chicago, 
and is yet another reminder of growing 
American interest in Africa, and the 
thoroughness with which that interest is 
being pursued. These are scholarly papers ; 
they include an outstanding contribution 
on the economic development of Africa by 
Professor Arthur Lewis of Manchester 
University. He revises commonly held 
views about the rate of capital formation 
in some parts of the continent, concluding 
that for the Gold Coast it is as high as 15 
per cent of national income (itself a tricky 
concept in African conditions, however). But 
he believes that as external capital will 
remain inadequate to needs, living standards 
will remain lower than political needs per- 
haps require and certainly than African 
leaders will believe necessary. Dr Kenneth 
Robinson provides a most useful investiga- 
tion of political trends in French West 
Africa ; and this is paralleled by a study— 
less thorough, but particularly interesting— 
by a Portuguese African of his own country, 
Mozambique. These papers are a valuable 
background to the state of Africa today and 
have been revised and brought up to date 
since the institute meeting was held in 1953. 
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Negro Votes 


Washington, D.C. 

a National Association for the Advancement of 

Coloured People, which has been leading the fight 
against racial segregation for forty-seven years, approaches 
its annual convention next month at the height of its 
membership and power. There is a new militancy among 
the southern Negroes, following the triumph of the asso- 
Ciation’s case before the Supreme Court against segrega- 
tion in publicly-financed schoois. As a result the NAACP 
is under a double pressure, from its own members to press 
harder and faster and from many of its white liberal 


allies to ease up on the school issue now that it has won, 


its principle, and to take a long hard look at its future 
strategy. 

There are three major decisions which the Negroes must 
make: about the order of priorities in the South, about 
tactics in Congress and about tactics in the coming election. 
Some of the NAACP’s critics, including a few Negro 
leaders, have argued that there should be greater emphasis 
on the Negroes’ right to vote and less on the rapid inte- 
gration of schools. It is held that once a substantial pro- 
portion of Negroes are voting in the South, candidates 
for office are bound to compete with each other in making 
commitments to secure Negro support. This is the tradi- 
tional way in which minorities have achieved recognition 
in American society and there is good reason to believe 
that with this lever the structure of segregation can be 
brought tumbling down. Moreover, the free ballot is such 
a fundamental democratic right that an effort to enforce 
the Negroes’ claim to it would unite their friends and 
divide even the upholders of segregation. In addition, 
the arguments of white Southerners against immediate 
integration in education are making some impact in the 
North. Many white parents who are well disposed towards 
the Negro case in general have mixed feelings about the 
sudden dilution of white schools by large numbers of 
coloured children of much lower social and educational 
standards. 

The pattern of Negro voting, while vastly improved since 
the war, is still very spotty throughout the South. Only 
five states—Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas and 
Virginia—still retain the poll tax, which used to be the 
symbol of disfranchisement. Even in them this is not now 
the main obstacle to voting, since Negroes have more 
money and the tax has in some cases been reduced. The 
real barriers are twofold. The first is the legal provision 
in most of the southern states that a voter must be literate 
and must be able to understand and interpret the state 
constitution. This leaves the enfranchisement of Negro 


voters very largely up to local registrars, who are liable to 
improvise their own examinations in political science when 
they see a Negro approaching their door. But in many 
rural areas this refinement is unnecessary. It is sufficient 
that before his name can go on the voting register the 
Negro must visit the courthouse, which is firmly associated 
in his mind with getting into trouble with the law. In 
case he misses the point, a sharp hint may be added that 
credit facilities will not be available to Negroes who make 
trouble by going to the polling booth. 

But given all the obstacles to Negro voting, some of 
which can perhaps only be overcome by federal action, 
there is still a great deal that Negro leadership could do 
to encourage coloured people to vote. In New Orleans, 
for instance, where there is no serious barrier to Negro 
registration, the voting figures in coloured precincts are 
discouragingly low. Even the restrictive registration laws 
can be beaten. In a few towns special “clinics” have 
been started to put would-be voters through their paces 
on the state constitution. If properly briefed applicants 
are still rejected, test cases can then be taken to court ; 
in some such instances registrars have backed down as 
soon as action was threatened. . 

The NAACP leaders are planning to launch a registra- 
tion campaign at their coming convention. At the same 
time they insist that they cannot allow it to obscure their 
struggle for racially integrated schools, since this is where 
the Supreme Court has most decisively pronounced the law 
to be on their side. Moreover, the school question is for 
them the fundamental one, since “ segregated schools teach 
segregation.” Negro leaders say they are ready to negotiate 
with local school boards on how local conditions can best 
be met, provided this is done within the framework of com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court’s decision. But they can- 
not retreat in states which have formally proclaimed their 
intention of circumventing the clear rulings of the Court. 


* 


The second main problem for Negro leaders concerns 
the coming election and the coloured vote in the North ; 
since 1936 this vote, which used to be given to the Republi- 
cans as the party of Lincoln, has been overwhelmingly 
Democratic. In a sense it holds the balance of power: in 
a presidential election the candidate who has a majority of 
a state’s popular vote, however small, captures that state’s 
entire vote in the electoral college and the Negro vote is 
strongest in states which have the most votes in that college, 
such as New York, Pennsylvania, California and Illinois. 
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In a close contest the Negroes could easily supply the 
margin for victory. Furthermore, the Republicans need 
to capture fifteen seats in November to win control of the 
House of Representatives; in fourteen districts which 
elected Democrats by a majority of less than five per cent 
last time the Negro vote is larger than that. 

The temptation is therefore strong for the Negro leaders 
to attempt to make this year’s election into a demonstration 
{ their political power. But there are at least two pitfalls 
to this course. In the first place, if Negro leaders call on 
their followers to vote Republican in order to teach the 
Democrats a lesson, they risk large desertions from the 
ranks ; many northern Negroes vote for a Democrat because 
of their economic status rather than their race and have 
close ties of, loyalty to the local Democratic organisation. 
Secondly, the Negroes risk a breach with their warmest and 
most powerful friends, as Mr Roy Wilkins, the NAACP’s 
general secretary, discovered when he told the Democrats 
that they must control their reactionary members in Con- 
gress if they wanted Negro votes. Mr Wilkins had difficulty 
after that speech in persuading Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt not 
to resign from the board of the NAACP. 

This risk of splitting the Democratic party is linked with 
a heart-searching conflict that has been going on inside 
liberal ranks over congressional tactics. The issue is 
whether an amendment forbidding racial segregation in 
schools receiving aid from the federal government should 
be attached to the pending Bill which would authorise this 
much-needed assistance, thereby seriously prejudicing its 
chances of being passed by the Senate. The soreness with 
which the racial question is trying the liberal conscience is 
perhaps measured by the vote at last week’s meeting of the 
left-wing pressure group, Americans for Democratic 
Action ; after passionate debate over the anti-segregation 
amendment, the ADA remained on record as favouring it 
by 128 votes to 123. However much liberals who have 
to divide their enthusiasm among several causes may twist 
and turn, the Negro leaders are quite determined that racial 
issues shall dominate this election year. 


No Arms Race 


NV R. DULLES is understandably sceptical where the 
‘A Soviet Union is concerned, but he might have 
welcomed the reduction in the size of the Russian Army 
more enthusiastically if it had not come just at the moment 
When it was most likely to encourage Congress to cut 
American military expenditures. So far this year, however, 
at least where United States forces are concerned, the 
tendency in Congress has been to increase rather than to 
reduce spending, in order to counter the coming Soviet 
superiority in long-range bombers. This superiority has 
been admitted by leading spokesmen for the Air Force, and 
in answer to the disquiet aroused by their evidence the 
Secretary of Defence, Mr Wilson, has stepped up plans for 
the future output of B-52s, the new American heavy bomber, 
very substantially, 

But Mr Wilson has stressed that the United States must 
not be tempted to enter an arms race and has emphasised 
the basic theories of “ balanced defence ” and of “ national 
air power,” as has President Eisenhower, who is after all 
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the country’s most authoritative military spokesman. Af a 


recent press conference he pointed out that the American 
Navy was the most powerful in the world and well supplied 
with effective aircraft, and that the United States has over- 
seas bases from which to operate its medium bombers. 
Both the President and Mr Wilson insist that the defetice of 
the United States must be based on strategic requirements, 
not on attempts to match the Russians weapon for weapon. 

These statements have not satisfied all the critics: the 
Washington Post, for example, does not think Americans 
will take kindly to the idea of a “ second-best Strategic Air 
Force ” for the sake of a balanced budget. But the House 
of Representatives seems to have been reassured ; it has 
passed the defence appropriations of $33.6 billion for the 
coming fiscal year, with about half for the Air Force, after 
only a perfunctory attempt to force the Administration to 
spend more on B-52s. But the Bill is now in the Senate: 
it is there that concern about American strength in the air 
is being expressed most openly, in the special inquiry being 
conducted by Senator Symington, who is not only an ex- 
Secretary of the Air Force, but a potential Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. 


Medal for George 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S offer to Senator 

George, on his retirement, of a newly conceived 
appointment as special representative to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation was more than an imagina- 
tive decoration for a 78-year-old Democrat who has served 
in the Senate since 1922. It was also more than an under- 
lining of the importance which the President attaches to 
the fuller development of Nato’s functions. It was above 
all a quick and astute political move, which should put 
new life into the concept of a bipartisan foreign policy just 
when there was danger that the election campaign might 
kill it off altogether. By associating a respected and 
influential Democrat with the Administration’s approach 
to international questions, the appointment will weaken 
one of the complaints about that approaca—that it has 
been formulated with little or no consideration for the 
Democratic point of view. Moreover, it will be difficult 
for the Democrats to attack those sections of the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy with which Mr George will be 
closely concerned. 

That Mr George will himself be helpful to the Adminis- 
tration in his new job goes without saying. In his political 
outlook he is really closer to the Administration than to 
other officials of his own party, especially on financial 
matters such as the need for a balanced budget. He has 
frequently given a lead to the Administration—perhaps 
sometimes at its suggestion—on international questions; 
for example, he first proposed the meeting with the Soviet 
leaders which became last summer’s Geneva conference. 
And now that he no longer faces a bitter fight for 
re-election next autumn against an opponent who has been 
charging him with putting the needs of foreign countries 
before those of his home state of Georgia, Mr George may 
feel free to support the Administration on foreign aid and 
other issues with more enthusiasm than he has recently 
shown. . 
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Negro Votes 


Washington, D.C. 

HE National Association for the Advancement of 

Coloured People, which has been leading the fight 
against racial segregation for forty-seven years, approaches 
its annual convention next month at the height of its 
membership and power. There is a new militancy among 
the southern Negroes, following the triumph of the asso- 
ciation’s case before the Supreme Court against segrega- 
tion in publicly-financed schools. As a result the NAACP 
is under a double pressure, from its own members to press 
harder and faster and from many of its white liberal 
allies to ease up on the school issue now that it has won, 
its principle, and to take a long hard look at its future 
strategy. 

There are three major decisions which the Negroes must 
make: about the order of priorities in the South, about 
tactics in Congress and about tactics in the coming election. 
Some of the NAACP’s critics, including a few Negro 
leaders, have argued that there should be greater emphasis 
on the Negroes’ right to vote and less on the rapid inte- 
gration of schools. It is held that once a substantial pro- 
portion of Negroes are voting in the South, candidates 
for office are bound to compete with each other in making 
commitments to secure Negro support. This is the tradi- 
tional way in which minorities have achieved recognition 
in American society and there is good reason to believe 
that with this lever the structure of segregation can be 
brought tumbling down. Moreover, the free ballot is such 
a fundamental democratic right that an effort to enforce 
the Negroes’ claim to it would unite their friends and 
divide even the upholders of segregation. In addition, 
the arguments of white Southerners against immediate 
integration in education are making some impact in the 
North. Many white parents who are well disposed towards 
the Negro case in general have mixed feelings about the 
sudden dilution of white schools by large numbers of 
coloured children of much lower social and educational 
standards. 

The pattern of Negro voting, while vastly improved since 
the war, is still very spotty throughout the South. Only 
five states—Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas and 
Virginia—still retain the poll tax, which used to be the 
symbol of disfranchisement. Even in them this is not now 
the main obstacle to voting, since Negroes have more 
money and the tax has in some cases been reduced. The 
real barriers are twofold. The first is the legal provision 
in most of the southern states that a voter must be literate 
and must be able to understand and interpret the state 
constitution. This leaves the enfranchisement of Negro 


voters very largely up to local registrars, who are liable to 
improvise their own examinations in political science when 
they see a Negro approaching their door. But in many 
rural areas this refinement is unnecessary. It is sufficient 
that before his name can go on the voting register the 
Negro must visit the courthouse, which is firmly associated 
in his mind with getting into trouble with the law. In 
case he misses the point, a sharp hint may be added that 
credit facilities will not be available to Negroes who make 
trouble by going to the polling booth. 

But given all the obstacles to Negro voting, some of 
which can perhaps only be overcome by federal action, 
there is still a great deal that Negro leadership could do 
to encourage coloured people to vote. In New Orleans, 
for instance, where there is no serious barrier to Negro 
registration, the voting figures in coloured precincts are 
discouragingly low. Even the restrictive registration laws 
can be beaten. Im a few towns special “clinics” have 
been started to put would-be voters through their paces 
on the state constitution. If properly briefed applicants 
are still rejected, test cases can then be taken to court ; 
in some such instances registrars have backed down as 
soon as action was threatened. . 

The NAACP leaders are planning to launch a registra- 
tion campaign at their coming convention. At the same 
time they insist that they cannot allow it to obscure their 
struggle for racially integrated schools, since this is where 
the Supreme Court has most decisively pronounced the law 
to be on their side. Moreover, the school question is for 
them the fundamental one, since “ segregated schools teach 
segregation.” Negro leaders say they are ready to negotiate 
with local school boards on how local conditions can best 
be met, provided this is done within the framework of com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court’s decision. But they can- 
not retreat in states which have formally proclaimed their 
intention of circumventing the clear rulings of the Court. 


* 


The second main problem for Negro leaders concerns 
the coming election and the coloured vote in the North ; 
since 1936 this vote, which used to be given to the Republi- 
cans as the party of Lincoln, has been overwhelmingly 
Democratic. In a sense it holds the balance of power: in 
a presidential election the candidate who has a majority of 
a State’s popular vote, however small, captures that state’s 
entire vote in the electoral college and the Negro vote is 
strongest in states which have the most votes in that college, 
such as New York, Pennsylvania, California and Illinois. 
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In a close contest the Negroes could easily supply the 
margin for victory. Furthermore, the Republicans need 
to capture fifteen seats in November to win control of the 
House of Representatives; in fourteen districts which 
elected Democrats by a majority of less than five per cent 
last time the Negro vote is larger than that. 

The temptation is therefore strong for the Negro leaders 
to attempt to make this year’s election into a demonstration 
of their political power. But there are at least two pitfalls 
to this course. In the first place, if Negro leaders call on 
their followers to vote Republican in order to teach the 
Democrats a lesson, they risk large desertions from the 
ranks ; many northern Negroes vote for a Democrat because 
of their economic status rather than their race and have 
close ties of loyalty to the local Democratic organisation. 
Secondly, the Negroes risk a breach with their warmest and 
most powerful friends, as Mr Roy Wilkins, the NAACP’s 
general secretary, discovered when he told the Democrats 
that they must control their reactionary members in Con- 
gress if they wanted Negro votes. Mr Wilkins had difficulty 
after that speech in persuading Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt not 
to resign from the board of the NAACP. 

This risk of splitting the Democratic party is linked with 
a heart-searching conflict that has been going on inside 
liberal ranks over congressional tactics. The issue is 
whether an amendment forbidding racial segregation in 
schools receiving aid from the federal government should 
be attached to the pending Bill which would authorise this 
much-needed assistance, thereby seriously prejudicing its 
chances of being passed by the Senate. The soreness with 
which the racial question is trying the liberal conscience is 
perhaps measured by the vote at last week’s meeting of the 
left-wing pressure group, Americans for Democratic 
Action ; after passionate debate over the anti-segregation 
amendment, the ADA remained on record as favouring it 
by 128 votes to 123. However much liberals who have 
to divide their enthusiasm among several causes may twist 
and turn, the Negro leaders are quite determined that racial 
issues shall dominate this election year. 


No Arms Race 


VV R. DULLES is understandably sceptical where the 

Soviet Union is concerned, but he might have 
welcomed the reduction in the size of the Russian Army 
more enthusiastically if it had not come just at the moment 
when it was most likely to encourage Congress to cut 
American military expenditures. So far this year, however, 
at least where United States forces are concerned, the 
tendency in Congress has been to increase rather than to 
reduce spending, in order to counter the coming Soviet 
superiority in long-range bombers. This superiority has 
been admitted by leading spokesmen for the Air Force, and 
in answer to the disquiet aroused by their evidence the 
Secretary of Defence, Mr Wilson, has stepped up plans for 
the future output of B-52s, the new American heavy bomber, 
very substantially, 

But Mr Wilson has stressed that the United States must 
not be tempted to enter an arms race and has emphasised 
the basic theories of “ balanced defence ” and of “ national 
air power,” as has President Eisenhower, who is after all 
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the country’s most authoritative military spokesman. At a 


recent press conference he pointed out that the American 
Navy was the most powerful in the world and well supplied 
with effective aircraft, and that the United States has over- 
seas bases from which to operate its medium bombers. 
Both the President and Mr Wilson insist that the defence of 
the United States must be based on strategic requirements, 
not on attempts to match the Russians weapon for weapon. 

These statements have not satisfied all the critics: the 
Washington Post, for example, does not think Americans 
will take kindly to the idea of a “ second-best Strategic Air 
Force” for the sake of a balanced budget. But the House 
of Representatives seems to have been reassured ; it has 
passed the defence appropriations of $33.6 billion for the 
coming fiscal year, with about half for the Air Force, after 
only a perfunctory attempt to force the Administration to 
spend nore on B-52s. But the Bill is now in the Senate: 
it is there that concern about American strength in the air 
is being expressed most openly, in the special inquiry being 
conducted by Senator Symington, who is not only an ex- 
Secretary, of the Air Force, but a potential Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. 


Medal for George 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S offer to Senator 

George, on his retirement, of a newly conceived 
appointment as special representative to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation was more than an imagina- 
tive decoration for a 78-year-old Democrat who has served 
in the Senate since 1922. It was also more than an under- 
lining of the importance which the President attaches to 
the fuller development of Nato’s functions. It was above 
all a quick and astute political move, which should put 
new life into the concept of a bipartisan foreign policy just 
when there was danger that the election campaign might 
kill it off altogether. By associating a respected and 
influential Democrat with the Administration’s approach 
to international questions, the appointment will weaken 
one of the complaints about that approaca—that it has 
been formulated with little or no consideration for the 
Democratic point of view. Moreover, it will be difficult 
for the Democrats to attack those sections of the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy with which Mr George will be 
closely concerned. 

That Mr George will himself be helpful to the Adminis- 
tration in his new job goes without saying. In his political 
outlook he is really closer to the Administration than to 
other officials of his own party, especially on financial 
matters such as the need for a balanced budget. He has 
frequently given a lead to the Administration—perhaps 
sometimes at its suggestion—on international questions; 
for example, he first proposed the meeting with the Soviet 
leaders which became last summer’s Geneva conference. 
And now that he no longer faces a bitter fight for 
re-election next autumn against an opponent who has been 
charging him with putting the needs of foreign countries 
before those of his home state of Georgia, Mr George may 
feel free to support the Administration on foreign aid and 
other issues with more enthusiasm than he has recently 
shown. 
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All of this may make up somewhat for his absence from 
the Senate, where the lack of his leadership will be 
seriously felt; Mr George does not, however, intend to 
retire before the present session is adjourned. Provided 
that the Democrats remain in power, he should be suc- 
ceeded in the vital post of chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee by Senator Theodore Green of Rhode 
Island, now aged 88 ; but if Mr Green can be persuaded 
to keep his present chairmanship of the Rules Committee 
(two chairmanships are not allowed), then Senator Ful- 
bright of Arkansas will head the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Neither of these men is as sympathetic to the 
Administration as is Senator George, but both have a pro- 
gressive outlook. Unfortunately there are few greater 
reactionaries than Mr Herman Talmadge, who seems sure 
to succeed Mr George as Senator from Georgia. He 
decided to retire mainly because Mr Talmadge was 
expected to win the Democratic nomination and it seems 
unlikely that anyone will now challenge this young and 
able demagogue, who will bring real strength to the 
causes of white supremacy and states’ rights in the Senate. 


Security versus Mobility 


HE 3,700 workers laid off in Michigan last week by the 
Chrysler Corporation may be the first to benefit from 
the motor industry’s scheme for supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits when it begins to come gradually into effect 
next month. Under this scheme, a modification of the 
United Automobile Workers’ original demand for a 
guaranteed annual wage, the employers have agreed to 
supplement the unemployment benefits already paid by the 
various states in order to bring the total unemployment 
pay to a maximum of 65 per cent of a man’s normal wage 
for the first four weeks, and 60 per cent for the next 
twenty-two weeks that he is out of work. The automobile 
industry has looked in vain for the expected spring pick 
up in demand and in the seven states in which it employs 
over three-quarters of its labour the total number of men 
laid off for an indefinite period had reached 148,000 early 
this month. Temporary shut-downs, including a one day 
stoppage at all of the plants belonging to the General 
Motors Corporation, brought the number of men not work- 
‘ing up to 300,000 at times, in an industry where total 
employment amounts to about 900,000. In the Detroit 
area, where the automobile industry is heavily concentrated, 
nearly 10 per cent of the entire labour force is now 
unemployed. 

The main objective of the United Automobile Workers, 
when they first put forward their proposals for a guaranteed 
annual wage, was. precisely to eliminate such sharp tem- 
porary fluctuations in employment. By forcing manufac- 
turers to continue to pay workers laid off, the union hoped 
to stabilise output. It is therefore not surprising that Mr 
Walter Reuther, the president of the UAW, is particularly 
alarmed at the present state of affairs, which is partly due 
to the over-expansion of the automobile industry and the 
saturation of its market last year. He has called for a joint 
conference between management and the trade union to 
discuss production scheduling and, like his British 
colleagues, for a full examination of the impact of automa- 
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tion on future employment. This disquiet, which has now 
come to a head in Detroit, is a symptom of a much wider 
change in the attitudes of American trade unionists. |r 
poses, in clear terms, the question whether the increasing 
preoccupation of American workers with security of em- 
ployment is reducing that mobility which has long been 
one of the most praiseworthy attributes of the American 
labour force. 


* 


The origins of the “mobile society” in the United 
States lie in the successive waves of immigrants from 
Europe that broke on the east coast, and in the moving 
frontier that drew them westward. The adventurous and 
footloose tradition they encouraged still persists, and higher 
incomes and the universal automobile have greatly facilitated 
movement. Moreover, two of the most important stimuli 
to mobility in the post-war American economy have lost 
none of their potency. One is the buoyancy and fluidity 
of an expanding economy, which provides varied oppor- 
tunities in new plants, new industries, and new industrial 
regions. The second is the American interpretation of 
“full employment.” In the United States this has not 
meant, as it has come to mean in practice in Britain, that 
a man should have the right to remain in his job whatever 
the demand for the product he makes. The American 
attitude can better be expressed as the maintenance of 
“ balanced employment,” where for every unemployed man 
there should exist a vacancy, but not necessarily in his home 
town or in his own industry. The present situation in 
Detroit is no exception: simultaneously with the recent 
decline in employment there, total employment has riser 
fcr the country as a whole. 

Under these conditions the attracting and repelling 
forces of a differential wage structure encourage labour to 
move out of declining industries and depressed areas and 
pull it into new industries and regions where the modern 
wants of consumers are being met. The mechanism is far 
from perfect ; indeed, the aim of many of Washington’s 
most powerful industrial lobbyists—representing the shoe, 
watch, textile and clothing industries, for example—is to 
frustrate mobility by persuading the government to give 
legislative or administrative protection to declining indus- 
tries. Even so, the stagnant pockets in the American 
economy, although larger than is sometimes realised in 
Britain, are not large enough to distort the direction of the 
main stream. This means that an unemployment figure of 
about 4 per cent of the labour force—the figure Keynes 
himself envisaged—can be politically tolerated in the 
United States ; this was in fact the average for last year, 
compared with 1.2 per cent in Britain. 

Now security has become a much more important factor 
in all union bargaining. There has been, since the war. 
a steady increase in the part played by “fringe bene- 
fits "—pensions, sickness and other social security provi- 
sions—in wage contracts between the unions and _ the 
employers. These benefits obtained from the employers 
supplement those available from the federal and _ state 


' governments, and from a variety of private sources, such 


as the Blue Cross and Blue Shield medical plans, but the 
responsibility assumed by the employer for the security of 


his workpeople is steadily growing and has now extended 
to their actual employment. 


From the point of view of mobility two things are 
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Birth of 
a Giant 


\ NEW GIANT has appeared among British newspapers: 
the Empire News & Sunday Chronicle, read by one fifth of the 
total adult population. The paper has now joined the small 
croup offering circulations so large and advantages so pro: 
nounced that they automatically demand inclusion on any 
national advertising schedule. 

The Empire News & Sunday Chronicle was formed in 
November 1955 by the amalgamation of two leading publica- 
tions. Average net sales figures show that, following the 
successful merger, the combined newspaper has continued 
to grow from strength to strength: 


January 1956....................2,508,845 copies per issue 
February 1956...................2,574,214 copies per issue 
March 1956.................. .2,623,805 copies per issue 


The rise of 114,960 copies in two months represents a gain 
of 300,000 readers, bringing the total readership to well 
over 7,300,000. 

This striking increase in circulation is an important market- 
ing factor. The Empire News & Sunday Chronicle is avowedly 
a ‘popular’ newspaper. It appeals directly to those sections of 
the mass-market which have gained most from the social and 
economic changes of the post-war years. 

But an even greater advantage to the advertiser is the paper’s 
regional distribution. Incontrast to the general pattern of reader- 
ship of Sunday newspapers, the Empire News & Sunday 
Chronicle is immensely strong throughout the entire North of 
England. This strength means that it is now both possible and 
economical for a national advertising campaign to achieve 
comprehensive coverage in the North through Sunday 
newspapers, 


ONE person in FIVE 
reads the 


Empire News 
& Sunday Chronicle 


. . . @national newspaper whose 
distinct regional strengths are 
indispensable to the advertiser 
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What do the travel-wise look for today? 
Perfection, of course. That’s why—for all the 
speed and quiet comfort too—experienced 
travellers flY TWA Super-G. Your choice? 
De luxe First Class or spacious Sky Tourist? 


FLY 


in the ; I 
world’s quietest, most luxurious long-range airliners 


SUPER-CS> CONSTELLATIONS 


TRANS WORLD AiRiines USA- EUROPE AFRICA- asia 


London: 200 Piccadill : 
. y, W.1. Tel. TR 
Manchester: BLAckfriars me 1234 


TWA now flies to another 5 key cities in America 
e —Cleveland, Detroit, Denver, Oklahoma City 
® and Tulsa—making a total of 66 major U.S. 
cities served from London by TWA. 
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) Zebra Continent Rd 


Africa is criss-crossed with zebras. 
Thousands of them, from Khartoum to the Cape, 
lift their heads for a moment as Fisons scientists pass by, 
walking, crawling on hands and knees, 
driving or whirring along in helicopters. 
And year by year African harvests 


increase in abundance and health. 
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significant: the fact that the employer’s responsibility ends 
if the worker voluntarily leaves his job ; and the tendency 


ta fix the scale of benefits, as well as pay, according to , 


length of service in the employment of a single employer. 
On the other hand, the section of the labour force most 
affected—the family man with relatively long seniority in 
ine job—has never been the most mobile element in the 
American labour market. The most mobile sections—the 
‘unior employees, and the senior executives—are less 
affected by the increasing concern for security. For the 
young employee, loss of seniority, or of the benefits that 
‘o with what little seniority he has, are of small significance. 
\nd for the top executive, prestige, a higher salary, and 
the social pressures to “ go places,” are in the United States 
more important than security, and stimulate a rapid inter- 
change of top management between one company and 
another. 

Fresh complications have been introduced by the recent 
growth of automatic processes in industry. Although the 
American trade unions have, on the whole, a sensible atti- 
tude to technological change, they are not entirely free from 
the sort of misconceptions that plague some British unions. 
The introduction on a large scale of more automatic 
machinery in the motor industry during the last four years 
was accomplished almost entirely during a period of rising 
demand, which virtually eliminated the problem of redun- 
dancy. But redundancy could be avoided only so long as 
the market could continue to absorb the expanded output 
of the new plants. Unemployment this year in Detroit, as 
in Coventry, has been caused by a fall in demand, and not 
by automation. And it is encouraging that the American 
unions are more concerned with retraining workers, than 
with trying to slow down the rate of adoption of 
automatic methods. It is also significant that, while 148,000 
unskilled and semi-skilled automobile workers are laid off, 
the industry still has vacancies for skilled technicians 
to service new machines. And the skills of the electronic 
engineer are likely to be much more interchangeable 
between industries than the older, more specialised skills. 


Wait and See at the « Fed” 


HE latest batch of statistics on the course of the 
American economy has done little to resolve the 
difference of opinion between the Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, who are still vigorously applying a brake 
on credit, and the Administration officials who feel that a 
lighter touch is called for. The gross national product in 
the first quarter of 1956 rose to an annual rate not far 
short of $400 billion, but was mounting less fast than during 
1955. Personal consumption, capital expenditures, mortgage 
debt and consumer instalment credit all showed the same 
tendency—a continued rise, but much slower than last year. 
Retail sales are now running below the last months of 1955 
na seasonally adjusted basis and the industrial production 
index, which began to edge downwards in March, is likely 
’ show a further decline. Industrial wholesale prices, 


although § per cent above a year ago, have begun to level 
off, but manufacturers still expect higher prices for steel 
ind are building up stocks. Retailers stocks, however, rose 
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less than they usually do in March, chiefly because the 
automobile dealers, who already had too many cars on hand 
at the beginning of the year, had little need to add to them. 

In the building industry, there are confusing cross cur- 
rents. New construction, which had its habitual seasonal 
jump in April, has been running at about the same rate as 
last year. But housing starts are down, and expenditure on 


Seasonally adjusted 
annual rate 
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residential building in the first four months of this year has 
declined by 6 per cent, in comparison with the same period 
last year. In contrast, outlays on industrial building have 
risen by 22 per cent and on commercial building by 25 per 
cent. Much of this expansion of industrial plant, jas well 
as the carrying of larger stocks, has been financed by the 
banks, but under the Federal Reserve System’s policy of 
tighter money new loans will not only be dearer, but will 
also be more difficult to obtain, even at the higher interest 
rates. How then, it is being asked, can expenditure on new 
plant and equipment increase this year as it is supposed 
to do, to underpin the weaker sectors of the economy, if the 
“ Fed ” is allowing its member banks to provide only enough 
credit to maintain the present volume ? Both President 
Eisenhower, at a recent press conference, and Mr Martin, 
the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, have answered 
this criticism by making it quite clear that the policy both 
of the Administration and of the “ Fed.” is to ensure that 
there will be adequate funds available for the expansion of 
the economy. The only point at issue between them is over 
when “adequate ” becomes “ not enough.” 


Triumph in Texas 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DALLAS 


HE sweeping victory of the forces of Senator Lyndon 

Johnson and Representative Sam Rayburn in the 
Democratic party’s precinct and county conventions in 
Texas early this month will have an effect upon national 
political developments from now until the November elec- 
tions. At issue in the contest was the chairmanship of the 
Texas delegation to the national convention, which will 
choose the Democratic presidential nominee in Chicago 
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next August. Governor Allan Shivers was opposing 
Senator Johnson for this chairmanship. Texas casts 24 
votes in the electoral college where the President is finally 
chosen—only five states have more votes there—and 
carries similar weight in the Democratic national conven- 
tion. In addition, the leaders of the Democratic party in 
the country at large were anxious to get Texas safely back 
in the party fold, and this seems to have been achieved by 
Mr Johnson’s triumph. 

It was Governor Shivers who bolted from the Democratic 
party in 1952, in conservative protest against its nomina- 
tion of Mr Stevenson, and led the fight for General 
Eisenhower in Texas. As a result the Republicans were 
given a presidential majority there for the second time in 
the state’s history. To lose their home state to a Republi- 
can nominee would be even more chagrining to Senator 
Johnson and Mr Rayburn in 1956 than it was in 1952, for 
both are even more prominent in their party now than 
they were then. But, as a result of their bitter fight 
to defeat Governor Shivers, it is possible that the Texas 
Democratic Party may lose enough strength to the Repub- 
lican Party to give the state to Mr Eisenhower again next 
November. 

In the general election of 1952, Governor Shivers, and 
all except one of the other Democratic nominees for office 
in the state, accepted nomination as Republicans also. 
Nevertheless, Mr Shivers denied that he had deserted to 
the Republican party ; he protested that he was still a 
Democrat, but that he put the party’s principles before 
the party’s label. But when it began to look as if a liberal 
candidate, probably Mr Stevenson himself, was again likely 
to be nominated by the Democrats for President in 1956, 
Mr Shivers had to face his dilemma again. Was he to 
desert the Democratic party permanently ? Re-enter it 
without making conditions ? Or‘re-enter it conditionally ? 
He chose the last course, reasserted his preference for 
principle rather than label and started the campaign which 
developed into a full-fledged fight between Senator Johnson 
and himself for control of the Texas delegation at Chicago. 

Governor Shivers based his campaign on a defence of 
states’ rights against encroachment by the federal govern- 
ment. Senator Johnson and Mr Rayburn supported states’ 
rights in somewhat less definite terms, but asserted that 
the best way to preserve them was through preserving the 
solidarity of the Democratic party which, after all, stands 
historically as the party of the South and of states’ rights. 
Mr Shivers demanded that the delegation from Texas to 
the national convention should be “unfettered and 
unpledged” to any candidate. Mr Johnson replied that 
what Mr Shivers really wanted was a “ Republican delega- 
tion to the Democratic national convention.” Governor 
Shivers accused Senator Johnson of “ cynical machinations 
directed from Washington” and Mr Johnson charged the 
Governor with using his office for political purposes. 

Certainly Mr Shivers’ defeat will mean the end of the 
domination he has exercised over the Democratic party 
in Texas since he became Governor in 1949. Indeed, one 
of the principal factors contributing to his loss of control 
was the knowledge that he was apparently retiring from 
public life early next year at the end of his present term 
as Governor. He also suffered from his connections with 
recent scandals in the state government, but the chief 
reason for his unexpected weakness this year, compared 
with Senator Johnson and Mr Rayburn, is that their 
national offices ensure them lasting political influence 
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whatever happens in the next few months. Both politicians 
and businessmen are aware that the country’s economic 
current now flows mainly from Washington, that the 
national capital impinges directly upon the awarding 
of many a contract, the adjustment of many an intricate 
tax question, and that there are endless other affairs where 
a friend in Washington, such as Senator Johnson or Mr 
Rayburn, can be helpful. Astute and energetic Senator 
Johnson has not damaged his political career by maintaining 
a most efficient office, keeping in contact with both govern- 
mental developments and “ folks back home.” And he is 
near enough to being half way between liberal and conser- 
vative to have the support of many on both sides. 

A Texas delegation headed by Governor Shivers would 
undoubtedly have produced a discordant note at the 
Democratic convention, and would have walked out if Mr 
Stevenson, Senator Kefauver, Governor Harriman or any 
other progressive Democrat had been nominated. A dele- 
gation led by Senator Johnson will promote harmony at 
Chicago and will strengthen the chances of the chief liberal 
candidates. He stands for moderation and loyalty to the 
Democratic party, regardless of who is nominated as 
presidential candidate. 


* 


But as a result of Senator Johnson’s victory, the Texas 
delegation also goes to Chicago instructed to vote for him 
as its “ favourite son” for the nomination. While this was 
only intended to strengthen Texas’s hand for bargaining 
purposes, it might precipitate Senator Johnson into the race 
for the Presidency should there be a deadlock between the 
leading Democratic possibilities. Mr Stevenson, Senator 
Kefauver and Governor Harriman all owe Senator Johnson 
and Mr Rayburn a common debt of gratitude for the party 
solidarity which their sweeping victory has assured. And 
if none of the three could obtain the majority needed for 
the nomination, it might go to the man who has just 
demonstrated his appeal so strongly. 

The chances that Mr Johnson may be nominated are 
increased by the fact that many northern Democratic party 
leaders, feeling that they have little hope of winning the 
Presidency in November, think this is a good year in which 
to make a gesture toward the solid South and check the 
tendency toward breaking up which it developed in 1952. 
The fact that Mr Johnson has received endorsement from 
a number of conservative southern political leaders would 
add to this logic. 

While the headquarters of the Democratic party has 
reason to look with satisfaction on the results of the Texas 
conventions, the Republican national organisation may also 
take an optimistic view. For Senator Johnson’s triumph 
undoubtedly came partly from the large number of indepen- 
dent voters who did not go into the Democratic conven- 
tions because this year they intend to vote for a Republican. 
Mr Eisenhower. In the past, independents and even 
Republicans in Texas have generally chosen to attend 
Democratic conventions and even to vote in the Democratic 
primary elections because they felt that activity within the 
Republican party in that state was futile. The growing 
conviction that Texas may become a real two-party 
State 1s Causing more and more of these independents to 
stay out of Democratic party concerns. Thus the liberal 
victory in the Texas Democratic party may react agains! 
the interests of the national party in November. 
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BRUSH in PAKISTAN 
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Old man-new Sion 


The people of Pakistan have 
tremendous pride in their country 
—and high hopes for the future. 
The fifth largest nation in the 
world, Pakistan has an estimated 
population of 80,000,000, Many 
of her problems are unique—but Pakistan’s great need— 
electrical power to develop her industrial and agricultural 
potentialities—is one that the Brush Group has met through- 
out the world. Diesel generating stations will provide 
IMMEDIATE power... that means employment, homes 
and food for Pakistan’s millions. 


60,000 HORSE POWER Since January 1949, one Brush 
Group Company alone — Mirrlees, Bickerton and Day, Ltd., 
Stockport —has received orders for a total of 60,000 b.h.p. 
at site ratings. West Pakistan’s largest diesel station, at 
Lyallpur in the Punjab, has six Mirrlees/Brush sets — total 
capacity 7,45;2kW. The Mirrlees KVS12 engines are 
directly coupled to 1,242kW alternators, manufactured by 





Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd., Loughborough. 

The Siddhirgunj power station (East Pakistan) now nearing 
completion, will be the largest diesel station in the whole 
country. There are nine Mirrlees/Brush sets, generating 
13,212kW complete with ancillary equipment. They 
consist of Mirrlees KVS12 engines coupled directly to 
Brush 1,468kW alternators. 


POWER FOR THE PEOPLE There are Brush Group 
installations like these all over Pakistan—and pioneering 
projects of this kind always bring out the best in the Brush 
Group. Through an international network, the Group 
offers a comprehensive range of power plant and equipment, 
together with on-the-spot advice and prompt delivery. The 
Brush Group produces about a third of the total U.K. 
output of industrial diesel engines and generating sets —and 
is, in fact, the world’s largest exporter of this type of equip- 
ment. The Group constantly exports over fifty per cent of 
its entire production and, in the past few years, it has 
exported as much as seventy per cent. 


THE Brush Group LimiteD - WORLD’S LEADING POWER ENGINEERS 


DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W 


BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD-MIRRLEES, BICKERTON & DAY LTD- J. & H.MCLAREN LTDs-T HE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO, LTD-PETTERS LTD 
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New wings for a pioneer airline 


Now flying between New York City, Bogota and Europe 
are three new Lockheed Super Constellations operated b; 
AVIANCA (Colombian National Airways), the oldest 
privately owned airline in the Western hemisphere. A 
fourth Super Connie is soon to join the AVIANCA flee: 
AVIANCA’s acquisition of these four American lux- 
ury airliners began in April, 1952, when Bank of Amer- 
: a ica’s International Department made a loan to Colombian 
ee , ye National Airways. A second loan in 1954 enabled AV 1- 
7 eget ANCA to expand further its passenger-cargo capacity. 
Farsighted planning by AVIANCA management, 
coupled with the necessary dollar assistance from Bank of 
America’s International Department, has helped to keep 
Colombian National Airways in its established position 
as a top international airline. 
This is another example of how Bank of America serves 
the interests of industry and commerce around the world. 





OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London + Manila + Tokyo 
Yokohama « Kobe + Osaka * Bangkok - Guam 
REPRESENTATIVES: New York + Mexico City BH kk { Am : 
Milan « Paris « Zurich « New Delhi + Havena ait pu erira 
So ds enalin + Met NATIONAL TRUSTAZ2 ASSOCIATION 
® MEMBLA FEOCRAL OCP ESIT INSURANCE ECORPEFATION 


BANK OF AMERICA International—(a whelly owned subsidiary) Head Offices: San Francisco * Los Angeles 


New York « Duesseldorf « Singapore + Paris 


You Can 





Upon THE HANOVER 


Businessmen throughout the world rely 
on The Hanover Bank’s complete bank- 
ing facilities when dealing or traveling 
in foreign countries. em 





Shipping & Insurance Agents. 
Shippers of Rubber, Tin and Coconut Oil. 
Importers and Distributors of 
Building & Electrical Materials, 
Engineering, Steel and many other 
products from British Factories. 
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CHARTERED BANK CHAMBERS, SINGAPORE.: 
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Cable Address: SANDBUT, SINGAPORE 
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The World Overseas 





Paris, Moscow and Algiers 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


O far, the most surprising aspect of the visit to Moscow 

of M. Mollet and M. Pineau is the lack of fervour with 
which the trip is being greeted by the newspapers. It is 
not that peaceful co-existence with Russia has ceased to 
matter to the French, but since the two Geneva conferences 
they have increasingly formed the impression that while the 
prospects of peace grow, their own contribution to them 
diminishes. This impression was reinforced for many 
Frenchmen by the contrast between the merely polite hear- 
ing given to Franco-British plans at the London disarma- 
ment conference and the importantly mysterious conversa- 
tion between Mr Khrushchev and Mr Stassen at the height 
of the Russian leaders’ London visit; the British were 
out of it when it came to fundamental discussions. It was 
a lesson that Frenchmen applied all the more forcefully to 
themselves. 

This fact—combined with awareness of the limited 
margin of agreement possible with Russia on disarmament 
and on Germany without offending Bonn ; on the Middle 
East without offending London ; and on a United Nations 
agency for economic aid to under-developed countries with- 
out American funds—resulted, as the French leaders’ visit 
began, in a general feeling of scepticism about the outcome. 
In spite of violent attacks on Nato distributed by the Tass 
agency and presumably directed at French neutralist 
opinion, the Russian ambassador, like M. Mollet on his 
arrival in Moscow, emphasised that there was no question 
of drawing France away from its allies. Even the spectacular 
Russian disarmament proposal did not really disturb the 
common judgment that, as with B and K’s London trip, 
the new compact would merely help to bring about “ the 
beginning of a beginning” of greater understanding. It 
seems a singularly restrained attitude to those who remember 
many Frenchmen’s former hope of making their country the 
honest broker between East and West. 

In prospect, the Russian visit has at times almost seemed 
like an interlude in the gestation of the domestic crisis that 
is ever growing and never born, “la crise du régime.” 
The Algerian struggle continues to dominate its develop- 
ment. M. Lacoste is optimistic about partial pacification 
in many important areas of Algeria before the end of the 
summer. But the difficulties of the North African situation 
have been born in upon many Frenchmen by the haste of 
Tunisia and Morocco in assuming the apparel of indepen- 
dence. They are aware that this hurry is created by the 
anti-French pressures the Algerian conflict is creating in 


each country. The growing tension in Morocco gives special 
cause for concern. The murder of the Senegalese infantry- 
men has proved, if proof were needed, that the “Army of 
Liberation” is a state within the Sultan’s state—so much 
so that some Frenchmen wonder, perhaps a little rhetorically, 
where that state will go to and what use will be made of 
the royal army they are themselves helping to set up. 

The political parties are tending, in reaction to these 
pressures, to repeat their two solutions with more urgency 
and force. The communist central committee, torn between 
hatred of the government’s Algerian policy and desire for 
a Popular Front, has attacked the former more openly than 
ever before, but only to “ prevent the government from 
being the prisoner of the reactionaries.” From the other 
side, last week’s MRP congress was marked by numerous 
speeches denouncing the defeatists who are suspected of 
secretly wanting to negotiate with the rebel leaders. (M. 
Pinay, M. Edgar Faure and M. Mendés-France could all be 
placed in this category.) If the Communists went into open 
opposition either on M. Mollet’s return from Moscow or 
after their congress in July, the right wing parties would 
also probably withdraw their support from the government. 
They would no longer feel they must protect it from com- 
munist embraces. In any event, the government’s position 
grows more delicate as the divisions of opinion over Algeria 
deepen. 

It is perhaps a sense of this division, as well as the merits 
of the case, which has led to the renewed discussion of a 
constitutional reform to strengthen the executive. This is 
a subject as old as the French Republic. But several 
developments have made it once more topical. The first 
has beeh the publicity given in Le Monde and in the left- 
wing weekly, Demain, to articles analysing the virtues in 
French conditions of a “ presidential” regime on the 
American model. Associated with Gaullism, this solution 
was till recently taboo in middle-of-the-road circles ; but 
point has been given to the General’s increasing respecta- 
bility by the impressive number of prominent “ republican 
politicians who have recently called on him. The second 
has been the realisation of the danger to parliamentary 
government that M. Poujade’s proposed Estates Genera! 
might constitute if they were summoned at one of the fever 
points of the Algerian crisis. The third, and most important, 
was the reaction to this danger, ten days ago, of M. Mollet 
himself, who called for limited constitutional reform to 
spike Gaullist or Poujadist guns. 
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As soon as the subject was seriously raised, it became 
evident that on constitutional reform, as on so many reforms, 
the centre parties were nothing if not divided. They dislike 
the presidential solution because they cannot see who of 
their number would be President. The most practical 
limited proposal is that of M. Paul Reynaud and others, 
that the fall of the government should automatically entail 
the dissolution of the Assembly. If it were not automatic, 
the pressure of deputies on ministers would be so great 
that the latter would not be able to force the dissolution. 
But however much it may be discussed, serious constitu- 
tional reform does not seem likely this summer. 

For the present, the government remains firmly in 
the saddle, thanks to an Algerian crisis which is basically 
undermining both its own authority and that of the regime. 
It is using its formal powers to push through a number of 
useful reforms. It has presented bills on agricultural 
reform, three weeks’ holiday with pay and old age pensions. 
It will produce more on housing and education, and will 
attempt to negotiate a Euratom treaty. Yet its hopes of 
producing a really helpful new style of government are 
invalidated not only by the Algerian crisis but by the basic 
malady which prevents French parties from distinguishing 
between differences of opinion on secondary issues and the 
need for unity over essentials. 


New Day in the Mezzogiorno 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ITALY 


N Southern Italy—il Mezzogiorno—people speak with 
direct simplicity of the “Cassa,” as if even their busy 
tongues found its grand ten-word title too much. They 
are people with a long history of independence of spirit 
and poverty of means, sceptical about government, and 
not used to grasping at economic improvement. They 
number 18 million, and they occupy 44 per cent of Italy’s 
productive land ; but in 1951 they produced less than £20 
worth of saleable crops per acre, compared with £33 per 
acre in other regions of Italy. By every measure of employ- 
ment, standards of consumption, farm equipment, and use 
of power and transport, the South was a depressed area. 
The Cassa per il Mezzogiorno was set up only five years 
ago and already it has achieved so much that the first 
impression of many regions in the south is one of high 
prosperity ; at least, it is becoming more difficult to find 
evidence of its former economic neglect and social degrada- 
tion. Malaria used to kill many, and enfeebled even more, 
who worked on these alluvial plains and tramped nightly 
te the hill towns to escape the mosquitoes ; the plague has 
its own headstone on any typical gate-post—‘* DDT 
26/4/55 °—and the lands are clear of it. That has made 
the Cassa’s work possible, but its success must owe a 
good deal to the imaginative and loosely reined constitution 
under which it works. When the Italian government 
set it up as an autonomous public body in 1950, it 
retained ultimate control over its planning and policy 
through a council of ministers, but it put far wider executive 
power into the Cassa’s hands than would be given to any 
ordinary government department. And it endowed the 
Cassa with a fund of 1,280 billion lire (£725 million) to be 
spent on a twelve-year programme of land reclamation, 
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irrigation and flood control which is to go hand in hand 
with the transformation of large estates into small farms 
under the Land Reform programme ; the major works ({or 
which g10 billion lire have been set aside) fall under these 
headings, but the further programmes for aqueducts, roads, 
railways and tourist promotion that make up the balance 
are important in their own right. 

Within the Cassa’s ambit* there are 4.2 million hectares 
(103 million acres) that are listed for reclamation. On 
something less than a quarter of this area, a good deal of 
work had already been done towards reclaiming the land 
and improving the farming, and the Cassa is rounding this 
oft with irrigation projects. Its main thrust, however, is 
being made in the “transformation districts” (covering 
about 2} million hectares) which through long history have 
been characterised by hydraulic disorders—scouring floods 
during the rains and appalling drought in the summer. The 
high returns to be secured from flood control, water con- 
servation and irrigation have long been appreciated ; what 
has been lacking, until the Cassa came on the scene, were 
the money and the technical management to make such 
large-scale works possible. The speed with which half a 
dozen major water-control projects have been pushed ahead 
is remarkable. Most laymen are sentimental about dams. 
but the Cassa’s collection of engineering exhibits might 
almost make them blasé. One of the most impressive of 
these schemes is the Flumendosa project in Sardinia, started 
three years ago and well on the way towards completion. It 
involves (as the accompanying map shows) the construction 


CAMPIDANO 
IMPROVEMENT 





of two dams, the interconnection of the two reservoirs, two 
power stations, the irrigation of 150,000 acres of the 
Campidano plain (which averages less than 20 inches of rain 
and in bad years has recorded less than ro inches) throug) 
100 miles of canals and 600 miles of subsidiary feeders, anc 
drinking water for villages and towns. The budget for 
the Flumendosa dam project is 8 billion lire (£45 million 

The prospective return is most impressive. When th: 
Campidano has been transformed from a poor, extensiv< 
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cereal and pastoral area into an irrigated system of small 
farms, intensively cultivated and supporting a much larger 
working population, it is estimated that the increase in gross 
farm output will be 7 billion lire a year. 

Such increases, of a five or ten-fold order, show the 
economic sense of bringing water under discipline and 
putting it in the hands of an industrious and rapidly increas- 
ing population. In 1950, the irrigated area of the south 
was about 625,000 acres ; the Cassa expects to add another 
900,000 acres in twelve years. With this transformation 
of land that has suffered from generations of under-invest- 
ment, on which day labourers thought themselves lucky 
to get a hundred days’ work a year, there marches a human 
adjustment no less important than the technical improve- 
ments themselves. To transform wage labourers with 
insufficient. means into independent peasant proprietors has 
involved expropriation of many large estates, levelling and 
improvement, new communications, new housing, village 
centres, schools and health services, agricultural institutes 
and machinery pools, experimental farms—and always, in 
a new settlement of any size, a new and usually distinguished 
church. 

The remaining private farmers are encouraged (and 
eventually can be compelled) to improve their own land 
after the basic new works have been completed in their 
region, The new small farmers are encouraged to develop 
their own co-operatives, and to merge something of their 
independence of spirit into a communal effort not altogether 
familiar to them. Here the work of the land reform agencies 
has already transformed the new plains. One family in 
the new village of Gaudiano had been paying 28,000 lire 
for one room in a nearby town. They are now installed 
in a new house (kitchen, living room, w.c. and shower-bath, 
three bedrooms, cattle standings for two cows and a horse, 
bakeoven and pigsty) with 7} acres of arable and 5 acres of 
vines. Under the crucifix hangs a frightening still-life of a 
lobster, and the radiogram gives a fortissimo rendering of 
the Christian Democrat hymn. These are obviously happy 
and hard-working people. They will pay for the house, 
the farm, and the stock thirty annuities of 85,000 lire—a 
total cash outlay over the years of less than £1,500, which 
can comfortably be afforded out of this fertile land, particu- 
larly when irrigation comes next year. 


A Temporary Good Uncle 


The back of the major projects has been broken, and the 
returns are just beginning to show themselves. In bold 
round figures, the Cassa reckons that the net output of the 
south will ultimately be increased by 250 billion lire, equiva- 
lent to a net return on its expenditures of 15 per cent. Under 
the existing law, the Cassa is to bow out after its twelve-year 
term, and that will leave some tricky problems of local 
responsibility for the maintenance and supervision of these 
extensive new works. It does not regard itself as a per- 
manent benefactor so much as a temporary good uncle, 
giving a horde of nephews a chance to earn a better life 
for themselves. It is creating the technical means and the 
mental impetus that make improvement possible. It is 
trying to stimulate private investment in land improvement, 
food processing, and grain stores ; it has financed on special 
terms over a hundred new hotels with 3,000 rooms built 
since 19503; and it is applying to industrial and power 
projects a major part of the $70 million loan made by the 
World Bank a year ago. So far, it has provided 125 million 
man-days of work, with a labour force of 200,000 men 1n 
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the summer months. The economic chasm between the 
north and the south is narrowing ; on all the recent evidence 
of farm improvement and potential industrial expansion, 
it may in a decade be reduced to a bridgeable gap. That 


would indeed bring a transformation in Italy’s economic and 
political life. 


Nasser Caps Hammarskjéld 


FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 


**" THE Egyptian Army,” said Colonel Nasser last week, 

“will continue to be the strongest army in the 
Middle East, and will continue to enjoy superiority whether 
the West likes it or not, and whether Israel likes it or not.” 
Even allowing for the fact that he was talking to officers on 
“the Eastern Front” (and, broadly speaking, his mission 
to Gaza was intended to encourage patience among the 
people and troops there) his words did not reflect that will 
to peace to which Mr Hammarskjéld has cautiously drawn 
the world’s attention. He did not, it is true, threaten to 
make war on Israel ; he simply assumed the continuing 
absence of any real peace. 

The mission of Mr Hammarskjéld was more successful 
than most people had anticipated. Arabs and Jews who in 
recent months have been whistling for courage found their 
fears subdued by a glimmer of light from outside: those 
spoiling for a fight were clearly outnumbered. For this 
the world must be grateful to the man who walked boldly 
into this emotionally supercharged conflict. From what 
one hears of the private conclaves, he spoke as one strong 
in the moral authority of his mission, talking down belliger- 
ence wherever he met it without recourse to threats. 

It is clear from Mr Hammarskjéld’s report that he came 
with definite views about what was possible now and could 
not be deflected into the spacious field of misunderstanding 
which surrounds the immediate troubles of the truce. By 
this wise decision he was able to achieve some success, 
because the Arab side needed the firmer truce he offered. 

The mistrustful attitudes of the Arabs and the Israelis 
were reflected in their replies to Mr Hammarskjéld. The 
one Arab reservation concerned Israeli plans to divert the 
Jordan waters, whereas Israel qualified its acceptance of most 
practical proposals. It said that it would “refrain from 
sending patrols up to the demarcation line except when it 
proved essential to do so in order to protect the agricultural 
operations of settlers or to prevent incursions by persons 
from Egyptian-controlled territory” ; it refused to have a 
UN boat on Lake Tiberias; it only promised the UN 
observers “ the same degree of freedom of movement inside 
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Israel which all residents or visitors to Israel normally 
enjoy, and such freedom of movement as may be required 
around the Gaza area.” These reservations make it fairly 
certain that there will be further trouble on the frontiers 
because the automatic controls which topography requires 
and the Security Council sought have been denied. 

The cease-fire agreement simplifies procedure by making 
it unnecessary to decide who fired the first shot, as retalia- 
tion is condemned equally with aggression, but this could 
easily prove an over-simplification. The frontiers are highly 
sensitive areas, particularly in the Gaza region which is an 
unfenced prison about thirty miles long and five miles wide 
where 350,000 people are trapped between the sea and 
Israel. Two-thirds of them are refugees. They are wet and 
cold in winter, too hot in summer and often hungry. Sons 
emerge from school to share the idleness of their fathers. 
The one road running the length of the strip from Gaza 
to Rafah is closed at sunset. There is little to do and 
nowhere to go. It is a promontory of dreary suffering at 
the end of the political world. Troops conscious of the 
threadbare patience of the people there will press for 
retaliation if Israel attacks and the Security Council which 
condemns them for it is likely to destroy the moral effect 
of the Hammarskjéld mission. The Arabs will say it was 
another deceit imposed on them for the sake of Israel. 

The danger is a real one because the will for peace was 
absent. Had it been there, had there been any sign of the 
“chain reaction” which Mr Hammarskjéld hopes for, 
Egypt could have offered conditionally the removal of 
restrictions on Israeli shipping in the Suez Canal and Israel 
could have announced the indefinite suspension of plans 
to divert the Jordan waters. The facade of pacific intention 
which Mr Hammarskjéld found in the Middle East covered 
the desire of each side to manipulate the truce in the manner 
which suited it. It was therefore natural that Colonel Nasser 
should give scant thought at Gaza to the prospects of peace 
and much to the strain upon morale which the Hammar- 
skjdld mission might impose. 

Judged from the Middle East, Mr Hammarskjéld was 
right to stress that any improvement must start with pacifi- 
cation of the frontiers but it is difficult to see how this can 
come about unless the Security Council imposes those pro- 
cedures for observance which Mr Hammarskjéld admits are 
lacking and which the Observer Corps needs. There seems 
a real danger that the Security Council will interpret the 
Secretary General’s report more optimistically than the 
situation out here warrants. 


Exorcising Vyshinsky’s Ghost 


HEN history breaks up. the vaults, our bodies’ reek 

will stifle tyrannies.” Thus speaks Danton on 

the eve of his death in Buchner’s play, and the prophecy 
now turns out to be partly true in the case of the executed 
leaders of another revolution. The rehabilitation of Stalin’s 
victims is not without its effect on the despotic regime he 
bequeathed to his successors, and the process of rehabilita- 
tion is still going on. After the old Bolsheviks, it was 
the turn of the military men, and even the victims of the 
infamous Moscow trials of the ‘thirties are no longer 
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described as “ enemies of the people ” or “ agents in forcign 
pay,” but merely as men whose policies were wrong and 
could have been harmful. 

All this is enough to make Andrei Vyshinsky turn in his 
grave. Before he won fame on the international ; 
Vyshinsky was prosecuting counsel in the Moscow trials of 
the Bolshevik old guard ; and as a result of his “ ach: 
ments” he became the arch-priest of Soviet 
Ironically, the first posthumous attack against him 
now been published in “ Soviet State and Law,” a revicy 
sponsored by the Legal Institute named after himself. | 11s 
omniscience is questioned and some of his precepts branded 
as positively dangerous. The rule that a tribunal, instead 
of seeking absolute truth, can condemn a man on circum 
stantial evidence is rejected as contrary to Soviet principles 
Another practice now denounced as “a grave violation of 
socialist justice ” is “ the establishment of guilt and respon- 
sibility for serious crimes only on the basis of confession 
by the accused themselves.” Once this basis is removed 
the whole ghastly edifice of the Moscow trials collapses 
ignominiously, since at these trials guilt was “proved” by 
the most staggering and fanciful confessions. 

The posthumous attack on Vyshinsky is part of a general 
campaign against legal abuses and oppression. At the 
recent party congress Mr Khrushchev declared that to 
eliminate lawlessness the party must exercise a closer watch 
over Soviet justice. The increased powers of the Prosecu- 
tor’s Office have been described as a step in this direction. 
President Voroshilov has announced that a new legal code 
will at last be produced fairly soon, and already decrees 
have been published abolishing the “ special procedures ” 
used to extract confessions. 


The MVD’s “ Decent Chaps ” 


What guarantees against abuses and a police regime can 
a revision of the law really provide ? One move is cer- 
tainly welcome: the reported curtailment of the adminis- 
trative powers of the MVD (the ministry of internal affairs 
Using the notorious articles 58 and 59—referring to crimes 
against the state, to counter-revolutionary activity, etc.— 
the MVD could sentence people administratively, without 
open trial ; in theory, the penalty was limited to eight years 
detention, but in practice the sentence could subsequent); 
be extended ad aeternum. This frightening practice was 
apparently abolished in 1953, but the news has only now 
been made public. Yet even open trials are not a sufficient 
guarantee against oppression. Were not the Moscow trials 
staged publicly ? And if it were deliberately decided to use 
the judicial machinery for mass purges, the extension of the 
controlling powers of the Prosecutor’s Office would not be 
enough to hinder it. What is really needed is not only « 
change in the letter and the spirit of the law, but also 2 
change in the political climate. 

Some kind of change is undoubtedly taking place. The 
purgers have lost their unbounded self-confidence. M: 
Khrushchev was compelled to assure the congress that mo»! 
security men are really decent chaps. More important, the 
threat of concentration camps is apparently losing its effect. 
These horrible camps were maintained in Stalin’s time lony 
after they had ceased to be a paying proposition econom 
cally. _The number of inmates fluctuated ; but the varie 
tions in the western estimates, which ranged from 1.; 
million to astronomic figures, are partly explained by the 
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Once or twice in a century, the curve of pro- 
gress takes a sudden upward sweep. 

Today, titanium — at last harnessed to 
Practical needs —opens up vast new fields of 
development for the progressive engineers. 

Aircraft designers have been among the first 
to employ titanium’s special properties, par- 
ticularly its high strength-to-weight ratio and 
its outstanding resistance to corrosion. They 
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Titanium 
is to the 


metals of today 


have found in it the answer to some of their 
most exacting problems. It may provide the 
answer to yours. 

I.C.I. are now producing titanium as a raw 
metal, and are also making sheet, strip, rod, 
tube, wire, plate and forging stock from titanium 
and its alloys. For full technical information 
about this remarkable new metal, write for the 
booklet ‘‘ Wrought Titanium ’’. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, 8.W.1 
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All eyes on the girl with the Sensimatic! 


Of course they all envy her—they envy her for her ability 
to do superior work with less effort on her Burroughs 
Sensimatic. It’s the truly modern accounting machine with 
the exclusive sensing panel that automatically follows the 
correct accounting procedure—makes so many decisions 
formerly left to the operator. It simplifies the most complex 
operations. The Sensimatic is her pride and joy—so easy to 
learn, so fast, so accurate. And so versatile! Each sensing 
panel permits a choice of four jobs with a turn of the knob. 
That’s why your Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine 


will stay modern—when you change accounting methods; 


just change the panel, not the machine. It’s a long-term 


investment in modern accounting. To see how you could 
speed up your work with the Sensimatic, call your nearest 
Burroughs office. Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1: 


<Jurroughs 


Sensimatic 
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ict. that even after their release the victims were not 
lowed to go home, but had to stay in an area near to their 
‘ormer place of detention. 


Now most camps are apparently being emptied. The 
Russian leaders cannot, however, claim much credit for 
‘his, their most.important step on the road to a more liberal 
regime. - They had denied the nature and scope of the 
camps too long for them to be able to make capital out of 

ic change now. To complete the paradox, most of the 
information about the clearing of the camps comes from 
recently released German = prisoners who cannot be 
suspected of sympathy for Communist Russia. According 
to their stories the process of liberation did not end with 
the amnesty proclaimed immediately after Stalin’s death. 
Under a second amnesty, which was given no publicity, 
small committees have apparently been set up in party and 

dicial organs to revise the cases of deportees and to these 
thousands of people owe their freedom. Last week the 
Russians privately told the French Socialist delegation that 
by next year most concentration camps would be wound 
up and the whole system: of detention revised. 

Many former inmates still have to stay in the inhospit- 
able northern regions, though even there conditions have 
improved. Large numbers, however, are flocking back and 
some of them are reinstated in their former positions. Their 
mass return may help to keep the Russian leaders on their 
present course. Mr Khrushchev has just declared that the 
new leadership wants to repair past mistakes. Victims 
returning from Siberia and elsewhere are a living reminder 
of a ghastly past pnd a warning for the future. Indirectly 
they may help to prod Mr Khrushchev into keeping his 
promise, 


The Preoccupations of the 
Prosperous Swiss 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


[INCE the end of the war every foreign enquirer in 
Switzerland has marvelled at the country’s prosperity. 
Today production, exports and revenue continue steadily 
to rise. Even the problems created by full employment 
appear to be solved, for inflationary pressure is curbed 
by the remarkable moderation of the trade unions. While 
prices have only gone up by 75 per cent since 1939, real 
wages have risen by approximately 30 per cent. 
Switzerland, however, remains chronically worried. 
The basic reason is the fear of a sudden shrinkage of the 
foreign markets upon which it vitally depends—a con- 
tingency for which elaborate preparation has been made. 
More superficially, perhaps, the trouble appears to be that 
the French-Swiss minority is bored with prosperity, while 
the German-Swiss majority is shocked and agitated by this 
malaise romand of which the French-Swiss themselves are 
really rather proud. The most obvious way in which the 
latter display their irritation is by grumbling over military 
service: they complain of martinet officers, but they 
belong, of course, to a generation which is unaccustomed 
to discipline and which wins an easy independence of 
‘ction through the opportunities provided by the economic 
doom. Above all the French-Swiss protest against the 
enormous increase in national expenditure upon the Army. 
Apart from customary doubts as to the type of army 
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required by an atomic age, the French-Swiss tend to feel 
that it is pointless to spend large sums upon what can 
only be a negative aim, since the sole object of the Swiss 
arméd forces must always be the defence of Swiss 
neutrality. 

Lausanne is the headquarters for the French-Swiss fron- 
deurs. It is the capital of the Canton de Vaud where, as 
in France, there are a great many small concerns which 
feel themselves wronged by large-scale comipetition, and 
where the wine-growing peasants, like the “ Tuscan 
mezzadri, often vote Communist out of contrariness. But 
it is the boredom and idealism of the younger members of 
the professional classes to which the activities of Samuel 
Chevallier and Jack Rollan have appealed. These are two 
Witty journalists ; the latter is a popular broadcaster and 
the editor of a slightly scurrilous weekly called Le Bon 
Jour. Last year they collected signatures ‘to an Initiative 
which demanded a reduction of military expenditure, and 
stipulated that the money saved should be spent on social 
aid either at home or abroad. This Initiative was so badly 
formulated that the Federal Council decided that it could 
not be put to the Swiss people. The critics said that the 
public had been cheated, and Chevallier, in whose name 
the Initiative had been launched, began again. He has now 
collected the requisite number of signatures for a proposal 
that there shall be a ceiling of 500 million francs to the 
annual amount spent on the Army and that Io per cent 
of this sum shall always be allocated to some kind: of social 
aid. No serious person believes it possible to fetter the 
Military Department in this way so long as modern equip- 
ment is being bought. Yet although the Chevallier Initia- 
tive (which in any case is unlikely to be put to the vote 
before next year) is unacceptable in practice, it appeals to 
the generosity of the Swiss, or, if one chooses to express 
this less flatteringly, to a feeling of guilt over their own 
phenomenal prosperity. This feeling is strong in German 
Switzerland too: people there are more industrious, more 
frugal, more docile, less affected by the Moscow smile which 
has further encouraged the French-Swiss to regard large- 
scale Swiss armament as unnecessary. 


Hovag Referendum 


At the moment the uneasiness of the Swiss is focused 
on what they regard as their own backward area, the 
mountainous Canton of Graubiinden or the Grisons. 
Here at Ems, a little way west from Chur, the brothers 
Oswald have established a factory to extract alcohol from 
wood. Early in the last war, when Switzerland was afraid 
of being cut off from all sources of petrol, the Federal 
Council contracted with the Oswalds to buy synthetic 
petrol from them at high prices. When the war ended 
and petrol could be imported, the Ems concern, the 
Holzverzuckerung AG—or Hovag for short—became 
quite uneconomic: it was given ten years to convert itself 
to peacetime needs, and large sums of public and private 
money—some 100 million francs in all—were invested. 
Although the results were unsatisfactory the two Cham- 
bers of the Swiss Parliament agreed last September that 
the Hovag should be-given until the end of 1960, with 
renewed subsidies to the value of 28 million francs, to 
change over to the production of glycerine and perhaps 
of heavy water. Critics objected that to grant these sub- 
sidies was to throw good money after bad and so it was 
decided to hold a referendum, last Sunday, on the matter. 
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interests and of ideals. 
to think of such wasted resources and wish to help 
Graubiinden in other ways, for instance by aiding its 
bankrupt railways. The Oswalds are said to be intriguers 
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The Hovag referendum has led to a sharp clash of 
The German-Swiss cannot bear 


who have enrolled too many local politicians as directors. 
The chiefs of the big chemical concerns of Basle, 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Ciba, etc., resent them as outsiders 
and wish to buy them out: they have indeed offered to 
do so if the government will prolong its aid to the Hovag 
until June 1958. Many motorists, who are taxed on behalf 
of the Hovag, are against the five-year period. On the 
other hand the fate of 1,400 workers is said to be involved 
though only about 250 of them work in the hopelessly 
unremunerative sections of Ems. Many of the French- 
Swiss, who are fond of pointing out that the Confedera- 
tion is “swimming in money,” have declared that one 
should surely show solidarity with these workers of the 
Grisons. Not only the Socialists but also the conservative 
Catholic party declared for another five years’ aid, while 
the Radicals were against it. In the event, however, the 
proposal was decisively rejected. In the long run the result 
may not prove to be of much significance, but the whole 
tangled..conflict remains an interesting illustration of some 
of the preoccupations of the prosperous Swiss. 


British Togoland Decides 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


AST week the United Nations successfully carried out 

its first plebiscite in one of its Tryst Territories. The 
people of British Togoland went to the polls to vote on 
their future status. As much as 82 per cent of the regis- 
tered electorate voted ; 159,304, or §8 per cent of them, 
were in favour of integration with the Gold Coast, while 
42 per cent wanted British administration under the UN 
to continue. The final decision has still to be taken by 
Uno, but the Assembly may soon be able to remove from 
its agenda an item which has troubled it for several years. 

The problem first arose in connection with the Ewe, a 
relatively advanced tribe, numbering 800,000, of whom 
haif live in the Gold Coast and the remainder are divided, 
in the ratio of two to three, between French and British 
Togoland. Nine years ago Ewe representatives petitioned 
Uno for the unification of their tribe. Their case is a sort 
of African Balkan problem: there is no way of uniting 
them without at the same time dividing other tribes. The 
Assembly was, however, at first impressed with the case 
for Ewe unity and adopted several resolutions which show 
how difficult it is for a political gathering in New York to 
reach realistic conclusions about a little-known territory 
4,000 miles away in Africa. 

In course of time the Ewe unification problem in the 
United Nations became mixed with a different issue: the 
claim for the union of British and French Togoland. Togo- 
land, formerly a German colony, was divided after the first 
world war into two League of Nations mandates and, in 
1946, placed under UN trusteeship. A number of peti- 
tioners, including the formidable Mr Sylvanus Olympio, 
succeeded in convincing the Assembly that what was really 
desired was the union of the two Togolands, and the 
Assembly went on record as favouring this. 
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But political progress in the Gold Coast left the United 
Nations conducting somewhat academic debates about the 
future of British Togoland while the adjoining British 
colony drew near to independence. In 1954 Britain placed 
the problem squarely before the United Nations, stating 
that it would be neither practicable nor desirable to 
administer British Togoland as a separate entity after the 
Gold Coast had become independent, and suggesting that 
the Trusteeship Council should ascertain the wishes of the 
inhabitants as to their future. A special UN Mission went 
to the two Togolands in-1955, and last week’s plebiscite 
was conducted in the light of its recommendations. 


Responsibility for the conduct of the plebiscite rested 
primarily upon the British Governor acting through the 
Governor of the Gold Coast, but the actual plebiscite was 
supervised by a UN Commissioner, Senor Eduardo Espinosa 
Prieto of Mexico. Sefior Espinosa was given authority to 
observe all stages of the plebiscite, from the registration of 
voters to the count- 
ing of votes and the 
hearing of petitions. 
United Nations 
observers were free 
to observe the 
plebiscite, and were 
given unusually full 
access to official 
information. 

The territory was 
toured by mobile 
cinema vans and by 
commentators, who 
gave 15-minute 
addresses in the ver- 
nacular _ languages 
and answered ques- 
tions. The political 
campaign was vigorous and in some places quite bitter. 
As a majority of the electorate is illiterate, voting symbols 
were used: for the Convention People’s Party, which favours 
union with the Gold Coast, a white clenched fist with fore- 
finger pointing up on a black background ; for the Togoland 
Congress, which supports continuance of trusteeship and 
ultimate unification with French Togoland, a yellow circle 
on black. Separate ballot boxes, each tagged with a symbol, 
made it unnecessary for the voters to mark ballot papers. 
To prevent double voting, each voter had his left thumb 
marked with indelible ink after receiving his ballot. As in 
Britain, political parties were allowed to appoint polling 
agents to detect personation and scrutineers to observe the 
count. There were some difficulties over registration, 
especially in the case of people who did not know how old 
they were. In one place a member of a political party was 
brought before a court on the charge of influencing votes 
by means of oaths, fetishes, spells, and “ gong-gong ” ; while 
at Benda a goat ate two pages of the electoral register which 
was on public display. 


The recent developments in British Togoland have 
naturally had important repercussions in French Togoland. 
At the spring session of the Trusteeship Council the French 
delegate said that reforms were soon to be initiated in the 
French territory, and the Council went on record as favour- 
ing an increase in the powers of the territorial assembly. 


The danger is that, as in Indo-China and North Africa, the 
French will offer too little too late. 
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At home in any company 


rhe ability to be selective in the choice of words and sensitive to a tone of voice 

is as valuable an asset of good social behaviour as of successful advertising. 

lo be at ease in any company requires a proper appreciation of 

ihe significance of a particular situation. 

So with advertising. The versatility that enables an agency to handle with 
competence the appropriate advertising of the products from a wide range of 
companies is bred only of a proper understanding of a number of individual 
problems. Such understanding is found at Samson Clarks, acquired through a 
long association with many companies they have been privileged to serve in Britain 


and Britain’s markets overseas. 


+ This is the company Samson Clarks keep. 
The manufacturers of world-famous products, purveyors of 
unusual materials, suppliers of everyday services, creators 
of brilliant ideas. The designers of intercontinental jet-liners, 
the builders of infant carriages. The importers of wines, 
the marketers of petroleum products. The arbiters of fashion, 
the vendors of haberdashery. The producers of vestas and 
refrigerators, of furs and photographic materials. 
Structural engineers and precision instrument makers .... 
The list goes on and on but there is capacity for more. 


Samson Clarks : Advertising 








Samson Clark and Company Limited : Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 
57-61 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 

MUSeum 5050: Unsullied, Wesdo, London 
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“‘ My ! How you've 
grown” 


This time-honoured nursery 
gambit summarises very 
aptly the progress of our 
Bank over the last ten 
years. All over Africa and 
the West Indies, from the Indian 
Ocean through the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, our 
architects and builders have been at work. The results 
have not in fact been as grimly uniform as you might 
suppose from the pseudo-Palladian design which recurs 
with such remorseless insistence in 
_ the spirited decorations to 
this advertisement. Indeed 
the appearance of these 
new branches is as diverse 
as the territories they serve 
(and we must also confess that their 
foundation has been accompanied by a few incidents 
almost as dramatic as those illustrated here). At the 


end of the war we had 509 branches. Today we have 


1,000 BRANCHES IN 


42 COUNTRIES 


Now, you may ask, “What 
of the future ?” Well, as we 
all remember from our child- 
hood, people keep on saying ““ My, how you’ve grown ” 
at pretty frequent intervals, so it may not be so very 
long before we are drawing your attention to the 


opening of our two-thousandth branch. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


icrc provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in-Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

During the present period of credit 
restrictions, the Corporation will only 
consider applications for capital from 
firms concerned in work of national 
importance. Consideration may also 
be given to new ventures which are 
soundly conceived and adequately 
sponsored. 


Please ask for our booklet —‘** Capital 
for Business.and Where to Find it”’. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 





HEAD OFFICE: 
7, DRAPERS GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 
BirnMINGHAM—214, HaGiry Roap. 
LricesteR—31, Friar LANE. 
MANCHESTER—73, WHITWORTH ST. Central 5429 
Lreeps—HeEApDrOw House. Leeds 2-2727 


EpinsurGH—33, Cuarcotre Sq. Edinburgh 30212 


Edgbaston 4181 
Granby 854 
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Flying Conditions Unsettled 


ae of the pieces in the jig-saw of events that 

culminated in the temporary collapse of the board 
of the British Overseas Airways Corporation fell into 
place during Tuesday’s debate in the House of Lords, 
and a dark and disturbing pattern they made. The 
facts that emerged suggest that a high price has been 
paid for the truce between the Minister of Transport 
and the rebellious rump of the old BOAC board. And, 
even now, careful watch will be needed to see that the 
truce does not become a dead letter. The corporation 
faces difficult decisions; it can afford to be a house 
divided less now than at any other time. But it would 
be folly to pretend that discordant interests could not 
emerge in the newly formed board. 

When Sir Miles Thomas resigned, he held the two 
posts of chairman and chief executive ; thus, he was 
responsible both for the day-to-day running of the 
corporation and for its long-term planning. His deputy 
chairman for many years, Mr Whitney Straight, who 
resigned a few months earlier, had also carried out 
some executive functions. With Sir Miles’s resignation, 
the Minister of Transport decided, wisely, to separate 
the jobs of chairman and managing director and, 
unwisely, to tie the job of chief executive together with 
that of deputy chairman. Mr G. d’Erlanger, being 
unwilling to cut free from his other interests was pre- 
pared to accept only a part-time chairmanship. 

This part-time chairmanship has been hotly criticised, 
but if the chairman’s functions are concerned with 
policy, and not with daily administration, there is no 
reason why it should not work ; in any case “ part- 
time” seems likely to mean the bulk of his working 
week. In an airline, the key job is that of chief execu- 
tive or, as it is now called, managing director. He 
holds together the whole complex network of ground 
and air staff ; he supervises maintenance, selling, and 
traffic forecasting ; and on his estimates and recom- 
mendations the board prepares its future plans and 


chooses the aircraft to buy. This job and that of deputy 
chairman the Minister proposed to give to Sir George 
Cribbett, a distinguished civil servant with much post- 
war experience in negotiating international- air agree- 
ments. These qualifications would seem to fit him very 
well for the functions he is now expected to carry out 
as deputy chairman—namely, the corporation’s outside 
relations. But there was consternation among the rest 
of the board when they learned that the Minister was 
minded to make a civil servant the new managing 
director ; and they were only induced to withdraw 
what began to look like a mass resignation by his 
promise that Sir George would not be given the job— 
it is, in fact, an appointment resting within the power 
of the board. The upshot was a reshuffling of responsi- 
bilities in which Mr d’Erlanger remains as part-time 
chairman responsible for planning, Sir George becomes 
full-time deputy chairman with responsibility for out- 
side relations, and Mr Basil Smallpeice, Sir Miles 
Thomas’s former deputy executive, is promoted from 
inside the corporation to become the new managing 
director. 
Can this compromise arrangement hope to succeed ? 
It is all-important that the functions of Mr Smallpeice, 
the managing director responsible for the running of 
the corporation, and Sir George Cribbett, the full-time 
deputy chairman, should remain sharply separated. 
One good reason is that the BOAC staff, whose morale 
was seriously affected by these recent mistakes, are 
coming to look on Mr Smallpeice as the bulwark 
against infiltration by the civil service. Another was 
put by Lord Pakenham during Tuesday’s debate: 
One almost feels that it is contrary to constitutional 
practice to appoint to a leading position in one of the 
nationalised industries a man who has been one of his 
(the Minister’s) closest advisers. The practice is too 
open to abuse. It is open to grave misunderstanding to 
start with ; and taking the long view, I think the country 
would be safer without appointments of that kind. 
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The appointment has aroused the more comment 
because not so long ago Sir George’s superior at the 
Ministry, Sir Arnold Overton, was put on the board of 
British European Airways. There are not many people 
with experience of top-level administration in the air- 
line business, and valuable experience acquired in 
government service can benefit the air corporations. 
But it does not follow that such experience is the best 
training for airline direction. That is why it seems so 
important that Mr Smallpeice’s executive powers as 
managing director should not be-sapped by a deputy 
chairman, no matter how able or energetic. There 
should be one cook, with a panel of expert tasters to 
criticise his results ; but they should not stir his brew. 


* 


This principle is of crucial importance because 
BOAC faces five critical years. When the first Comets 
met disaster, the corporation lost one-fifth of its fleet, 
and its rapidly ageing Constellations, Stratocruisers 
and Argonauts will make progressively smaller com- 
petitive impact on the other major airlines as they 
modernise their fleets. The corporation is losing 
ground, and would lose still more were it not for the 
general shortage of aircraft. It is likely to lose money 
this year. It has a relatively small fleet of 57 aircraft 
compared with the 127 owned by Pan-American, a 
comparable airline with no internal services. Among 
European operators, BOAC ranks with such relatively 
small carriers as KLM. Its share of international traffic 
is of the order of 11 per cent while Pan-American 
carries nearly 27 per cent. 

There is no valid reason why BOAC should be a 
small airline. It could compete for as much traffic as 
Pan-American, but it cannot carry passengers without 
the right aircraft. The corporation has on order 

(a) 10 piston-engined Douglas Seven Seas, delivery of 
which will start in October. 

(b) 33 turbo-prop Britannias, currently being delivered 

and now expected to go into service in August. 

(c) 20 Comet IVs ordered on the assumption that they 

would be ready for service in 1959. 

These deliveries, if forthcoming at the right time, 
would give BOAC a 19 per cent increase in capacity 
each year, compared with an estimated increase in 
world traffic of about 14 per cent. They suggest that 
there is scope here for a fighting policy, aimed at cap- 
turing a bigger share of world traffic. But that hangs 
on having the right aircraft available in sufficient num- 
bers. For a short time the Seven Seas and the 
Britannias will give BOAC a fleet as modern as that 
of any of its competitors, but if the Comet IV should 
not come threugh to time, then in a mere space of three 
years BOAC will be as deep as ever in the old troubles 
of inadequate, out-of-date fleets. The Comet’s best 
wishers must face the fact that de Havillands need all 
the energy and ingenuity they can muster to deliver 
for service in 19§9 an aircraft yet unbuilt. 

importance of aircraft can be traced in the results 
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of British European Airways. BEA has a fleet of 28 
Viscounts, 19 Ambassadors, 46 Dakotas and a fey 
small aircraft. The effect of the Viscount on BEA 
operations last year has been to increase the trafiic 
carried by 24 per cent when other operators were 
reporting little or no increase on their European routes. 
Yet the corporation’s profit will only be of the order of 
£500,000. This is frankly disappointing. The explan i. 
tion for the small profit lies in the large number 
ageing and old aircraft that BEA still operates. 1 
Ambassador makes a small profit but the other airc: 
probably run near or into the red. BEA has 
Viscounts of various types on order, deliveries of whi 
will start later this year, and expects 20 Vanguards 
longer-range go-seat aircraft—for delivery starting 1n 
the 1960s. It may pay in the long run to {fj 
uneconomic aircraft on some routes to keep these open 
until the massive fleet of Viscounts can take over ; bu 
until the fleet is fully modernised BEA’s financi:! 
results are likely to stay as they are, just clear of 
deficit. 

Both corporations therefore need to devise their 
policy for the purchase of aircraft with extreme care. 
After Mr Watkinson’s alarming statement that BOAC 
would be required to “ Buy British” in the future, the 
Government has made it clear that the corporation wi!! 
be given permission to buy American aircraft if they are 
the only suitable types available. If these assurances 
could be taken literally, BOAC should now be thinking 
of placing supplementary orders for current types ot! 
aircraft to insure against any possible delay to the 
deliveries of Comet IVs. BEA is in a stronger position, 
being well covered by options on Viscounts. 


Both corporations, however, face a period of uncer- 
tainty in the sixties. BOAC has no aircraft at all on 
order to cover that difficult period, which will see the 
emergence on the North Atlantic of big new American 
jets, with their unpredictable effect on traffic and 
tariffs. It is doubtful whether BOAC could hold North 
Atlantic traffic at that time with advanced types 0! 
Britannias alone, even though these will be able to cross 
the North Atlantic non-stop. The purchase of Ameri. 
can jet airframes, though with British engines, | 
accepted as inevitable. Yet the corporation still hesi 
tates because it has little confidence in getting permis- 
sion from the Government to buy the numbers 0! 
aircraft that its North Atlantic service will need. Air 
transport is growing at the rate of 14 to 1§ per cen! 
compound a year. At this rate, world air traffic wil! 
grow between now and 1960 from 70 million passen- 
gers in 1955 to 140 million. An airline must take this 
growth into account when it places orders for airliners 
that will not be delivered for five years. Critics too 
often judge its requirements in the light of present 
traffic. This is the policy that has led BOAC into a 
chronic aircraft shortage that amounts to pernicious 
anemia. If the order for the Douglas Seven Seas had 
not been cut from the 19 requested to the ro finally 
permitted, BOAC would be a good deal nearer to 
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reopening the South American route—which it is freely 
blamed for neglecting. 

There is room for improving efficiency inside the 
corporations—BOAC in particular has some scope still 
for stream-lining its operations—but the efficiency of 
an airline management broadly depends on the type of 
equipment it operates and that in turn depends on the 
wisdom and the foresight with which orders are placed, 
often for aircraft that have yet to fly. Both corporations 


Shipping 


pe iste make cautious speeches and the 
more successful among them usually pay cautious 
dividends. That comes from living in one of the most 
risky trades. The big liner companies whose accounts 
run for the calendar year have now reported ; so have 
several tramp companies and a few tanker companies. 
The selection of the recent results shows that 1955 
was not a boom year for shipping. Operating profits 
generally were moderately higher and net profits 
depending on the view taken of the need for additional 
depreciation) were usually higher too. But there was 
no run-away in earnings and no general move towards 
more liberal dividends. 

Most of the leading shipowners have now spoken to 
their shareholders—often as if quite undecided what 
1956 has in store. Colonel Denis Bates, the chairman 
of Cunard, found it difficult to form a worthwhile fore- 
cast, but felt that if industrial peace could be assured 
the results of the group’s main operating companies 
would be reasonably good. Sir William Currie, of 
Peninsular and Oriental, reminded stockholders that the 
company made an increased profit in 1955 only because 
of the investment allowance ; he agreed that the tramp 
earnings of the group were “remarkably good” and 
that the liner companies operating to the East might 
expect better conditions, but he described the Australian 
trade as “tender.” Among the tramp chairmen, Mr 
Henry Barraclough, of Silver Line, foreshadowed “a 
noticeable improvement ” in the current year’s figures, 
partly on the delivery of a new ship. 

The freight market seems to contradict the caution 
of the shipowners. In April the index of sterling tramp 
freights of the UK Chamber of Shipping reached its 
highest point for five years at 151.6; and the time 
charter index showed a remarkable jump from 150.0 
to 171.5. Market rates so far this month have been 
at least as high. Whatever shipowners may fear, char- 
terers are obviously anxious not to be short of tonnage 
and are booking well ahead. A contract has been made 
this week for the shipment of one million tons of 
American coal to Continental ports spread over a period 
of four years. Time charter rates stretching far ahead 
make it almost possible for an owner flying a “ flag of 
convenience ” (and not liable to British tax) to order 
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are to some extent under new managements—BEA also 
has a new chief executive in Mr A. Milward. No one 
could say that either board faces an easy time, and it is 
the more important that they shall be left free to get on 
with the job of running their services and making the 
right decisions about the future with the least possible 
outside interference. The Minister of Transport has 
implied that this will be so. He can expect some sharp 
reminders if it is not. 


Recovery 


a new ship and feel confident of a profit over a long 
period. For the British shipowner the opportunities 
are not quite so enticing, but it is not an easy decision 
whether to fix far ahead in the present booming freight 
market on a long time charter, or to keep the tonnage 
On voyage rates and have it available when the market 
goes higher still. 

Coal is the great consumer of shipping space that 
has suddenly mopped up the world’s shipping tonnage 
and sent all freight rates soaring upwards. A recent 
fixture comprises 200,000 tons of coal from Hampton 
Roads to Continental ports spread out over the 
remainder of this year at 77s. per ton, a rate that com- 
pares with around 60s. per ton in mid-1955. Charterers 
seems to have made up their minds that the) business 
of carrying coal in large quantities from America to 
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Europe is going to last for years and that they will 
have to pay dearly for tonnage if they do not make long- 
term provision now. 

The tramp freight market, the most Volatile section 
of the market in shipping freights, naturally shows the 
biggest changes, but there is no essential difference 
between a tramp and a cargo liner save in the way it 
is used. The liner runs to a fixed schedule, and the 
tramp goes wherever its owner finds business. Most 
liner companies—some more than others— are also in 
tramp shipping and their figures should benefit. It is 
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disclosed, for example, that the Ropner Shipping Com- _—man of P and O that if the buyer accepts the risk 
pany, which is mainly a tramp company but is also _ higher wages, or higher material costs, the shipbuilde; 
4 member of the Gulf liner conference, is now to devote should carry the risk of his own planning or labour 
all its tonnage to tramping. handling. 

If there is a shortage of tramp shipping, more freight Finally, shipowners fear the growth of competition 
may go by liner. It may happen that cargo rates for —_ under “flags of convenience,” a subject of which the 
liners will continue to edge gently upwards. They have chairmen both of Cunard and P and O have made 
been rising, though the increases have usually followed much this year. To the shipowner the flags of Liberia 
rising costs. The and Panama mean tax free competitors. It matters little 
forecast this week in the British shipowner’s eyes that after paying ful! 
by the chairman of British taxes he can still make a large profit on current 
so POST-WAR the New Zealand _ freights. It matters comparatively little that several . 
Shipping Company __ British shipping companies have looked at flag trans- 
that New Zealand — ference and decided that even if Treasury permissio 
conference rates will | could be obtained the game would not be worth th 
have to be increased candle, because con- 
again may be signi- trol would have to 
ficant. be severed and the 

Why then do the investment allow- 
chairmen of the ance would be lost. 
great shipping com- What does matier 
panies regard the to shipowners is 
outlook with such that “flags of con- 
reserve ? Caution is their normal attitude, but they also venience” already 
have genuine worries. The first of these is the continual rank after Britain 
upward drag of operating costs—the “rise at the rate and the United 
of 6 per cent to 7 per cent per annum ” to which Sir States as the world’s 
William ‘Currie recently referred. That increase will third largest ship- 
continue ; a new sea-going wages agreement has been owning group. They 
made this year; fuel oil rose last year and the oil foresee more good 
companies would be most reluctant to cut prices. Ship- ships being built out of net earnings which must always 
building costs also continue to rise and oblige ship- be larger than their own. 
owners to try to earn more depreciation. They are Investors so far seem at least as much impressed 
now 2} times what they were in 1945. - by the caution of the shipowners as by the cheering 

Shipowners justly feel aggrieved at the refusal of news from the freight market. Over a longish period 
many shipbuilders to quote on anything but a cost plus = shipping shares have been rising gently; over 
basis. They cannot avoid placing orders, as the the shorter period of the past week while the share 
decision of Royal Mail lines to. order three new vessels markets in general have been falling they have roughly 
shows, but they place them with the certain knowledge _ held their own. There has been a slight increase in 
only that the next ship will cost much more than the share market activity as freight market activity grew, 
last. It is difficult to believe that efficiency in the ship- but no more. Investors in the tramp companies may 
yards has not suffered. The most promising chance of _ well have some pleasant surprises in store, for present 
relief lies in the suggestion made last week by the chair- _ tramp freights must be highly profitable. 
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rm foundation for prosperity 
THE NEW MARCHON SULPHURIC ACID AND CEMENT PLANT 
IS BUILT ON ITS OWN RAW MATERIALS 


Marchon Products Ltd. are now producing valuable co-product in the form of one 
100,000 tons of sulphuric acid a year by the ton of Portland cement for every ton 
anhydrite process, at a cost which compares of acid. 
favourably with that of any other method. Anhydrite is freely available in Britain. 
This major contribution to the nation’s supply The Marchon plant at Whitehaven is literally 
of a vital industrial chemical is built on an enormous deposit and the picture 
produced independently of imported raw shows the underground handling of anhydrite in 
materials, and the process yields a the Company’s mine. 


WHITEHAVEN h n) CUMBERLAND 
Head Office: Whitehaven. a rc O London Office: 140 Park Lane, W 1. 


Telephone: Whitehaven 650 (11 lines). se Telephone: Mayfair 7385 (3 lines) 
Telegrams: Marchonpro, Whitehaven. Prod ucts Limited Telegrams: Marchonpro, Audiey, London. 


—— AGENTS AND OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. a 
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Business Notes 





Setback in the Markets 


SHARP fall in industrial shares has occurred on the Stock 
Exchange. Through the week ending on Wednesday 
the Financial Times industrial index dropped from 192.0 
to 186.6, even allowing for the modest rally that took place 
on Wednesday and Thursday. Few experts feel that the 
recession has yet worked itself out. The fall is naturally 
attributed to the break on Wall Street. There the Dow 
Jones industrial average has come down without a break 
from 516.44 on May 4th to 492.69 on May 16th. If evena 
moderate recession were to be established on Wall Street the 
London market could not hope to remain unaffected, par- 
ticularly at a time when American investors have lately been 
buying some British stocks. Some of these have been 
prominent in London’s decline. Borax deferred, for 
example, though it recovered on Wednesday, dropped tos. 
to {9 12s. 6d. in the first two days of this week. 

But it would be wrong to look upon the decline in the 
London market as merely a reflection of what has been 
happening in New York. London took its cue from Wall 
Street readily enough to suggest that the market in this 
country, too, was ripe for adjustment. The sighs of relief 
that followed the budget are now over and the fact remains 
that the credit squeeze is still on. It may well turn out that 
the rally in industrials after the budget was premature. 
Certainly the gilt-edged section of the market which has 
been also involved in the decline though less steeply is in 


no doubt that the squeeze remains effective. With the 
expectation of an early and substantial Government loan to 
complete the replacement of the maturing National War 


Bonds 1954-56, the gilt-edged market inevitably remains 
subdued. 


A Closer Look at Automation 


wo fortunate coincidences have enabled both the 

Government and the Trades Union Congress this 
week to show themselves alive to the topical significance 
of automation. The Government happened to have a report 
ready to publish on the subject that it had commissioned 
from the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
two years ago, and the TUC happened conveniently to 
be host this week to an international conference of trade 
unionists to discuss automation which the European 
productivity Agency sponsored several months ago. The 
DSIR report is a useful contribution to the better under- 
standing that automation so much needs today as well as 
a small spur to further research. The trade unionists’ 
conference may conceivably have been an extremely useful 
contribution to knowledge of this form of mechanisation 
among the people directly affected whose fears and sus- 
picions of “ automation ” are deepest: the outsider cannot 
judge whether it was, since it sat mainly in private session. 





A Hump in the Yield Pattern 


li May (956 


w= money is cheap and likely to 
remain so the shortest dated gilt- 
edged stocks usually show the lowest 
yields. Then the longer the date the 
higher the yield in roughly a straight line 
pattern. When credit stringency is being 
applied it works first at the short end of 
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the market affecting the stocks that the 
discount market and the banks use. Thus 
the pattern of yields can become flat or 
even tilted downwards towards the 
longest dated stocks. In.the present 
campaign of stricter monetary control, 
that has not quite happened. If the 
shortest dated stocks—those of less than 
two years length—are excluded the 
pattern shows a curious hump. Yields 
on short dated and long dated stocks 
are both low, but the big investors who 
make the gilt-edged market seem shy of 
buying the medium dated stocks. 
When industry is booming and still 
better profits and dividends are expected 
yields on the best industrial ordinary 
shares approach or fall below gilt-edged ; 
the investor pays the price of his con- 
When prospects look less 
bright industrial share prices fall and 
their yields rise more than the gilt-edged. 
That happened in the first two months 


13 May 1955 
seed ose * 





of this year. Then investors began to 
regain a little of their confidence in 
industrials. And the table shows that 
top ranking industrials still yield less 
than undated gilt-edged stocks. 
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The DSIR booklet is not a report of research results, 
but a synoptic preliminary survey of what is known about 
automation and what it may be practicable to find out in 
advance as Britain begins to use this advanced form of 
mechanisation more widely in industry and commerce. 
It is a workmanlike job, with its different sections 
obviously by several hands and somewhat mixed in 
quality. It sticks to the practical applications and aspects 
of automation, and contrives at least to mention most of 
them. One surprising omission is any reference to the 
problems of trade union demarcation that any wide pro- 
gramme of retraining adult workers may encounter : has 
the report suffered a little political editing ? Some of its 
lively, nox technical assertions are rather glib: ¢.g., auto- 
mation should enable most firms to reserve enough funds 
to cover their increasing needs for capital ; the machine 
tool industry needs more rapid expansion : automation 
may invalidate the “line and staff” principle beloved of 
management theorists. However, any survey designed for 
wide but influential circulation, as this is, needs a pepper- 
ing of such provocative remarks. Its broad conclusions— 
that in the short run, given sensible manpower planning, 
automation is not likely to cause much redundancy, that 
the supply ‘of technical and scientific manpower may be 
the limiting factor on this as on other industrial innova- 
tion ; and that far more discussion of costs is required— 
are not new or final. But they are roughly what anybody 
who takes a close, steady look at the subject at this time 
is likely to reach. 


Price Policy in Coal 


RISE of about 8 per cent in coal prices—the figure at 

last put on the price increase that the National Coal 
Board announced as imminent two weeks ago—should 
yield the board close on £60 million in a full year. At the 
end of 1955 the board’s accumulated deficit stood at [36.6 
million, having been reduced by £9 million in the last 
quarter of the year. So far this year the board has con- 
tinued to reduce this deficit by making a current surplus, 
and it is hoped that the extra £30 million or so that six 
months of these higher prices will give it in 1956, in spite 
of increases in wages and other costs, should enable it to 
wipe off most of the outstanding deficit this year and to 
emerge with a substantial surplus in 1957. The Govern- 
ment’s price policy for the nationalised coal industry is 
clearly far more sensible than its policy for the Transport 
Commission. 

It is, moreover, an advance in the quality of Parlia- 
mentary discussion of the coal industry when both the 
Government and its critics can coolly discuss the possibility 
that coal, even so, will still be too cheap. Some of the Con- 
servative backbenchers in last week’s debate on increasing 
the borrowing powers of the National Coal Board were 
content to fulminate about how much the price had gone 
up already, and some of the Labour speakers produced the 
usual devious argument that only industry (i.e. wicked 
capitalists) gets coal too cheap, while the domestic con- 
sumer (i.e. potential voter) pays for. every ounce of slack 
he gets. 

But Mr Angus Maude, in seconding the Conservative 
opposition to the bill (in support of which Mr Nabarro 
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led 21 Tory backbenchers to vote against the Govern- 
ment), confessed himself tempted by what he called “ the 
dear coal school” which holds that a scarce commodity 
should not be sold artificially cheap. Sir Edward Boyle, 
replying to the debate, admitted that this question was 
“a very difficult and controversial one,” but added 
It would surely have been wrong to have determined the 
figure (of Coal Board borrowing required) by reference to 
some purely notional and undetermined increase in the 
price of coal on the assumption of future changes in price 
policy, the substance and timing of which would need the 
most serious thought and judgment. 
Both speakers referred to the “ interlocking ” between coal 
and freight charges, by which an increase in the price 
of coal brings about an automatic increase in railway 
freight charges and hence in the coal industry’s own costs. 
This indisputably does happen; and must also occur with 
steel ; how far it occurs,‘and just how much of the increase 
necessarily comes round the economy again, are unknown. 
It might offer a useful exercise for some of the econometric 
research that the Government is indirectly sponsoring at 
present, such as the input-output studies. 


Steel Inflation 


TOCKS of steel in the hands of consumers appear to 
have gone on rising during the first three months of 
this year—fastei, indeed, than they were rising during 
1955. In a few industries this may reflect periods of read- 
justment during which production of metal consumer goods 
has been cut back faster than deliveries of steel, but the 
increase in stocks as a whole seems too big for that to be 
a very significant factor ; nor has production in other steel 
using industries been rising enough to account for this 
growth of stocks. What still seems to be true is that most 
metal consumers in Britain—credit squeeze notwithstanding 
—still consider that steel is better to hold than money. 
Total demand, indeed, is almost as high as it ever was, 
though within this total the pattern of demand is changing. 
Deliveries to the motor and cycle industries have fallen off 


STEEL: HOW DEMAND IS CHANGING 
(Wéekly Average—Thousand tons) 
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slightly, while deliveries to shipbuilding, structural engineer- 
ing, and other capital goods industries have continued to 
rise. This has also brought about changes in demand 
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Tell your sales story the world over .. . tell it 
to the right people . . . tell it in the right way. 


This is the three-fold formula that many outstanding 
companies have found to be a useful tool for 
increasing export sales. 


One of the best ways of putting this formula to work 
is by advertising in LIFE INTERNATIONAL and 

LIFE EN ESPANOL — telling your sales story the 
world over. 


Since the readers of these editions are men of 
influence — leaders in business, government and the 
professions — you know you are telling your 

sales story to the right people. 


And you know you are telling it in the right way 

— because you yourself have control of your advertising 
when you place it in LIFE INTERNATIONAL and 

LIFE EN ESPANOL. You have the opportunity of seeing 
that the most important selling points are made in the 
most effective manner ... that your product is shown 

to best advantage ... that your prestige is properly 
maintained. 


It is for these reasons that leading companies in Britain 
and on the Continent have more than doubled their investment 
in LIFE’s International Editions in the last four years. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL — rates based on net paid 
circulation of 250,000 copies, printed in English and 
distributed in 120 countries outside North America. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL — rates based on net paid circulation 
of 275,000 copies, printed in Spanish covering all of 
Latin America. 


These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS of LIFE 
magazine, with a combined current circulation of over 


560,000 copies every fortnight. 
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Dream your way East 
in “Stumberette” luxury 


On First Class “Majestic” services to Middle East, South Africa, India, Pakistan, 

Far East, Australia. Fly B.O.A.C. to the East in the foam-soft 

luxury of fully-reclining ‘“* Slumberette ” seats. They’re adjustable to give you 

maximum comfort all the time. Sit up and enjoy the superb B.O.A.C, ie 
food and wines .. . sit back and relax in armchair comfort . . . lie back and Mo. ™, 
you have a blissfully restful bed. But see for yourself — just 
ask your Travel Agent to book you First Class B.O.A.C, 

** Majestic ’’. Or fly “* Coronet ”— the finest in 


Tourist Class travel. 


Consult your local B.O. A.C. Appointed 
Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways 
Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 

(VIC 2323); 75 Regent Street, W.1 
(MAY 6611); or offices in Birmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and 
Glasgow (see your Telephone 
Directory for details). 
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between different products. In the first quarter deliveries 
of sheet fell off slightly ; by March they were 6 per cent 
‘ower than in March, 1955, while imports of sheet and tin- 
plate also declined. But deliveries of steel plate for the 
shipbuilding industries and the wagon builders have risen ; 
so have deliveries of ferro-concrete bars, wire rods, and steel 
sections. The changes set out in the table indicate that the 
Government policy of transferring demand from metal con- 
umer goods to capital goods is working. It is too early, 
however, to be sure that restraint on total engineering 
demand will make possible any cuts in the expensive 
imports of steel. 


Disinflation by Funding 


HEALTHY revival of interest in the mechanics of credit 
A control has resulted from the recent discussions about 
the role of liquidity ratios and of funding techniques in 
the Government’s effort at monetary disinflation. The 
revival is overdue, for misconceptions abound. A corre- 
spondent who writes on page 681 thinks that The 
Economist has been “converted” to a supposedly new 
doctrine because we asserted in a recent article (under the 
above title, and in the issue of April 28) that “ the authori- 
ties’ control over the volume of money is exerted primarily 
through their -influence upon bank liquidity °—whereas 
we supposed that to be merely an up-to-date statement 
of the classical principle. 

He also objects, on grounds of looseness, to our state- 
ment that “the volume of deposits tends [italics not in 
original] to fluctuate with the supply of Treasury bills,” 
complaining that this is true only on given assumptions. 
But we ourselves had summarised the assumptions: 

If the Treasury is increasing its borrowings on bills 
through the tenders, bank deposits will tend to expand— 
unless other influences, such as a rise in interest rates, 
either cause the banks to desire greater liquidity or attract 
other lenders to withdraw deposits from the banks in order 
to take up most of the bills themselves. 

These assumptions, though important, are not such as to 
invalidate the basic proposition, which relates to a tendency, 
as distinct from short-term movements. If Treasury bills 
are attractive to non-bank holders, a given increase in the 
supply may admittedly be taken up without producing an 
increase in bank deposits, or bank deposits may be reduced 
despite a maintenance of the supply of bills. But there is 
no reason to suppose that this process could be continued 
indefinitely, even if the authorities were prepared for a 
continuous rise in rates, because the attractiveness of bills 
does not depend on the interest rate they offer, but on the 
excess of that rate over other relevant rates—and notably, 
of course, the rates allowed on bank deposit accounts. If 
a “ switching” pressure upon bank liquidity were severe 
and sustained, the rates would be brought into equilibrium 
either by bank competition for bills or by an increase in 
deposit rates at the margin. Hence the power of the 
authorities to squeeze bank liquidity by forcing up the 
bill rate (and thus provoking switches from deposits into 
bills) may be important and valuable in the short run, but 
of dubious worth when long sustained pressure is required. 

Our -correspondent also supposes that the basic pro- 

Position rests on a further assumption—that an increase in 
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the bill supply cannot produce an increase in bank deposits 
unless the Bank of England “has made a decision to 
increase the supply of cash.” There is, he says, “ nothing 
automatic ” about such an increase—yet it is indubitably 
needed if the banks are both to finance the additional bills 
and maintain their traditional ratio. But in fact the process 
1s automatic—in the sense that the banks, if they need and 
desire additional cash, can always obtain it by driving the 
discount market into the Bank—when it lends as lender of 
last resort, and makes its terms for so doing just as tough 
as it thinks fit. What is not automatic (though it was so 
in 1940-51) is the supply of cash on less painful terms. 
If the authorities are tough, so that the Treasury’s bill 
borrowings become the source of a sharp rise in short- 
term rates, then indeed a portion of the bills may be 
absorbed outside the banking system. But, for the reasons 
already mentioned, that process of securing non-bank 
finance, and of squeezing bank liquidity indirectly, is not 
very dependable. At most times when a sustained disinfla- 
tion is needed, there can be no escape from methods that 
Squeeze liquidity more directly. 


-Convertible D-Mark 


MPORTANT exchange control concessions that came into 
I effect in western Germany last weekend have gone a 
long way towards making the D-mark effectively convertible 
for German residents. The first of the measures was to 
relieve German exporters from the obligation, placed on 
German exporters since 1931, to surrender the proceeds of 
their sales to their central bank, the Bank Deutscher 
Laender. However, the period within which the payment 
was to be made had been extended to a generous six months. 
Since the abolition of even this requirement is tantamount 
to allowing freedom of capital exports, the logical corollary, 
duly effected, was to allow all residents in Germany to buy 
foreign bonds and shares, including dollar securities quoted 
on foreign stock exchanges. The German authorities have 
not, however, gone the whole way to freedom in allowing 
their nationals to buy foreign securities. They have 
followed the precedent set by the United Kingdom—which 
however permits no purchases. of foreign securities from 
current earnings, but only through switches of existing 
holdings—in requiring that the title to these securities 
should be deposited with an authorised bank. These 
securities, therefore, remain within the juridical control of 
the German authorities. 

A third concession is to allow unfettered imports of gold 
into Germany and a free internal market in the metal. This 
last concession does little more than recognise officially 
what was already a widely tolerated import of coins, and a 
grey market within Germany. It is further expected that 
these moves in the dismantling of exchange control in 
Germany will be reinforced within a few days by an 
increased liberalisation of imports from dollar countries. At 
present the quota-free dollar imports represent 68 per cent 
of the goods imported from dollar countries. That ratio 
is expected to be raised to 77 per cent. 

These measures are intended not only as a further move 
towards formal convertibility, but also as part of the anti- 
inflation campaign that is being waged in Germany. It is 
hoped that if exporters take advantage of the right to leave 
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some of their export proceeds abroad, the Bank Deutscher 
Laender will not be called upon to buy dollars or other 
foreign currencies and to issue marks against them. Simi- 
larly, any German demand for foreign securities would 
reduce the inflationary pressure at home. It is, however, 
questionable whether these measures will have the desired 
effect. Money is so scarce in Germany, and interest rates 
so high, that few exporters will-be tempted to immobilise 
capital by keeping proceeds of their exports abroad. Indeed, 
it may be argued that these concessions and the connota- 
tion of strength and confidence they bring with them, may 
well induce some repatriation of foreign assets and thus 
stoke the fires which they are intended to damp down. 


Dunlop’s Margins Squeezed 


Y no single word does the directors’ report of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company inform shareholders that 
the Monopolies Commission has even looked at their indus- 
try and their organisation. Shareholders, unless Lord 
Baillieu tells them more at the meeting, will have to assume 
that the strictures that report made have not as yet led to 
any modification of the group’s policy. From the report 
and accounts, as full and meticulous an accounting job as 
usual, and even more attractively presented, they will get 
three clear impressions about the past year: that the group’s 
business was rapidly expanding, that its profit margins were 
uncomfortably squeezed, and that though it raised {12 
million of debentures last year it finished the year none 
too well supplied with funds for further expansion. 

In a period in which sales to customers (turnover exclud- 
ing inter-group trading) rose by 15 -per cent in value and 
by about 6 per cent in volume, the company found itself 
obliged to increase selling prices “ overall,” but failed to 
raise them sufficiently to offset the rise in raw material and 
other costs. The margin of profit shrank from 6.2 per cent 





| Year to Dec. 31 


Consolidated accounts 1954 1955 
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to 5.3 per cent ; the group trading balance showed a modest 
decline despite the bigger business and the net available 
profit showed a small increase partly resulting from a reduc- 
tion in taxation (thanks to investment allowances), but 
mainly owing to a large increase in the windfall item from 
previous years. The windfall of £625,653, against £168,597 
relating to previous years, represents settlement of the 
group’s war damage claim in Japan and is the last of the 
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substantial war damage claims. About £12.4 million wa; 
spent by the group on fixed assets last year, about half of 
it in this country and half overseas ; only a tiny fraction of 
the total has so far gone towards the synthetic rubber pro- 
jects. The whole proceeds of the £12 million debenture 
issue of last year have therefore already been absorbed and 
in addition there has been a large increase in temporary | 
and bill borrowings, to finance an increase of over 
million in stock and of about £§ million in debtors. 

If it were not that since the end of the year the price of 
rubber has fallen and some of the group’s customers in 
the motor industry have experienced sharp recession, it 
would be obvious that the group would have both to raise 
selling prices and go to market for more money. That 
conclusion would be quite wrong. A little pruning of 
capital projects has also been done, and the group probably 
hopes to be able to meet its commitments, including that on 
synthetic rubber, which will be quite small in the near 
future, without further borrowing. 


nip 
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An Australian Complaint 


USTRALIA has long considered that its tariff agreement 
with Britain was more favourable to this country than 
to itself. It did not quibble much while its exports were 
finding a ready and profitable market, but. now that certain 
commodities are meeting stiff competition abroad the 
chorus of complaints is growing louder. Australian 
ministers will raise the subject with the British Government 
during their visit to London for the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ conference at the end of next month. The 
Minister for Trade, Mr McEwen, has already declared that 
the Ottawa Agre¢ment of 1932 is of demonstrably greater 
value to Britain than Australia, and that is not denied in 
London. In 19§§ Britain’s exports to Australia were valued 
at {£284 million, of which nearly nine-tenths enjoyed pre- 
ferential tariffs ; the average margin of preference was about 
15 per cent. Britain’s imports from Australia last year 
were valued at £265 million, of which just over one-quarter 
enjoyed preference ; the average margin of preference was 
less than 10 per cent. Even allowing for the long-term 
contracts for purchases of Australian meat and sugar— 
which are preferential arrangements of a different sort— 
Australia grants the bigger preferences. But it must be 
remembered that Australia grants preferences on a high 
tariff, whereas Britain grants Australia and other Common- 
wealth countries free entry for many goods plus moderate 
preferential protection. 

Australia can hardly expect equality of preference. 
Britain is its major market for commodities that sell at 
world prices, and for which a preference is therefore o! 
limited value. Higher preferences are in any case ruled 
out by Britain’s obligations to other countries under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. But Britain wi! 
be expected to take some action to broaden Australia’s 
opportunities in this market, and wheat may be put forward 
as a deserving case. Australia’s sales of wheat to Britain 


have suffered from sales at subsidised prices by othe 

producing countries, such as France, and also from th: 

subsidised expansion of British wheat production. Australi. 

would no doubt like to see British production reduced 
(Continued on page 720) 
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British Petroleum’s New Norms 


AST year it was possible to say of 
L British Petroleum, for the first time 
:n many years, that it was working under 
normal conditions. But a study of the 
sroup’s report for 1955 shows that what 
-; now normal for British Petroleum is 
remarkable ; even through the measured 
words of Mr Basil Jackson, who suc- 
ceeded Lord Strathalmond in March 
last, some quality of excitement persists 
in breaking through. Where do all these 
dreamy millions point ? Surely to some 
more tangible aspiration than the tax- 
free dividend of 3s. a share which so 
irked the speculators a fortnight ago ? 
Sensitive as a sore thumb, BP ordinary 
bob up and down each day by §s. at a 
time ; but an equivalent gross yield of 
3; per cent argues for itself. Whatever 
the Government may think fair and right 
for its own holding, the mere minority 
shareholders are expecting bigger things 
this year. 

They may well be right, and for 
several main reasons. First, it is clear 
from the report that the transition from 
the losses and frustrations of the stoppage 
at Abadan to a relatively smooth and 
expanding joint operation under the 
consortium agreement has gone ahead. 
Secondly, 1955 gave a full year’s output 
from the Aden refinery and many 
months’ output from the new refinery at 
Kwinara in Western Australia (the 
former regrettably since involved in 
labour. troubles, heedless of the advan- 
tages it has brought to life and labour in 
the colony). The net result of these two 
factors was to increase the group’s 
refinery throughput by 5} million tons 
to 29} million tons ; the group’s British 
refineries went slower, recovering from 
the pressure of recent years to supply 
eastern markets at considerable cost in 
double haul. In three years, BP has 


BP’s Earnings, 
Assets and 
Operations 








Depreciation ~.......... 30-4 | 22-1 
Trading profit .......... 84-9 | 111-7 
Overseas Taxes. ........ 42:9 | 62-7 
UK Taxes, less relief .... 26-5 | 8-7 
Group net profit ........ 17:4 | 45:3 
10 TeeGWOE wi coe. bck 5-6 | 99-5 
Ordinary dividend ..... 8-7 15-1 
Land, wells, refineries at 
COBDS SC Sarne da ies Sek oe | 182-4 | 189-8 
Depreciation .....4...... | 62-6} 74-5 
lankersatcost ........ 84-8 | 86-4 
Depreciation .......... 72:1 | 76-7 
| 
Total reserves ......... 64-0 | 127-7 
Issued capital ......... 113-4 | 113-4 
Capital expenditure 55:0} 43-0 
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restored its refinery throughput from the 
sadly reduced figure of 16} million tons 
to 29} million tons, and is once again 
within range of surpassing its 1950 
record of 33 million tons. Its output 
of crude oil reached the record level 
of 46 million tons ; towards this Kuwait 
made a further massive contribution and 
new discoveries in North Kuwait are 
expected to add to its potential produc- 
tion. 

The next problem resolved is the 
company’s claim for relief from British 
tax in respect of Kuwait taxation, which 
was granted last October after seemingly 
endless argument about angels balanced 
on the end of the tax collector’s pin. For 
1954 that results in a credit of £10} 
million, transferred direct to general 
reserve. In the 1955 accounts, overseas 
taxation absorbs £62.7 million out of the 
total trading profit of {111.7 million 
(compared with £42.9 million out of 
£84.9 million in 1954); but British 
taxation, after giving effect to relief for 
overseas tax, is down from £26.5 million 
to £8.7 million. The net effect is that 
although trading profit is up by £27 
million, the group’s total tax burden is 
only £2 million higher. 

Last year’s capital expenditures are 
put at £43 million, compared with £75 
million two: years ago, when BP was 
immersed in major refinery projects and 
other big expenditures. Mr Jackson’s 
statement echoes recent oil industry 
comment on the responsibilities that the 
major groups now carry—to meet the 
doubling of world oil consumption every 
decade by expanded investment in ex- 
ploration, production, refining, transport 
and distribution which can be financed 
for the most part only out of their own 
resources. Adequate price levels and the 
continued ploughing back of a high pro- 
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portion of earnings will be needed to 
finance future growth. There is no 
direct indication of the weight of new 
capital commitments that the board 
foresees over the next few years; but 
even if it runs somewhat below the 
peak of the postwar programme of recent 
years, it cannot be small. 


Towards last year’s capital expendi- 
tures the group provided {22.1 million 
of depreciation (which is bound to go 
up in future years when capital outlays 
rise) and it set aside £284 million out 
of profits to general reserve. But be- 
yond these revenue provisions, totalling 
£50.6 million, the capital reserve had the 
benefit of the last two-thirds of the 
£32.4 million entrance fee paid by the 
other members of the Iran consortium ; 
this, with the overseas tax credit already 
mentioned, raises the total reserves 
under all headings to £127.7 million, 
and the revenue reserves and surplus 
to almost £82 million. The clear pre- 
sumption that the average stockholder 
will draw from these figures is that a 
further scrip issue can only be a matter 
of time and convenience. 


BP’s report could not fail to underline 
the two major facts of the world’s oil 
industry today. One is the ever, grow- 
ing dependence on Middle East oil sup- 
plies ; the second is the radical change 
in the pattern of consumption, typified 
by the enormous increase in the use of 
fuel oil, particularly in Europe. The 
political, technical, and economic impli- 
cations of these facts will keep oilmen 
busy for years to come. They could 
also get in the way, from time to time, 
of the more exuberant hopes of oil stock- 
holders. Long-term merits, rather than 
short-term excitements, are the real 
mask of BP. 
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(Continued from page 718) 
further, and an anti-dumping duty imposed on imports. 
Alternatively,’ the Australians might propose a long-term 
contract for wheat similar to the contracts for meat and 
sugar. Neither proposal would-be relished. by the British 
Government. 


Questions in Cotton 


HE latest sale of surplus American cotton has taken 

Liverpool cotton traders—and some American 
exporters—by surprise. At the first of these-sales, by 
which the American government hopes to export up to 
5 million bales in the coming season, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation sold only 10,500 bales at an average price for 
middling {8-inch cotton of 27.90 cents a lb. That price, 
though well below the domestic market price in the United 
States, still looked high to traders in Liverpool, and it was 
widely believed that it would have to be cut to stimulate 
business. The result of the second sale, announced last 
Monday, showed that no less than 224,000 bales had been 
sold at prices ranging from 27.50 to 29.23 cents a lb for 
middling 12-inch (equivalent to about 28d. to 294d. a lb 
delivered Liverpool). Although it is not clear what quali- 
ties have been sold, it seems that American shippers who 
had made speculative sales at lower prices are licking their 
wounds and that their customers have picked up some 
bargains. 

Cotton traders would dearly like to know whether the 
American government will maintain a minimum price of 
about 273 cents a lb throughout the coming season. If 
foreign producers, who must sell their crops, undercut 
United States prices, would the United States then follow 
the market down? It would not necessarily sell more 
cotton by doing so, and it would be attacked abroad for 
“ disrupting ” world -prices. And foreign producers will 
not be keen to undercut a price of 273 cents, especially if 
production outside the United States is reduced next 
season. If buyers become convinced that the United States 
will hold its prices they could comfortably absorb supplies 
from foreign producers and a substantial quantity of surplus 
American cottori, too. Stocks in importing countries are 
low. 


Profits from Rolls-Royce 


HE preliminary statement of Rolls-Royce for the year 
T to December 31st sets out in detail the trading results 
to which the directors referred in general terms at the time 
of the rights issue in March. They then said that the total 
dividend for the year would be 173 per cent and that 
payment has now been formally announced; the directors 
hope to be able to maintain this rate on the increased 
ordinary capital. They also said in March that turnover 
in 1955 was slightly lower than in 1954 and this is now 
reflected more precisely in the fall in trading profits from 
£4,416,315 to £3,911,369 in 1955. These results, the 
directors say, were “ adversely affected by the strike lasting 
seven weeks which occurred at the company’s Scottish 
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factories in 1955.” Royalties received by Rolls-Royce hive 
also declined from £787,232 to £574,887, and its (0:4! 
income, after charging depreciation and debenture inte:.,-, 
has fallen from £5,258,818 to £4,644,372. 

Net profits after tax, however, have risen slightly, | 
£1,968,818 to £2,129,372. But this is due entirely to «he 
decline in the provision for British tax from £3,290,000 *o 
£2,515,000. This, the directors explain, is mainly 
“to the greatly increased allowances received in respec 
capital expenditure on scientific projects which this year 
reduce the taxation charge by approximately £240,000." 
In the share market the 1955 results were regarded rat! 
coolly. Disappointment should, however, be temp: 
by the directors’ statement in March that turnover 
this year should be nearly 30 per cent greater than th::: 
years ago and that the company has over £70 million of fi 
orders on its books. 


A Forward Minx 


URING the last fortnight a fresh round of increases in 
British popular car prices has been initiated by ' 
of the companies that began the process last year, Standard 
and Rootes—adopting, respectively, what might be called 
the Lord and the Ford techniques. Standard last wees 
announced that increases of about 2 to 6 per cent wou! 
made in the prices of all its models within a few days, b 
that all the vehicles dealers cared to collect in the meantin: 
could be sold at the old prices ; its management had said 
some weeks before that prices would have to 
up unless the volume of output that kept costs dov 
could: be maintained. Rootes this week brought ou" 
a completely redesigned Minx—to replace the existing 
model that beary the traditional Hillman name—offerin: 
a more attractive car for about 5 per cent more mone} 
The British Motor Corporation also had a change ° 
announce this week—a new “ A.105” version of the exis'- 
ing six-cylinder A.go saloon, designed to offer “close on 
100 mph ” in performance, with overdrive on top and third 
gears, at a cost of £1,109 including purchase tax, whic’ 
puts it in the price range of Rootes’s Sunbeam Rapi«: 
and Humber Hawk. Armstrong Siddeley, a specialist c.: 
builder whose costs do not depend on volume to the sam 
extent as the big makers, this week reacted to the [2 
in car demand as no other maker has yet—it cut the pric: 
of its two smallest Sapphire models by about 11 per cen: 
The latest Minx is largely a new car. It retains the ove: 
head valve, 1,390 cc engine introduced two years ago, no 
developed to give a compression ratio of 8 to 1 and §1 bh: 
at 4,600 rpm, against 47 bhp in the earlier version ; « 
maximum speed of 75-80 mph and a petrol econom 
of 40 miles to the gallon are claimed. The car is 
few inches longer, and gives more inside room tha: 
before, with the rear seat brought within the lengthened 
wheelbase to give passengers a smoother ride ; braking ha 
been improved and with a slightly lower centre of gravit' 
this Minx should hold the road better. Rootes have alwa\ 
managed to get rather more for the Minx than people wi! 
pay for the comparable models that other makers build 
primarily perhaps by ‘a characteristic styling that is elegan’ 
without being adventurous. This, cautiously and ver’ 


neatly following the trend, is a rather more rakish Minx 
than before. 
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Balanced for 





Everybody is talking about it! This rugged bullgrader has 
set a new high performance standard in dirt-moving! It 
is designed specifically for the International BTD-6 crawler 
tractor, so that the tractor and bullgrader form a complete 
and correctly balanced unit and the greatest use is made of 
the tractor’s exceptional power and manoeuvrability. 


ALL THE FEATURES YOU WANT FOR FASTER, EASIER GRADING! 


%* Manganese steel blade, scientifically curved to induce ‘rolling’ action 


% Single 4 - position control lever 


%* Easy left-and right-hand angling and tilting, without the use of jacks 


or special tools 


* Full- view operation — there are no superstructures on the International 


bullgrader. 


Blade length ~ 8ft. 6ins. Blade height-21 ins. _Lift above ground Jine— 29 ins. 


Drop below ground line - 13 ins. 


INDUSTRIAL 
International rower 


INTERNATIONAL 


BULLGRADER 


Maximum traction is obtained because the weight of the 
bullgrader is carried entirely on the track frames and distri- 
buted equally over the track rollers. There is no interference 
with free track oscillation, and stresses and strains are kept 
to the minimum because the thrust-load is applied where 
the tractor is designed to take it. 







“ 


TELL es 
International 


tadustrial Dealers in Gt. Britain and N. ireland 


JAMES BOWEN & SONS LTD. 


EDINBURGH, GLASGOW & ABERDEEN 


R. CRIPPS & CO. LTD. 


NOTTINGHAM & SHILDON 


SAVILLE TRACTORS LTD 


LONDON & STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


SAVILLE TRACTORS se.fast) LTD. 


BELFAST 


WESTERN CONTRACTORS SERVICES LTD. 


BRISTOL 





VONOOSDCDANUOAREADODUUAAANEAEEORDLOGONNAOGEAEAaOAO ANNAN E REDON 
POUDEPODEADURELERANDUAUAAU UU OU TROERERUEOORUA UA DUOED REDE AEE 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, HARVESTER HOUSE, 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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Enjoy Madame La Voyante 


THE FORTUNE TELLER 


Swiss Care | Jit dans ma main 


SEES I MY UPTURNED PALM 


une pleine réussite 


HAPPY AND. CONVIVIAi 







6 flights every 
week-end to Milan! 


week-end to Milan! sociale. Elle Pattribue 


fortable way, the enjoyable way! This LIFE. SHE- ATTRIBUTES 
summer there will be three Day flights 


ae . 5° 9 
mienien ties eeywer’ | A D nfiuence d'une 
Night Tourist fare (tickets valid 23 days):— THIS TO THE INFLUENCE aor A 
LONDON /MILAN rand e ie 
£30.0.0 Return eg 


TALL 








And remember—whether you fly by ° 
day of night the comfort and personal 
attention are of the same sky-high stand- ou el e 


af ard! Ask your Travel Agent for details. DARK BOTTLE 


brune. 
SwissAlIF - a 


EUROPE MIDDLE EAST USA SOUTH AMERICA my = 
Offices in: London, Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, Dublin. se 





CRC 156 SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. BOSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS 


322,452 Ambassadors 


In 1955, 322,452 British cars were exported to places as far 
apart as Vancouver and Cape Town. The skill, the experience and 
the reputation which British car manufacturers have acquired in 
more than half a century of invention and development is recognised 
in this special Export Number of The Motor which features 
a number of important drticles by leading members of the British 
Motor Industry, covering the whole field of exports. The issue 
will also contain details of the only car manufactured in Britain 
— = export weet and a description of the 

ew high performance figures gai i 
ae ae faite se eases by the latest version of a 
Nobody interested in British cars or in 
can afford to miss this special issue of The Maer price comand 








i. BRITISH MOTOR INDUSTRY & EXPORT NUMBER 
, Now on Sale 1|- 
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Our Colonial Creditors 


RITAIN’S postwar habit of borrowing short from its 
B colonies has long appeared barely ethical. To that 
objection must now be added that of self-interest. The 
point was touched on by Mr Norman Pannell in an adjourn- 
ment motion in the Commons last week. The total sterling 
balances of the colonies at the end of 1955 amounted to 
{1,281 million—comprising nearly a third of the balances 
owed to all countries. In the past six years, the colonies’ 
balances have more than doubled. The point that ought 
to be alarming the Treasury is that well over half the 
present balances are owned by the Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
and Malaya, all countries which are due for independence 
within the Commonwealth in the next year or two, and may 
show greater reluctance than have the Colonial Govern- 
ments to finance the over-spending of the United Kingdom. 

There has naturally been no overt compulsion on the 
colonies to deposit in London the proceeds of their favour- 
able payments amounts ; for the most part, the high level 
of the balances reflects the buoyant level of exports of the 
colonies and their traditional financial links with London. 
But quantitative restrictions on imports remain, and con- 
tinue to discriminate against goods from the dollar area— 
notwithstanding the large net dollar surpluses being earned 
by the colonies. Such discrimination might well be aban- 
doned by more independent governments. So, too, might 
the system of 100 per cent sterling cover for colonial curren- 
cies. This would have an immediate effect on the level of 
the sterling balances. The holdings of the Currency Boards 
account for over one quarter of the colonies’ total balances. 
A further fifth consists of the London balances of commer- 
cial banks operating in the colonies. 

The short-term borrowing by Britain from the colonies 
is offset by long-term investment. In his reply to Mr 
Pannell this week Sir Edward Boyle, Economic Secretary to 
the Treasury, stated that in the six years to end-1955, during 
which the colonial sterling balances rose by £700 million, 
investments, grants and long-term loans to the colonies from 
Britain reached about {£600 million. Of this, about half 
was provided by official bodies and half by private investors. 


Washboard Blues 


OUR years have passed since the President of the Board of 

Trade asked the textile industries to introduce some 
form of voluntary quality standards. This week they took 
what could charitably be described as a small step in that 
direction. Through the offices of the British Standards 
Institution they have introduced a code of five terms to 
determine the best ways of washing different fabrics—after 
much urging by the dry cleaners and laundries who have 
run into trouble with some textile finishes that cannot be 
identified by appearance alone. Strong soaps, bleaches, 
Wringers, hot irons, and tumbler driers can damage certain 
fabrics and finishes ; the code gives a key to the method of 
treatment both to laundries and to home washers. But it 
tells the customer nothing about the fabric—only how to 
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wash it. The textile industries are as far as ever from 
agreement on the controversial matter of labelling their 
products. It would be more helpful to have reliable 
descriptions of fabrics rather than terms like “ cool, mild 
wash.” Why should manufacturers of textiles assume such 
a degree of simple-mindedness on the part of customers ? 


The Minister Winks 


- direction indicators may irritate British 

motorists, but many other countries prefer them to 
semaphore indicators: since Britain hopes to sell its cars to 
some of those countries, we had better put up with them. 
That conclusion from the Minister of Transport’s inquiry 
into the matter was inevitable unless the Road Research 
Laboratory’s tests had suggested that the flashing indicators 
were dangerous in British driving conditions, and the tests 
have not done so. 

The laboratory has recommended that indicators should 
be amber lights with an intensity of 100-500 candlepower ; 
that they should be mounted on the side of a vehicle roughly 
at the level of the driver’s eye, emitting light forwards and 
backwards and “an appreciable amount ” of light at right 
angles ; and that uniformity of type, position, intensity, and 
rate of flash of indicator were important, and standardisa- 
tion was desirable. It concluded, incidentally, that no con- 
sistent evidence in favour of the effectiveness of a flashing 
signal as against a steady indicator had been found. The 
Minister has not accepted the suggestion that indicators 
should be standardised, and therefore all the three types of 
indicator now used will remain legal. But all will have to 
give an amber light and to meet standards of brightness, 
and flashing indicators in cars registered after 1958 will 
have to be separated from other lights, and not combined 
with rear lamps or stop lights. 


Easter Bonnets 


HE early Easter brought back into the shops many of 
az the people whom Mr Macmillan had frightened away 
and retail sales in March were noticeably brighter than they 
had been for some weeks. But the calendar can play tricks 
with the shops. The value of sales was 9 per cent higher 
than in the previous March, most of which is explained by 
price rises during the year. This leaves only a small 
increase in the volume of sales—which might easily be 
explained away by the fact that Easter was much later last 
year, and had little effect on sales in March. The bewildered 
trader is left to draw what comfort he can by seeing some 
minus signs change to pluses in the Board of Trade’s greatly 
improved retail sales index. Easter bonnets sent sales in 
clothing well above the previous year’s figures, with the 
multiples still raking in more than their share of the extra 
spending. This week’s general price reductions by Marks 
and Spencer are likely to keep them well in front. 

Much more encouraging to the shops is the improve- 
ment in sales of furniture and household goods. The new 
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index shows that the multiples’ sales of furniture have at 
times been as much as 40 per cent below their previous 
years levels ; in March the tide turned and their trade picked 
up enough to show an improvement of 15 per cent. The 
sharp downward curve in appliance sales seems to have 
flattened out in April. Hire purchase sales of cookers and 
heaters may be still in the doldrums but cash sales are 
reported to have been uncommonly good. Refrigerator 
sales have just about kept pace with last year. Their main 
selling season, however, is only just beginning and the vast 
bulk of refrigerators taken in the summer have normally 
been bought on credit. 


Work for the Tin Scheme 


NDONESIA has at last deposited in London its instrument 
I of acceptance of the International Tin Agreement. 
Ratification is now complete and it rests with the British 
Government to convene a meeting of the ratifying countries 
to decide when the agreement shall come into force. The 
first meeting of the Tin Council must be held within thirty 
days of that date, which must be the first day of a month. 
The earliest practicable date seems to be July Ist, and the 
council would probably meet shortly afterwards. It is more 
than two years since the tin scheme was drawn up, and the 
tin market has weathered that interval much better than 
was expected. World consumption has risen sharply, and 
the remaining surplus of tin has continued to be absorbed 
by the strategic purchases of the United States ; indeed, 
the surplus has at times been smaller than the quantities 
bought for the American stockpile, so that temporary 
shortages have occurred. 


Since the beginning of April, however, tin prices have 
fallen by about {20 to £750 a ton for cash metal, mainly 
owing to the uncertainty about the size of American strategic 
purchases during the remainder of this year. The American 
Administration has recommended that the Texas smelter, 





Now in the bookshops: 


THE BUSINESSMAN’S GUIDE 
TO BRITAIN 


The guide is compiled by The Economist Intelligence Unit and 
has a foreword by Sir Graham Hayman, President of the Federation 
of British Industries. There are sections on : 


What is Britain?—A picture of Britain in words and 
charts 





How to get to know things in Britain 


How to get about 


Britain’s major economic areas—descriptions and direc- 


tories of thirteen areas 
Special events in 1956 
published by: 


Chatto and Windus 
160 pp. 10s. 6d. per copy 
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which processes tin ore for the strategic stock, should con- 
tinue to operate until January 31st, and then be closed down 
if it cannot be sold to a private buyer. Though much can 
happen in an election 
year it is thought 


TIN PRICES that Congress will 

1000 - (London Spot) 
per ton approve that recom- 
mendation ; it ha; 
Above £ 800, Buffer Stock already been passed 


manager can sell 


by the Banking Com- 
mittee of the House 
of Representatives. 
The general belief is 
that the Administra- 
tion will be content to 
let the smelter tick 
over during its re- 
maining life and that 
it will therefore need 
less ore than formerly. 
In that case a surplus of tin could arise later this year, 
and the tin council would have to decide when producing 
countries should make their initial contributions to the 
buffer stock. 


Below £720, Buffer Stock 
manager can buy. 


Activity in Unit Trusts 


NIT trust managers have been quick to see the implica- 
U tions of the “ savings budget ” to their movement and 
to bring forward new ipvestment plans likely to attract the 
type of saver who prefers a spice of equity for his saving 
The Municipal and General Trust Group has announced 
two plans. Last week brought a second “M and G” 
General Trust Fund intended mainly to offer unit holder 
of two trusts formed in the 1930s the opportunity to conver 
their units and continue their investment. The second mov: 
is the formation this week of a new unit trust called th 
Midland Industrial and General Trust Fund with wid: 
investment powers. It is essentially a continuation by w: 
of conversion of the Midland and Southern Investmen' 
Fund due to terminate this year. Now another managemen! 
group, the Bank Insurance Trust Corporation, announc. 
ati expansion of its existing Investment Trust Units. 
additional 500,000 of this series, which was started in 1937 
is offered to subscribers at 16s. 9d. net per unit xd, | 
quoted yield being £4 15s. per cent. The trust consists 


a managed portfolio of the ordinary stocks of investm: 
trusts. 


Slower Sales of Farm Machinery 


a ee of farm tractors and implements have 
not been having things all their own way latel) 
Last year sales at home were quite good, but there are signs 
that the credit squeeze and some perceptible resistanc: 
amongst farmers to rising machinery prices are making sale: 
more difficult to secure this year. Export markets have bee! 
(Continued on page 728) 
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The case of Earias insulana 


rhs, 
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In Iraq, in recent years, cotton has become a 
crop of great importance — important not only 
ior its value in world markets, but also because 
of its diversifying effect on the age-old rotations 
of irrigated land. 


By 1952, however, it was clear that the whole 
ulure success of this programme was seriously 
threatened by the caterpillar of a small moth 
Farias insulana, commonly called the spiny 
bollworm. This pest destroys flowers and 
young bolls, and-the damage is increased by 
the entry of fungi and bacteria into the bore- 
holes. Complete crop destruction is not 
uncommon. The answer to this urgent pest 
Problem has now been found — in endrin, one 


ft 
i 


endrin, aldrin and dieldrin are 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. 
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of the newer Shell insecticides. In the extensive 
trials of possible control materials only endrin 
gives consistently satisfactory control at reason- 
able cost. 

Now in widespread use throughout Iraq’s 
cotton plantations, endrin at 4 Ib. per acre 
controls the spiny bollworm and helps local 
farmers to achieve greater prosperity. 

Endrin, aldrin, dieldrin . . . these three advanced 
insecticides developed by Shell are complementary 
to each other. Between them they control most of 
the major insect pests which menace agricultural 
production and public health throughout the 
world. 

Have you an urgent pest problem in your area? 


endrin 





Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England. 








insecticides for world wide use 





How Automatic 
Can You Get? 


In modern production processes it is normal 
to control automatically a number of related 
variables. The eventual product is analysed. 
If it is found that there could have been a more 
effective setting of the process controllers, they 
are changed for the next day’s run. 

But imagine that, as the product comes off 
the production line or out of the pipe line, it 
is immediately analysed and the process con- 
trollers automatically re-set to the optimum 
settings to produce an even better product. 

Although this cannot yet be realised, it is 
no pipe dream. It is something which Sunvic 
Controls have been working-on for many years 
—and is just one example of the extra facilities 
they will be offering in the course of time 
towards increased production efficiency in 
industry. This kind of research naturally 
attracts some of the best brains in industry, 
and there is always room at Sunvic for younger 
men with scientific or technical qualifications 
who are interested in joining a fast-expanding 
Company engaged in absorbing and import- 
ant work. 


Today Sunvic takes control 





Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 


SUNVIC CONTROLS LIMITED 


No. 1 Factory, Eastern Industrial Estate, Harlow, Essex. 
Telephone: Harlow 24231 
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the art of gracious living 


PLAYER’S 





PERFECTOS FINOS 50's 15/6 100’s 31/- 
PERFECTOS No. 2 50’s 12/6 100’s 25/- 


Arranging 
a party ora banquet ? 


Remember to order 


Liebfraumilch 
Klosterkeller 


KLOSTERKELLER is a 
medium-dry Liebfraumilch— 
the perfect wine for your 
guests to enjoy throughout 
the meal. 

Recommended by all good 


hotels and restaurants, 


Imported by 


GRIERSON, OLDHAM « co. ita. 
25 Haymarket, London, $.W.1 








Wholesale Wine Merchants Est. 1820 
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Commodity Prices and Prospects 


‘OMMODITY prices as a _ whole 
C have weakened slightly this year. 
- Economist commodity price indi- 
c.tor opened the year at 96 (1952= 100), 
fell to 934 in March and has since 
fallen to 924. That small change, how- 
ever, conceals sharp changes in the for- 
runes of individual commodities and of 
the industrial commodity group as 
oposed to the farm commodities. Last 
year prices of farm products were weak 
vhnile the industrial materials were 
strong; this year prices of most farm 
products have at least held their ground 
while industrial products have fallen 
sharply. The shortage of non-ferrous 
metals, which owed much to strikes, or 
the threat of strikes at the mines, has 
eased. Copper has dropped from a peak 
of £437 a ton in March to about £342 a 
ton. Lead has fallen by £13 to about 
{112 a ton, and zinc by £9 to about £95 
aton. Tin, at about £750 a ton, is nearly 
{100 cheaper than at the beginning of 
1956. Natural rubber, which started 
falling towards-the end of last year, has 
since fallen by a further 11d. to about 
25d. a lb. Cutbacks in motor car pro- 
duction, smaller purchases by Russia 
and the increasing production of syn- 
thetic rubber have been responsible. 
But producers of these commodities are 
not in dire straits ; prices of all five are 
sull profitable. ‘ 

In contrast, raw wool prices, which fell 
sharply at the beginning of the 1955/56 
season, have been rising, and merino 
wool is now fetching the highest prices 
of the season. Cotton and jute, though 
they have weakened lately, are still 
higher than at the beginning of the year. 
Of the beverages, cocoa alone is still 
depressed. Accra cocoa recently touched 
182s. a cwt, the lowest price for six years 
and only a third of its peak price of two 
years ago. Amn unexpectedly good de- 
mand for sugar has brought the world 
price comfortably above the minimum 
of 3.25 cents a lb prescribed in the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement. Wheat prices 
have crept up in the face of glut, and 
barley and maize-have risen sharply, 


because of the frost damage to European 
crops and buying by Communist 
countries. Grain prices in the chart are 
cif United Kingdom’ port, and hence 
they reflect also the effect of the rise in 
freight rates. 

The change in the fortunes of the 
industrial and farm commodities may 
hold good for some time. Disinflation in 
Britain and other countries still has some 
way to go, and it is doubtful if that is 
fully discounted in present prices of 
metals and, perhaps, of rubber too. 
Most farm products, on the other hand, 
seem in little danger of radical decline. 
The main exception is cotton. The 
United States is now offering all its 
surplus cotton for sale abroad at prices 
which are well below the domestic 
market price, and foreign producers may 
force prices down further in their 
anxiety to sell their crops. 
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(Continued from page 724) 

weakening too ; last year tractors began to feel the pinch, 
and now shipments of implements appear to have slackened 
off. The recorded value of agricultural machinery output 
rose last year from £107.8 million to £113.3 million. Since 
exports took about £58 million worth in each year British 
farmers and market gardeners must have stepped up their 
spending on capital equipment last year to more than {£1 
million a week. This may be a high level to maintain with 
credit becoming more costly. 

For at least one manufacturer of agricultural machinery 
dearer money has arrived at a doubly awkward time. 
Ransomes, Sims, & Jeffries, the leading implements firm, 
is in the midst of a long-term programme of expansion and 
reorganisation, which involves the steady transfer of most 
of its production from the old Orwell works in Ipswich to 
a new and very much larger site at Nacton just outside the 
town. But it is not allowing changes in economic 
climate to disrupt its plans, apart from a certain lengthen- 
ing of dates. So far ten of the 266 acres at Nacton have 
been used, so there is immense space for further expansion, 
An industry accustomed to marked seasonal changes in 
demand and to making a wide variety of specialised 
machinery does not intend to let its present troubles cloud 
its faith that this expansion will be necessary. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The load on the machine tool industry remains high. 
Outstanding orders at the end of February totalled {102.7 
million against {100.2 million at the end of December, so 
the industry is still booking orders of a slightly higher value 
each month than the tools it manages to deliver. The value 
of its monthly output, however, is continuing to increase ; 
the average delivery delay for the industry, therefore, will 
be remaining about the same at some 15-16 months. 


* 


The Board of Trade’s latest hire purchase estimate shows 
a 7 per cent fall in hire purchase debts outstanding between 
December 31, 1955, and March 31st this year. The out- 
standing debt is estimated at “at least” {£49 million at 
the end of March compared with “at least” £450 million 
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at the end of December. The index number of hire purchase 
sales by retailers (December 1955 = 100) was 65 in March. 
This compares with 67 in February and is much the lowest 
figure since the series started in October. The proportion 
of total retail sales of household goods done on hire purchase 
is estimated at 28 per cent compared with 30 per cent in 
March. For the finance houses which deal largely with 
motor vehicles the index fell from 117 in February to 99 


in March—also the lowest figure since the series started. 


* 


J. Sears Holdings, of which Mr Charles Clore is chair- 
man, announces its intention to bid for the whole ordinary 
capital of Scottish Motor Traction on the basis of one “ A” 
ordinary share in Sears in exchange for each §s. ordinary 
share in Scottish Motor Traction. J. Sears ordinary com- 
mand a price of 15s. and Scottish Motor Traction have 
advanced to around 13s.:73d. Complete success for Mr 
Clore would involve the issue of 6,035,876 additional 
ordinary shares in J. Sears Holdings. 


* 


The rights offer to be made by Albert E. Reed, the paper 
company, consists of one new “ A” ordinary share and one 
new ordinary share at par for every two “ A” ordinary or 
two ordinary shares now held. As the only difference 
between the ordinary and “ A” ordinary shares is that the 
“A” ordinary have no votes, the issue is one for one in 
all respects except votes. The effect is to reduce by one 
quarter the proportion of total votes that each existing 
ordinary stockholder can cast, and to redistribute that 
quarter among existing “ A” stockholders. 


The Chairman of the Stock Exchange, Sir John Braith- 
waite, laudably continues to press for a reduction in the 
2 per cent Stamp Duty. At the meeting of the proprietors 
on Wednesday he disclosed that with the support of the 
merchant bankers, the issuing houses, the British Insurance 
Association, and the Association of Investment Trusts, the 
Stock Exchange Council has again pressed the Chancellor 
to reduce the Stamp Duty to 1 per cent. Sir John makes 
the point that “the present rate operates as a tariff wall 
against international investment business.” 





Company Notes 





MARKS AND SPENCER. 


the year to March 31st before all charges 
rose from £10.9 million to £12.2 million. 
And after meeting a tax charge % 
£4,800,000 compared with £5,175,000, t"° 
net profit has risen from £4,468,401 ‘ 


The final dividend of Marks and Spencer 
has become one of the key announcements 
on the London Stock Exchange. A large 
number of investors who have bought the 
5s. “A” ordinary shares have learned to 
take a bigger dividend payment each year 
as a matter of course. The question for 
them has become how big the increase 
would be. 


An edge had been given to their 
appetites by the decision to raise the 
interim dividend from 15 to 17} per cent 
last November, and some had begun to 


speculate on the chance that the total 
dividend would be within the range of 
50 to 55 per cent. The least sanguine 
estimate has proved right; a final divi- 
dend of 32} per cent makes 50 per cent 
for the year, compared with 45 per cent 
for 1954-55. At first this seemed dis- 
appointing and in a falling market the 5s. 
“A” ordinary shares were marked down 
from 66s. 6d. to 63s. 9d. They soon re- 
covered to 65s. to yield about 3.8 per cent. 


The preliminary profit statement gives 
reasonable grounds for the rally in the 
price. Marks and Spencer’s profits for 





profit margins may have been trimme 
last year, but it seems quite clear fro! 
these figures that the company continu: 
to hold its own in retail trade. 


) 
£4,954,681. Some of Marks and Spen: om 
n 


* 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES. 
The most important fact in Sir Brian 
Mountain’s review with the full accounts 
of United Drapery Stores for the yeat 
January 28th is that the group’s total salcs 
under hire purchase terms amount to only 
7 per cent of turnover. This is a propor 
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much smaller than im many other 

les. United Drapery Stores is 

committed in the multiple tailor- 

usiness, while most of its rivals 

far more on sales of furniture 

lrapery. .The high proportion of 

ales may make stockholders feel that 

{ Drapery Stores is largely immune 

the effects of the hire purchase 

tions, and Sir Brian confirms that 

saying that thes: restrictions can 

have a slight effect on the turnover 
group as a whole.” 

competing for the pounds and 

igs of the lower income groups, 

d Drapery Stores is not immune 

from a decline in purchasing power. Sir 

Brian does not seem to think that a 

us risk, claiming that the group’s 

over for the first quarter of the year 

’s a Satisfactory increase and that the 

directors see no reason “to suppose that 

s trend will not continue.” Their prin- 
cipal concern is with the steady rise in 

of all kinds. Rates on the group’s 

p properties have gone up and the 

of its programme to modernise 
them must be high. 

In strict accounting terms the com- 
pany’s full accounts add little to the pre- 
luminary statement, which with a draft 
balance sheet as well as a profit and loss 
account was discussed in these columns 
on April 7th. But Sir Brian does reveal 
that in a full year’s trading Alexandre, 
the recently acquired tailoring subsidiary, 
earned a profit of £898,152, making up 
than half of the increase of 
41,540,366 to £6,091,144 in the consoli- 
dated trading profit. But part of the rise 
in Alexandre’s profits was due simply to 
a transfer of some shops originally belong- 
ing to another subsidiary, Prices Tailors, 
to Alexandre. On a dividend of 32} per 
cent the §s. ordinary shares at 20s. 9d. xd 
vield £7 17s. per cent. 
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CONSOLIDATED ZINC. 
/ais company has extended its interests 
in Australia and Britain in recent years, 
Out it remains primarily a producer and 
smelter of lead and zinc. The prelimi- 
figures for the year ending on 
December 31st show that the trading 
balance has risen by £896,832 to 
£.7.362,247. Higher prices for lead and 
zinc no doubt account for most of that 


Year to Dec. 31, 
1954 1955 


f 
ing balance 6,465°415 7,362,247 
eciation 942,673 1,095,£59 
et 5a ese. 59,022 79,854 
593,289 914,653 
2,403,698 2,921,629 
2,383,378 2,344,928 
$52,597 1,129,521 
110,796 196,167 
1,561,475 1,061,560 


dated earnings: 


profs "cas os v4 ew wn 

nary dividends 
ence dividends ... 

ined profits ....... 


case, but output has probably risen 
_ The increase in tax and mining 
‘ues, and a higher provision for 
‘eclauon more than offset the increase 
" the trading balance, and the net profit 
ae allen by £38,450 to £2,344,928. After 
rensferring £1 million to reserve, com- 
pared with £1.5 million in 1954, and dis- 
“duung £1,325,688 on the ordinary and 





precerence capital, the balance carried for- 
ward is £967,005, against £905,445. 

A final dividend is proposed of 38. per 
£1 share (less tax) on the ordinary capital 
of £8,730,596, making a total of 4s. 6d. 
per share. That absorbs £1,129,521, and 
it compares with 3s. 9d. in 1954 (absorb- 
ing £852,597), when the interim dividend 
was paid before the capital was in- 
creased to £8,730,596 by a one-for-three 
issue of 2,182,649 £1 shares. The market 
had evidently expected something more, 
for the shares fell 2s. 6d. to 53s. 6d. after 
the announcement. 


* 


DAILY MIRROR NEWS. 
PAPERS. So far as the-Daily Mirror 
was concerned the increase in the price 
of newspapers to 2d. last September was 
an economic necessity. That comes out 
clearly from the report for the year up 
to February 29th, which shows a drop in 
trading profit from £709,259 to £271,428 
and in profit before tax (including invest- 
ment income) from (£1,274,489 to 
£829,244, the directors adding that: 
“following the increase in the price of 
the Daily Mirror to 2d. from September, 
trading profits have been satisfactory.” 
Thanks to the investment income princi- 
pally from Anglo Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills and Albert E. Reed, the main- 
tained 22} per cent dividend is still 
well covered, and transfers have been 
possible of £50,000 (against £300,000) to 
general reserves and £150,000 (against 
£250,000) to pensions reserves. Never- 
theless the drop in earnings was steep. 
It is attributed to substantial losses in- 
curred during the newspaper strike, to 
increases in distribution costs at the time 
of the railway strike, and to a higher level 
of operating costs, partly resulting from 
the production of the northern editions 
in Manchester. 

The Daily Mirror now has substantial 
capital commitments, chiefly for building 
work on the Holborn site. These are 
shown at £1,470,000, compared with a 
mere {£76,000 a year earlier and—though 
it occurred after the report—there is now 
a commitment to subscribe a “substantial” 
part of the £750,000 increase in the paid- 
up capital of Associated Television. How 
will these commitments be financed ? 
The. directors have evidently started 
making their arrangements. As already 
announced, the company sold its “A” 
shares but retained its ordinary shares 
in Albert E. Reed, and quoted invest- 
ments which must consist largely of the 
Reed holding stood at the market value 
on February 29th of £4,627,985, com- 
pared with £5,743,231. The company 
has also been building up its cash assets ; 
it has acquired £797,549 of Treasury 
Bills and the total of “cash assets ” stands 
at £1,518,784, compared with £944,975. 


x 


DE BEERS. De Beers Consolidated 
Mines has maintained its 200 per cent 
deferred dividend. The distribution 
sounds high but is conservative in relation 
to the earnings of the diamond empire 
and perhaps even a little conservative in 
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relation to Sir Ernest Oppenheimer’s con- 
sidered view of the diamond industry’s 
prospects. For the group as a whole in 
1955 the diamond account brought in 
£30,406,401 compared with £26,487,728 
and the net profit attributable to the 
parent was £18,616, compared with 
£15,253,980. The dividends absorb 
rather less than £9 million. The director’s 
report reveals that the issued capital of 
£20 million in £1 ordinary shares of the 
Diamond Corporation (the selling end 
of the diamond business) has been allo- 
cated, so that De Beers holds £11,750,000, 
Consolidated Diamond Mines of South 
West Africa £4,625,000 and Anglo- 
American Investment Trust £3,625,000, 
leaving Premier Transvaal Diamond 
Mining Company, which is a producer 
mainly of industrial stones, without a 
shareholding in the diamond Corporation. 

Sir Ernest Oppenheimer is almost in- 
variably cautious in his estimates of the 
future of the diamond industry. But this 
year he modifies his caution. Despite the 
step up in production of gem stones that 
Consolidated Diamonds of South West 
Africa made on the beaches of Oranje- 
mund and the step up which Williamson 
Diamonds is making in Tanganyika, Sir 
Ernest feels that the shortage of gem 
stones will merely be alleviated. He 
confidently expects sales of gem stones to 
continue at the high rate achieved in 
recent years. When the United States 
stops buying industrial diamonds for its 
stockpile, there will, he thinks, be over 
production of industrial diamonds, and 


De Beers is searching vigorously for 
additional outlets. Nevertheless, Sir 


Ernest records that stockpile purchases 
will continue during this year. At 
£4 17s. 6d. De Beers 5s. ordinary yield 
over 8} per cent, which seems to make 
adequate allowance for the risk of over 
production on the industrial side. 


* 


BURMAH OIL and CANADIAN 
EAGLE. All the oil shares suffered 
badly in the setback in market prices in 
Wall Street and Throgmorton Street. The 
fall in the price of Burmah Oil’s £1 stock 
units from 93s. 14d., at which they stood 
on the eve of the company’s dividend 
announcement, to the current price of 8§s. 
cannot therefore be attributed to dis- 
appointment with the dividend, which has 
been set at 174 per cent for 1955 (com- 
pared with the equivalent of 114 per cent 
for 1954). An increase in Burmah Oil’s 
dividend was thought to be as much as 
a certainty as the increases in the Shell 
and British Petroleum dividends. Indeed, 
it might be regarded as an inevitable 
sequel, for Burmah Oil is a big stock- 
holder in both these companies. In 1955 
it received bigger dividends from Shell 
and BP and this year its income will 
benefit from the bigger final payments 
relating to 1955 which these two com- 
panies have recently announced. 

Burmah Oil’s terse preliminary state- 
ment shows that its income before tax 
rose from about £8 million to nearly £135 
million in'1955. Not all of the increase is 
likely to have come from bigger dividends 
on its investments; part of it should 
reflect better business on its own account 
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in India. Its net income after tax has 
risen from £3,728,869 to £5,852,558, from 
which the ordinary dividend absorbs 
£4,146,710. 

Another bigger oil dividend comes from 
Canadian Eagle. The payment on the no 
par value shares has been maintained at 
1s. od., but in 1955 the ordinary capital 
was increased by a 25 per cent free scrip 
issue ; as in the previous year, income tax 
will be deducted at the standard rate from 
only 65/1ooths of the dividend. The 
company’s net income has declined 
slightly, from £8,004,066 to £7,704,149, 
from which the ordinary dividend absorbs 
£2,636,386 (compared with £2,109,109 in 
1954). 


* 


LONDON TIN. This company 
has obtained a measure of protection 
against the hazards of tin mining by 
investing in other fields, but tin mining 
is still its main source of income and as 
a holding company its results reflect the 
impact of the price of tin on the mining 
companies with a considerable time 
lag. The preliminary statement shows 
that net profits subject to audit for the 
year ended April 30th are in the neigh- 
bourhood of £883,000, compared with 
£687,833 previously. The fact that last 
year the price of tin was appreciably 
higher than in the previous year has 
probably still to filter through to London 
Tin’ shareholders. Taxation absorbs 
£955,000, against £715,000. A _ divi- 
dend of 30 per cent (14.4d. per 4s. 
share) less tax has been declared for the 
whole year. This absorbs £624,146, and 
it compares with 28 per cent (£582,536) 
last year. There is left a balance of 
£258,854, which is roughly equal to the 
net profit on realisation of invest- 
ments. This balance, together with 
a further £141,146 from the- amount 
brought forward from last year, has 
been transferred to the general reserve. 
A substantial part of the total profit on 
sales of investments arises from the 
decision to reduce below 50 per cent the 
company’s holding in Lower Perak Tin 
Dredging and Berjuntai Tin Dredging, 
which are no longer subsidiaries. The 
general reserve now stands at £1,200,000, 


and is roughly equal to the total book cost 
of investments outside the tin mining 
industry held by the company and its 
wholly owned subsidiary, Anglo-Oriental 
and General Investment Trust. 


* 


WIGGINS TEAPE. The reaction 
of the market to the unchanged total divi- 
dend for the year of 174 per cent by 
Wiggins Teape the paper manufacturers 
was to mark the stock down by 3s. 6d. 
to 63s. The paper mills were working to 
the limit of their capacity, profits for the 
first half of the year were running a half 
a million pounds higher than in the pre- 
vious year and some investors hoped for 
more than the mere maintenance of the 
dividend on the ordinary capital increased 
by a one-for-ten rights issue. Profits did 
continue to rise in the second half-year, 
though more slowly, partly because ex- 
penditure on improvements, renewals and 
repairs was higher. Group profits for the 
year after charging debenture interest rose 
from [4,282,602 to £4,991,816. The 


Years to Dec. 31, 
1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings: : ; 


£ £ 
Trading profit ........ 4,282,602 4,991,816 
Pensions, etc. ......... 183,275 52,397 
ONS goat cial hag 1,851,464 2,396,230 


MME 2 5% on 8 2'270,928 2.499.200 
Obsolescence ......... 180,482 386,010 
Ordinary dividends .... 743,683 828,318 
Retained profits ..... 2,090,436 2,113,190 


amount put to pensions was reduced by 
£77,992 to £39,571, but taxation absorbed 
£544,766 more (the figure for the pre- 
vious year was considerably reduced by a 
larger credit relating to earlier years) 
leaving the net profit of £2,499,200 larger 
by £228,272. Out of this the amount ear- 
marked for obsolescence was increased 
from £180,482 to £386,o10—an inevitable 
reflection of higher building and 
machinery costs. The unchanged ordi- 
nary dividend on the larger capital cost 
an extra £84,535, leaving the balance of 
£2,113,190 to be retained in the business 


almost unchanged. There is plenty of’ 


occasion for using more money in the 
business to provide for expansion as the 
rights issue last year and the concurrent 
debenture issue show. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: May 23rd 


a 


Next Contango Day: May 23rd 
Next Settlement Day: May 29: 


RENEWED weakness in gilt-edged securities 
occurred at the beginning of the week 
The Financial Times index of Govern- 
ment Securities fell 1.14 to 86.74 on Tues- 
day but a rally brought a small recovery 
on Wednesday to 86.85—a loss of one 
point over the week. Three per cent 
Savings 55/65 dropped from 87}2 to 87} 
and 3} per cent War Loan lost a full point 
to 71; xd after falling to 7114 at one stage. 
Industrial stocks receded at the same time. 
The Financial Times index still showed a 
decline of 5.4 on the week in spite of a 
gain of 0.9 in more settled conditions on 
Wednesday. Throughout the week deal- 
ings remained at a modest level. 

Chartered Bank of India was weak in 
an otherwise steady market for bank 
stocks losing 2s. 6d. to 34s. Barclays DC 
& O slipped to 31s. but regained Is. to 
32s. on Wednesday. Marks & Spencer 
lost 4s. to 65s. and Mappin & Webb 
3s. 14d. to 75s. 73d. during the week 
although several rises occurred on 
Wednesday, GUS “ A” gaining 1s. 6d. to 
40s. 9d. British Aluminium were firm at 
54s. on being quoted ex rights and were 
53s. 3d. on Wednesday. Imperial Tobacco 
lost 1s. 10}d. to 47s. 9d. and BAT 2s. tod. 
to 48s. 10}d xd. Motors were lower; 
Ford dropped to 31s. 6d. but recovered 
to 32s. 3d. and Rolls-Royce tumbled 
6s. 73d. to 104s. following the unchanged 
dividend. Standard improved to 7s. 6d. 
Textiles especially were weak. 

Oil shares fell back sharply although 
they regained some of the lost ground on 
Wednesday; British Petroleum were 
3s. 14d. lower on the week, Burmah fell 
7s. 6d. at first but recovered 3s. 15d. of 
the loss to close at 88s. 13d. on Wednes- 
day. Royal Dutch lost 2} to 764 and Shell 
slipped back to 8 after reaching 9. 
Randfontein weakened a further 2s. to 
39s. 9d. but some Kaffirs were better ; 
Buffelsfontein gained 6d. to 24s. 75d. and 
President Brand Is. to 57s. Consolidated 
Zinc lost Is. 9d. to 53s. 3d. and London 
Tin declined from ros. 43d. to 9s. 7}. 
before regaining 4}d. to 10s. 
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99 79) ~j 9 10 16-19... 814% | 80; |3 4 4 1418 TIL £814 | £58} 6 a 14 b Royal Dutch 1004 .. f7t {TT 2 8 ; 
8344 f. BOG, 25 Te Ne eeesces 89/9 |199/- +5 al ¢1320Shell Reg. {1........ '175/— 166 317 
|) Soa Tan Te a | 4 ae W | gas | 41/10}| #2184 8 @lTrinidad Oil, 6/-..... 41/9 | 39/3 |319 9% 
874 2 fr. GS 39 /o Ov Ede ccees SHIPPING 
3h | 68t Br. Gas 3% "90-95. ...+4. nt m1 : - = . " 13: 34/- | 28/6 . | w |Brit. &Com'wealth10/-| 33/6. | 33/-| | 4.17 0g 
80, | 75 [Br. Trans. 3% '68-73.....| 7 s7ie | 32 21419 Ol 27/- | 22/7h| 2ka| TkbCunard {1 .......... | 22/6* | 23/-* | $ 13 1 
90; | 85 (Br. Trans. 4% '72-77...+.| 898 | SP i 2 5 §\416 31 35/9 | 29/- | Sai 5 OP &O. Def. f1......| 31/- | 30/- |5 6 8 
73} 67 (Br. Trans. 3% "18-88..... 72 MISCELLANBOUS vise Be : . 
7. s : date. * Ex dividend. , bs Ita| 1$b\Assoc. Elect. {1...... | T1/ 6 
i) To contest Oe ee ete , Less tax at #0. 6d. in £. AS 81/- i's S aAssoc. Port. Cem.fi..1111/3. 10 | 312 9 
Assumed average life approx. years. 60/9 | 42/3 Tha 745 Bowater Paper {1....| 60 3 56/103, 3 15 7 
re | 45, at MMMAIS, Bhe cessed | 51 50/-* 5 0 
Prices, 1955 | Prices, Jan.1| | TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | veld —s 2 a 4a) 8 OBrit. Aluminium {1 ..| 52/6 | 53/1 410 5 
= itoMay16,1956) STOCKS AND _ || May 9, May 16, May 6” | 6o/- | 47/74 | t10 a 175 Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 52/- | 49/-* | 6 3 17 
a iat | ~——~|EOREIGN BONDS! 1956 | 1956 | 19 3a 3 bCanadian Pacific $25.| $60} | $59 263 
ligh | Low | High | Low $653 | $58} | 
: ; ost a TE s d. | 37/104; 24 43ic 64a Decca eee Sas? re = = 44 | : 7 : 
l a ae / 9/7 4a 10 bDunlop Rubber 10/-..) 21/- |} 
ab | 79 | 80 | T7t |Aust. 33% '65-69 he 80; | 80% : x Hy aR AL | Se 4a 8bEnglish Elect. {1..... | 56/3 | 56/3 | 4 811 
Of | 87 | 87f| 14 |Ceylon 4% '73-75....| 824 | 78 . 66/6 | 50/3 | 946  44aGeneral Elect. {1..... 57/6 | 56/3 |419 6 
033 | 8TF 88} | 85 \N. Zealand 4% '76-78.| 85 854* | 5 2 10/ 49/103 41/3 | 4a 6 blimp. Chemical {1....| 47/6" | 46/9* | 4 5 7 
8 | 87¢ | 644 | 5STb \L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..) 61 6l* | 418 4 62/9 46/74 | 84a__12$5 Imp. Tobacco {1..... 50/- | 47/6 | 8 16 10 
9 | 83 85 | 84 |Liverpool 3% ’54-64..| 85 8 (|5 7 ll $178} |$141}  |$2-90c $3: 75c Inter. Nickel n.p.v....|$1743 i$1693 | 318 5 
4 | 65 68} | 63 iM. Wtr.‘B’3% '34-2003, 66 67 45 Pee | 52/- | Tha, 124bLondon Brick £1 Save 59/44 | 59/- |615 8 
02} | 949 | 972 | 94% |Agric. Mort. 5% "59-89 95 95) 15 5 9 | 999 63a| 15$ MonsantoChemicals5/-| 29/- | 27/- |4 3 4 
223 | 91 | 1123 1024 ‘German 7% 1924....| 108 107} oe | 573 126 44a Tate & Lyle {1 ...... | 68/- | 65/- |5 6 
D3, | 149 «| 1994 | 187 \German 5$% 1930...| 192} | 1914 a | 30/3 | 1240 6faTube Investments £1 -| 67/6 | 66/3 \4 4 6w 
fA |B | aM Yemen Steels aa ask | asl | = pws |Be,| bs hour awn eMac. leat lait 8 
y | / Conv. } / a J fF £1 wcccccces = 
j 390 | SR) ete aren Oar pe wil | 45 a t11b United Molasses 10/-..| 43/- | 41/7 | 618 0 
40/- | 27/6 | t2745 t24aCons. Tea & Lands £1.) 33/9 | 33/3 Sl 0 
ices, Jan. ] Last Two Price, | Price, Yield, 2/103 1 ‘103 2 a = ane tl an a 6 re . - 
May 16, 1956 Dividends ORDINARY May 9, May 16, May 16, | 61/9 | 46/- | | MINES 
High | Low (a) (6) (c) | STOCKS 1956 | me — 1%, 20 a| 50 bAnglo-Amer. 10/- .... Tt T is 415 9 
A ae | 94 44 | 80 a 120 b De Beers 5/- Def. Reg. 101/3 | 98/9 {10 2 3 
} Satta Banks & DISCOUNT | a/- \§ 9 i 135/74 61/6 | | Free State Geduld 5/-.| 86/3 | 86/3 |_ Nil 
0/- 419 | 5a 7 b Barclays {1 .......-- 44 6 re - | eh 88/9 caren | 10 a 12} Randfontein insect 41/10}| 40- |11 5 0 
6/10} 52/- | 6a 6 bLioyds‘A’ £5, £14 pd..| 54/6 | SY/e | 2 Oo 9 | 50/6. | 58/88 | 98 | 30 cLondon Tin 4-......| 10/44 | 9/1042 3 0 
we cat ae } are peer i 5 Al pd | 66 6 | 66 6 $3 a t 383 2624c¢ 75 aRhokana fl......--- | 393 57h 7 0 0 
/~ |63/3 | Ye bN. Prov. * , £1 pa. ed = 9 7 8 
19 709 | Bal 8 bWestmstr'B's4,{1tpd.| 73/- | 13/- | § lew York si Price 
3/6 | 30/- | 3ja| 3pb Alexanders £1....... | B/S | WS 18 SU New York Closing Prices : 
i 31 1}| 5a 5 b Nat. Disc. *B EL vases | = e lar is 6 5 : stam | Dias May | May 
0/- | 40/6 64a «= 6} Union Disc. £1....... 35 May | May May |! 9 16 
5/9 3010} 4a 4 bBarc. (D.C.O.) £1 ....| 33/- | 32/- | 4 : a | 9 | 16 | 9 | 16 ee 
1/9 | 33,9 | a 14bChart. Bk. of India £1| 36/6 | 34/6 | 81 rs $ ss a as - 
INSURANCE 26 111 9 |Balt. & Ohio. .| 524 | 504 JAm. Smelting.) 564 53} Suter. Paper: 26} asi 
273 16} | 123a 374d Leg. & Gen. f1......- 27t ot 5 11 9 Kan. Pac. ....| 338 | 32% |Am. Viscose ..| 36§ | 364 Sonal wer - “i 504 
‘ai 20 | 20 a +4740 Pearl fl, fully pd.. eee at 468 4 12 10 N.Y. Cent... | 434 42 el. of Am.... 16} a8 or oebuckKk 851 834 
% | 40) f1LT ge F125 c Prudential ‘A’ {1 .... 4 Pennsyl. ..... | 27 | 253 chrysler ea = a ell ca NJ l-o5t"| STE 
Q | |_ BREWERIES, ETC. 17/6 '117/6 | 7 6 5 jAmer. Tel. ... 181} 180% Gen. Elec.....| G1F | ait US. Steel ..-.| 60} | 568 
4/10) 20/2 104) S alDistiliers 6/8 ......0- 23/3 | 22/9 |416 8 ee se elves. 134 69} |Westinghouse., 56$ | 544 
r S = Jj 4V60,| QO @LZISULINCIS UO ceeeerere , T e orp. . a r YORE wes z A 7 
9/10} 38/6 8 a 17 bGuinness 10/-......-- 41/- . “e . “a o ag ne FL 204 Inter. Nickel .| 964 | 93% [Woolworth...| 48 | 47% 
* 7a. 14 bWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 72/-_|_72/- 





* Ex dividend. 
yield. (g) On 16%. (h) On 83%. 





+ Tax free. 


Gross yield. 


(j) On 15%. 


a) Interim dividend. ni 
§ To latest date. (m) On 10%. 










tinal dividend. ( 
("10% (p) On 18% tax free. 


c) Year’s dividend. 
(s) On 63%. 








(d) On 324%. 












(e) To earliest date. 
(u) On 114%. (w) On 14%. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appearej | 
6 BRITISH OVERSEAS 
= Prices and Wages........... ws. May 5th Western Europe : 
t a t j & t j é &, Production and Consumption May 12th Production and Trade...... sth | 7” 
Manpowe?.........0seeeeeeserese s week British Commonwealth ...... 12th | 
External Trade.........0.s0++++: April 28th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ..........+. This week Prices and Money Supply wet ti at 
Industrial Profits ...........+++ April 14th United States .................. 8th | 
World Trade........sccecesss April 14th 
_ i- 
194 
19 
Manpower in Great Britain e 
™ 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 
| Unit ee mr ee Ree SE en, aA 7 - = 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 Mar. | April | Jan. | Feb. 
| oan 19 
TOTAL MANPOWE R(') 19 
ki lation : | | 1¢ 
wrote oe 3 : Vegi geeon Rin mae Caded eee ow aes | *000s 23,373 | 23,667 | 23,912 | 23,853 | 23,825 | 23,876 | 24,020 | 23,988 | 2 : 
ete soins ii ac cata apne bAamae heads a 15,883 15,974 | 16,084 | 16,080 | 16,061 | 16,084] 16,141 | 16,128 | 1 . 
We doi crew S05 5b 6b s os ches OO en pee de - 7,490 7,693 | 17,828 7,773 | 1,762 7,792 7,879 | 7,860 7,4 F 
: ( 
WOM DUE oii nas idee Re Cain bondi a se5| 839| 803] 829, 824| 818] 778) 776) : 
Civil) employment : | | 
MARGE fo ok de noes 5 sb aend baad aeons ees a 22,238 | 22,604 | 22,933] 22,746 | 22,755 | 22,847 | 22,988 | 22,951 | 22.9 = 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing.............- a 1,087 1,074 | 1,066 1,028 1,034 | 1,045 1,007 1,01 ] 
Site: a reer INe «ous one eee es ike ss = 877 867 | 862 867 | 866 867 861 862 | 
Building and contracting ...............0000 is 1,437 1,453 | 1,486 1,432 1,438 | 1,464 1,458 1,438; 1 
Distributive trades .............2.--2eseeeess Ms 2,664 | 2,743 2,811] 2,785 | 2,782 | 2799] 2,846| 2,837| 2 1 
Pete MEISE. i ko wg hese Me pede oat a 1,320 1,326 1,289 1,293 1,289 | 1,288 1,284 1,284 1 ] 
Manufacturing industries... .........--2eeeeee 2 8,746 | 8,976 9,206 9,200 9,195 9,217 9,350 9,333 | 4 j 
' j 
] 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (') 
Increase or @ecrease since June, 1954 : | 
Employees in engineering(*).......... i. pe'kbhwe i 9 — 125 | 4+- 190] + 155; + 162) + 1801 + 282; + 280 
e » consumer goods industries(*).... " — 67 — 131+ @i¢+ C14 G3+ Wi: 3 | 
' | 
j i 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : ‘ 
Aa Barnes -G0 os. cic 50 coin Sep ukewcs a8 i 342-0 284-8 232-2 281-6 269-9 260-1 963-9 275-6 265-5 251 9 
on pg MN wc adveonesrgeedenge cones i ” 218-2 184-4 | 146-7 179-0 173-6 167-6 173-2 186-5 175-9 161-9 
a fy FORINT 0 no Thc cw ccces successes } ws 123-8 100-4 | 85-5 102-6 96-3 92-5 90-7 89-1 | 89 90-0 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men........... » 68-7 58-0 51-5 54:1 54-0 64-3 62-6 69-7 62 8 
es =e mA WOMEN .....062 ” 43-9 36-4 36-7 36:5 34-9 37-0 39-9 34-1 37 41:5 
Over: 6 Geeks eis 6 oa kao ano no ddendab ve = 96°7 81-7 67-7 7T-0 79-8 71-0 63-3 67°3 72 
in be “WOME cccccccscccncccccecsecs 9 46-3 37-1 26-5 36-0 36:3 33-6 28-8 99-0 | 30 3 
By industry (*) : ae | 
Textiles 6... 22s eens cc cceeeerccnccesseecccees %o 1-4 0-9 | 1°6 1-1 1:4 1-7 1-1 1:3 1 
ClOUhing «2... eee cece cece eee erence ee news 2 1-3 1-3 | 0-9 1:0 0-9 0-9 1-0 0:9 0:9 
Vehicles. SCARE ADR DSWD bw OKDAADE DW Og eta ee ee ed ” 0-8 0-5 | 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-4 0 2 
Engineering, @tc.........-.seccsesccsrecesess » 1:4 1-1 | 0-8 0-9 0-9 0-8 0-8 0-8 0 
Coal-mining A BE are ie wie «db aa ak ha be wa i 0-2 0-2 | 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Ephrata Cy OCS. os. oo o.dis 5 chines Ue Ses ss oe »” 1-5 1-3 | 1-0 1-3: 1-2 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-1 i 
By regions (*): - 
pit ONES = co. civrgcsocieacedes chaxntanes e 1-6 1-3 1-1 1-3 1-3 1-2 1-2 1-3 ] 3 
London and South Eastern .................. » 1-2 1-0 0-7 0-9 0-8 1-0 0-8 0-9 0-9 . 
GSR 55.2 sb cneap se «5 os kok awk ue URES “8 1-5 1-2 0-9 1-3 1-3 11 1-} 16 1-2 . 
DOURRIID 05.5650 n thi cb neds pag das tereepayues © 1-4 1-1 | 0-9 1-1 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-1 1-0 
GO WOME S55 5 5x5 55 sek ooh beds easels « “ 1-6 1-5 1-2 1-5 1-4 1-2 1-4 1-4 1:4 
DEINE sig os o's ae tA chs i ibar iiieena rade ens z 1-1 0-6 0-5 0-5 0-5 0:5 0-6 0-6 0-7 
BENE DEINE S55. 3 so a hee eee es Behe ‘a 0:7 0-6 0-5 0-7 0-7 | 0-6 0-6 0-7 0-7 
Kast and West Ridings 6.055 ck see ke cwd - 1-2 0-9 | 0-7 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-8 
nt Weer 5s a ero hatx gpa be cco eck ie 2-1 | 1-5 | 1-4 1-4 1-4 1:5 1-4 1-4 1-3 
IT AEE syne ie pe eyes) SRA EAE setae EE RS 2-4 | 2-2 | 1-8 2-2 2-3 2-0 1-9 1:9 1:7 
SEEME 5 bk Sa 6b WER SF RES» one Nee eee es 9 3-1 2-8 2-4 2-9 2-8 2-5 9-7 2-7 2-6 
MOOS Sc cad chhaihkcs che osha tae Ledke oases » 3-0 | 2-5 1-8 9-3 2-1 1-9 1-9 2-0 9-0) 
VACANCIES | 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- | 
Toul: | 000s 270} 338) 382] 352 
HA anc ccecveuwsdcdeccerdpevecesectsoevestoce 5 2 371 | 38 
MGR:5 (558s ekinasouciedennentrskiel Sekgsave brie 147 191| 214] 199 207 | 956 pa Se 208 
WEG 5 vn Kady ou ot oun cs SeeRE te ees es bbe ox ~ 123 147 168 153 164 | 186 166 164 172 
ae ee | 
TIONG sie s bin skein 8h a's chen a wha ae dnd ” 114 37 | 55 46 2 2 
roa ee | 182 205 | 3 s = =: z: 
otal .......55... whrpecdéevaesesbn seh stisie a | 16 155 14 84 
Mining and quarrying .................++0+0. is 33 39 | 93 103 S = = - "aT 
Engineering, etc......... che reeene Vevibeasins a 127 62 | 57 22 23 19 45 49 94 
Other industries and services ................ ‘ 22 104 | 166 30 73 | 82 14 103 313 


{") Annual figures are for June of each year. 


jewellery. 


of Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork 
as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 






(*) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal 


» precision instrumen' 
» Paper and printing. 


: rj i 
() United Kingdom. (*) Number reg 
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Prices and Money Sup 


Note : 





Austria 





Belgium 





Denmark 












France | Germany, 
F.R. 





Greece | [reland 


WHOLESALE PRICES (") (1953 = 100) 












Nether 


lands 


ply in Western Europe 


Index numbers in this table are now changed to 1953=100 











733 














_ } | nll ++ —_-<-_oor 
ee eee 42 | 94 14 65 902 Bx ? 
154... .5 <span 105 99 100 98 98 | Be nc aes 104 75 | 66 72 34 
1955 .....0adkeeerenen ain 108 fo ae 106 101 101 | 0 
101 103 98 101 | 120 | 110 101 102 102 108 119 
1955, November ........05- 107 101 105 
~” December... s.sssi4.. 106 102 106 100 a1 2 111 102 102 102 106 125 
1956, JanaWeG.calicuckeoten 106 103 105 100 102 | 12 = on ioe re Lo oat 
 Kebrubee cite occu 108 104 7 103 103} = 103 108} 131 
106 103 102 126 
Mand can dhbecscas 109 C3 107 101 105) | a 109 os 
| | ee " ‘e = 109 
“egnbes ae COST: OF LIVING © (1953 = 100) a eee 
188 .....0duaeuneaeeane 504 95 81 60 | 93 | 63 | | l 
108 | 79 86 17® 14 | 
A. .s edn ge eae 0 zs ss 
SS os; lat ior | fey 3] Tel ee soe 
104 118 
1955, November ........006 107 102 10 
Decembef.. .sss4 cde bs 107 102 sie io + is — es Lp i coe | so 
1956, Januat¥s. censors 107 | 102 110 102 104 | 125 108 108 106 107 132 
February oo decks ets 107 | 102 a ‘ ei 
Marchi, . <5. ecub eves 107 103 103 ae = ~~ cael 1 ~ _ ea 
= lo ears ————————————————————————— Na Oe ee < : 
2 IMPORT PRICES \) (1953 = 100) 
108: . cd. ceooaeeeic meas 31 84 | 84 onc. | 83 
IGA ....<-0ssghartvetees' 96 96 97 98 96 101 
1065... .2kesalgeenteeens 94 97 98 97 100 105 
1955, Octobee: 2.3255 eae cs 94 98 | 
ae ri ww eke es 97 } 98 98 { 101 vee 109 } 101 { 
POCCTIIGE sao 6 bes oe be 4 97 
ia aE geet |e | ee 
February .........00. 93 = 101 | | 107] gan es. 
ose EXPORT PRICES (“) (1953 = 100 : 
j ; = a 2 ee pee ee ee ee es ie .< - Saoe oe é ee 
re EE ONS pty 42 5 | 91 68 ve | 19 103 96 16 | 
IGE . i. Soretuneevaine es 99 94 99 95 96 98 104 100 99 98 4 
INS 0... 1s greener eenae 102 97 101 | 95 98 102 102 02 | 
| 101 107 102 lll 
1955, October 0.0... eee ee 99 99 | 97 | =e 101 102 108 112 
November ........00. 100 | 100 106 | 94 99 103 | 102 102 107 105 f 112 
wy, December... 6... 00. 96 101 99 | 103 105 104 115 L 116 
1956, January ...........06 100 Ba 99 103 99 | 114 a “dl 
Febraeey soca ks exe 101 102 101 | 115 ; 
5 TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY °) 
; | 000 mn. | ‘000 mn.| mn. | 000 mn. *000 mn. | 000 mn. “mn. 1000 mo.| mn. | mn. °000 mn. Ls ~ fan 
End ot period : | ; 
, I | schillings irancs kroner francs | D. marks drachmas £ | lire guilders | kroner kroner liras 
O08 . 5s came epee pe 154-0 7,110 2.165| 11-48| 1,984! 110-3 1,989} 7,385| 6,937 7-67 | 1,715 
HF .. cs cuaten eel wines 28-26 187-3 7,369 5.266| 26-41| 9-30% 152-2 4,036 9,172 9,162 11:09} 3,869 
1965 2... secrete seen 28-62 7,433 | 5992} 29-07]... 154-7 i 9,967 9,353) 11-29]... 
1955, October .........006. | 29-55 7,165 | 5,676} 27-51] 11-31) 158-7 9,816 9,237 10-53 | 
Novembi@ced: caci..: | 98-67 7,406 | 5,728 | 27-70} 11-54 153-6] 9,960 9,180, 10-45 | 
oy, Decembers ics orcas sx 28-62 7,433 | 5,992} 29-07 ea 154-7 | 9,967 9,353) 11-29 | 
IR, Janugty: oS deck 27-86 7,192 | et | ae 153-8 | gat 9,188 10-70 | 
Pebriaaey sa is xv.0y ou ba | ane 7,400 151-1 9,225 a 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS ©“) (mn. us Dollars) 
: Fe a ee ee ee TN {ag foe : - , ‘| 4 me cee 
IO... cepcupeecen mane 62 938 | 84-0 295 | 6-2 209'° 539 | 343 | 140-6 233" 192 
194... Gencees tomas 412 1,046 | 143-4 1,369 2,682| 10-8 260° 1,041) 1,276} 137-3 4791 206 
EHS... sin eens aids 357 1,146 | 133-1 2,120 Os 1,284} 165-3 470" 211 
j ' 
1955, November: 3 ose au: 371 | °1,156| 134-3 | 2.133 | 3,051 10-9 | 240° 1,238 1,270| 164-0 471° 207 
, Decstibees tte es 357| 1146) 133-1|. 2/120 3,121 aA 242% = 1,237 1,284} 165-3 | 470° 211 
1956, January............. 351 | 1178 138-4 | 2,058 3,158 225 1,305 | 161-2 | 458" 217 
» Vebrnaryte oe ccs 351 | 1,177 138-1 | 1,968 z 225° 1,309 159-5 | 458! 216 
» Marelie crite tear < 345 | 1,193 142-4) 1,969 2361) 1,291 | 161-4 oe ws 


') Relates 


ee value of trade with its value in 1953; they are influence 
(8) | notes and coin held by business, individuals and foreigners. 
Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period ; 


| 


2) R to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. 
{ ‘elates to prices in capital cities only for Austri 


a, France, Greece and Turkey. 
Ireland are based on August, 1953=100. 


(5) Including direct taxes. 


(4) Excluding rent. (f 
d by changes in the composition of trade as well as price 


Belgium excludes rent. 


Figures for Ireland are based on January, 1952 = 100. 
Denmark includes direct taxes. 


(?) July-December. 


Figures for 


(*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current 


movements. 


(7) Deposi 


t mone, 


Except for Greece holdings of the issuing authority and other banks are excluded. 


figures for Greece are gold reserves only ; foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude 
(*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas introduced. 


government holdings ; Norway and Sweden include foreign investments, 
("") Including some long-term securities. 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


For the week ended May 12th, 
an “ above-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £12,102,000 compared with a surplus of 
£29,480,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 


1956, there was | 


£2,394,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 


oa expenditure * below-line ”’ 


last week reached 


7,081,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to | 


193,478,000 (£65,424,000 in 1955-56). 


AlCl LLL LLL LLL LAL 






April 1, | April 1, ] Week | Week | 

Esti- — 1956 |ended ended | 
£7000 | mate, to May | May 
| 1956-57 May 4, | | May 12,] 14, 12, 
1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 













| 


ré. Revenue | 
. 16,786) 13,606 


Income Tax......- 2085,500] 118,159 125,953 
ete SS a a becs 144,000} 11,700 14,300} 1,500) 1,600 | 
De: mek Duties ..... 170,000} 24,600 21,600] 4,300; 3,300 
Stamps i 58,900 8,400 6,800} 1,000; 1,200 
Profits Tax, "EPT..| 216.750] 16,600, 17,400] 1,800 3,200 | 
Excess Profits Levy 4,000 5,900 1,100 700 100 } 
Special Contribu- 7} 

tion and other \, 1,000 100 60 100 

Inland Revenue. .| j | 
Total Inland Rev. .|2680,15 50 185 5.459 187,213] 26,186 23, 006 i 
Customs..ccerssss> 1204 000} 136, 344 139,397] 22,793) 22, 962 | 
Bxtlet sic viesec> 111, 925 116,375} 33,720) 44,020 | 


953,350 





















56,513. 66,982 


| 
} 
| 
i 
j 
| 
j 
j 
; 
| 
| 


| 


Bee i vass che 2157,350] 248,269 : 
Motor Duties...... 92,000 339 321 | 
PO (Net Receipts) | 10,000 2,400 3,200 
Broadcast Licences) 28,000 ae bai 
Sundry Loans.....| 30,000 iene 128 
Miscellaneous .....} 200,000 75 50 
; eer eye §197,500 85,514 4, 140 
Ord. Ex i 
Debt Interest .. 670,000} 100,044 19,888) 4,328 











Payments to N. Ire- 





land Exchequer..| 61,000 5,517 : 
Other Cons. Fund..| 10,000 754 693]... a 
Supply Services .. .|3979,685] 366,945 67,550; 77,350 





Ws. cede iN 





Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


THE discount market made no change in 
its bid for the £250 million of Treasury 
bills on offer at last Friday’s tender, fol- 
lowing the sharp increases, to £99.15s. 3d. 
per cent, made at the two preceding 
tenders. However, outside applicants 
raised their bids last week: the average 
rate of discount on all bills fell by more 
than 14d. to £4 18s._11.66d. per cent. 
The result was that although the total 
allotment was up by £10 million, to £250 
million, whilst total applications were up 
by only £6.6 million, the market’s pro- 
portion dropped from §14 per cent to 
42 per cent, its lowest since March. 

Credit conditions in Lombard Street 
have been difficult. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week the market was 
“in” the Bank, though the amount 
involved was very small. On Monday 
and Friday before the week-end, market 
supplies of funds were just adequate for 
demands, though on Thursday the Bank 
gave a small amount of aid through 
special purchases. The stringency has 
kept rates on overnight money up to 4}- 
44 per cent; dealings in late July and 
early August bills have taken place at 
432-43 per cent, and on Wednesday early 
Julys changed hands at 43 per cent. 

The Bank return shows a pre-Whitsun 
outflow of notes of £5.3 million, following 
the outflow of £13.7 million in the two 
previous weeks. In 1955, the outflow in 
the three weeks to the Wednesday before 
Whitsun was £9.5 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


2| 87,437 81,678 
Sinking Funds ....| 470) 360 | Bank rate (from % | Discount rates Py 
44%, 16/2/56) 5 Bank bills : 60 days. 5}-5% 
* Above-line™ Surplus ~ — | +) |] rates (max) 3 months as 
DUR eos osc wes Seses 18,878 2,394) 12,102 | Rael i. ia St as 3 4months 5$-5 
“ Below-line” Net Expendi Discount houses .. 34° 6 months 54-54 
GOB. 5.56 duet h cisdmy ted 45,546 1,750} 8,687 7,081 
Money eee: 35}-4} | Fine trade bills: 
: | — _ aL Short periods. .... 44 Smonths 6-6 
Total Surplus or Deficit... .. G5,424| 22,479)11,081 5,021 | Treas. bills 2months 4% 4 months eet 
Smonths 5 6months 6-7 
Net Receipts from : 


19,179 


‘Tax Reserve Certificates... 30,511 293; 1,792 
Savings Certificates ....... 5,300|— 5,300 i— 700. 
Defence Bonds ........... 1,749 | — 23,602 3,615 
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FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 










Ways and Means 
Advances 








Treasury Bills 
ts | Tota 

| | Floating 
Public | Bank of } Debt 
Depts. | England | 


Date 








| Tender | 





Tap 
























May ; | 3,270: 0| 1,760:7 0-8 | 5,307-2 
| 
.. +3,280-0 | 1,875-4 2-0 | 5,376-5 
: 3,270-0 | 1872-6 vee | 5377-5 
; 200-0 1,886-7 i-8 | 5,355-0 
.« | 3,210-0 | 1,908-9 wo» | §,361-9 
: 3,210-0 | 1,594+3 *. | 5059-2 
vtsee | 3210-0} 15624-2 | 5088-6 
LIIED | 3230-0 | 1561-8 .. | 5.1070 
; | 11568 -0 ve | 082-6 
3,240-0 | 1,561-2 | 5078-9 
3,260-0 | 1575-5 sa. | 5,105°8 
3,260-0 | 1.600-6 | 8-5 
cic 3,250-0 | 1423-5 re | 985-4 
} 
is 3,240-0| 1,431-1 wo. | 4923-0 
rv | 5230-0 1426-6 w. - | 4914-0 
i 


* Call money. 





BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


THE ECONOMIST, Ma\ 


(£ million) 










| May 18, 


| 1955 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation...... 
Notes in*banking dept.... 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Otaer securities.......,.. 
Gold coin and bullion .... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 
Treasury special account. . 
Bankers 


Securities : } 
Government 
Discounts and advances... | 
to Ae ae aye j 
POU Mare dibs Sabha nes 

Banking department reserve. | 

“ Proportion ” 


ee 





* Government debt is /11 


1,735: 
39- 
1771: 
0- 

0- 

3- 


COP ONnwam 


12 


6 
257: 
65- 
342: 


Pw wOe® 


287: 
16: 
13: 

317 
42- 


oe 


12: 


Nw wOorwo 


,015,100, 


cap 


Fiduciary issue increased to £1,875 million tro 


on March 21. 1956. 


TREASURY BILLS 















s. 

May 13) 230-0 382-4 230-0 78 4°69 4 
1956 

Feb. 10 | 260-0 389-6 260-0 82 8-71 R 
» 17] 250-0 | 368-7 | 250-0 | 105 5-8 49 
» 24} 220-0 | 404-4 | 220-0] 104 4 % 

Mar. 2); 240-0 399-1 240-0 | 104 0-8 38 
» 9} 240-0 404-7 240-0 |} 104 2 x 
» 16} 240-0 | 381-4 | 240-0 | 104 3-89 4 
» 23} 270-0 | 398-6 | 270-0 | 102 2-16 68 
» 29} 280-0 410-1 280-0 1103 3-t 54 

April 6 | 280-0 408-3 280-0 | 103 5:5 58 
» 13] 240-0 | 381-3 | 240-0 | 102 597 | # 
» 20} 230-0 382-4 230-0 1102 4:55 45 
«» 27 | 240-0 395-3 240-0 |:100 1-95 61 

May 4| 250-0 | 397-9 | 240-0 | 99 0-35 45 
» IL} 250-0 | 404-5 | 250-0 | 98 11 6 #2 
* On May llth tenders for 91 day bills at (98 15. it 


secured 42 per cent; higher tenders being 


Amount (¢ million) 


| Offered | Applied | a notted 


The offering yesterday was for £250 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





















Market Rates : : Spot 












United States $... 2-80J-2-81 lp. 80 #4 -2- 80}} 2-80 -2- 8098 /2-80j4-2-80H| 2-807-2-81 
| Canadian $ ...... 183 -2- 7845 2+78}-2-78% (2- reite 2: ait 2-784-2- 2188 2-784 -2-78 fe 
French Fr........ 9853-985 4 9853-9858 9853-9855 9853- | 9853-985§ 
| Swiss Fr. sean eas 12 154 -12 334% 12-27-12-274)12-27}-12- 273/12- hel 12-273)12-27 at “on 12:274-12- 273 
| Belgian Fr. ...... ioe : \139-70- 1139-7 1139-70- aa 10- 
. 5) 139- 75 139. 75) 139-7 139-7 
b> GE 42240 - 56-10-72 | 10-67-10-67}/10-674-10-674|10-674-10-67},10-67}-10- 68 ‘10. 6732-10-68 
W.Ger. D-Mk. “pit: -67 4-11-84 B)11-73$-11- “734)11- T3R—-11- 735) 11-73§-11-73 H- 73§—11- 735 /11-73§-11- 73; 
| Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-10-80. 30 | 80- 10-80-30 | 80-10-80-30 | 80-10-80-30 | 80- 10-80-30 
| Italian EMO 65 335 1736§-1762§ | 1756$~-17578 | 17564-1757% | 1756-17564 1756-1756} | 1756-1757 
| Swedish Kr.......| 14-37§-14-59§ [14-564-14-569/14-56§ 14-565)14-564 14-56)14-564 14-56} 14-56} 14-56] 14 
| Damish Kr........| 19-19}-19-48§ [19-39} 19- 39§)19- ist 19-4 iS: io 19-40, 119-40 19-414'19-41} 19-41) | 
| Norwegian Kr. . 19-85-20-15 20-00% 20-014/20- oot 20-01 20-014/20-00§ 20-014}20-00{ 20-014 
Feat i. ms ‘Gea Forward Rates 
a ee fatws seuatewe ou c. pm i %&c. pm c. c. pm c. pm 
— Gasecckve. uss debbee see + #&c. pm ric pm ! ¥s 9 + oa i 4 pm 
ae Ci ihe'ps Re wis er eda dik soe 2 pm par pm par 2 pm par 2 pm par 2 pm par 
| a . fe Pee keen stub eou mee 2) 2c. pm 2} 2c. pm 24 2c. pm 24 2c. pm 2} 2c. pm 
ID gian Bs wessesseseeeereeeesees tk-ts pm t:-%k pm —* pm -fs pm ts-te pm 
SEE ova g's Pec wees bac ae hd 2§—2c. pm 24-2c. pm 2$-2c. pm 24-2c. pm ~2c. pm 
| Wat A. ooo vivisd ssc cheeks 1-}pf. pm | 1-Ipf 
ees pf. pr ~tpf. pm | l-ipf. pm | 1)-$pi. pm | 1)-ipf. pm 
Italian Lite... +++++++++ssee+seees pm-—2 dis | 2 pm-2 dis | 2 pm-2 dis pm-par | 2 pm-par | 
Fe me aire tent ese aenenes 4-36 pm 4-3 pm 4-3 pm 4-3 pm 44-3}6 pm | 
L BE, nnesssnes hte peace a a _§-25 pm 5-25 5-26 pm 26 pm 
WOOO DiGi oo ck vise doves Sean dis | 26 6 di 6 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-par 26 pm—par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price ; 
(s. d. per fine oz.)...3...... ae 249/25 249/24 


allotted 


19, 1955 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 
The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


| f nts 


mr 


Thm 


YOUR SAVINGS 


O per annum from 
Interest date of investment. 
at O (Income Tax paid 
by the Society) 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227 Regent Street 
London W.I. 
Phone: Regent 7282 
Branches throughaut the country 


oe 


The Gateway to Security 
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situated on the beautiful Lake of Geneva, 
had, according to an ancient record, only 
two hundred “kitchen hearths” in 1416. 
Since then, Montreux has not only become 
a world famous health and holiday resort, 
but has also increased the number of its 
“kitchen hearths’’ to such an extent that it 
can now serve over 3,000 visitors daily. 


Pitoryhody 


that the historical Castle of Chillon, only a 
few minutes walk from Montreux, was 
visited by Lord Byron in 1816. This visit 
inspired his immortal poems “‘The Prisoner 
of Chillon’”’ and the “Sonnet of Chillon”. 
The Montreux Branch of the Union Bank 
of Switzerland will gladly negotiate your 
Travellers Cheques, effect payments under 
your Travellers Letters of Credit and be at 
your service in other financial matters. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, ful Rc. sci siccecpssaiiccnienico ee 90,000,000 
Total Assets . sts Wiss Franes 2,420,436,538 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches 
BANKUNION 
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Save? What for? Few of the up-and-coming generation 
; have ever known a rainy day: is it surprising that many do not think to save? Yet the need for: 


saving, regular saving, is great—in their own interests and in the Country’s. 


How best to save? Life Assurance—the greatest single source of regular 

personal saving—offers protection for the newly married, provision for the newly born, 
and security in later years. People save for the future through Life Assurance, 
| because of a confidence justified by a long record of integrity and sound management. 





< 


. \ L 4 fe Assu ran ce a safeguard of real prosperity 


if : a 


| Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889. 
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Between 1946 and 1955 : There are over 642,000 : 1,222,000 people have 
Canadians bought over $34,000 million ‘ more jobs in Canada today ' come to live in Canada 
of imported goods. : than in 1946. : since 1946. 
‘ 
KNOWING CANADA IS OUR B 
From coast to coast across the 3,000 miles of Canada, you’ll 
find over 450 branches of the Toronto-Dominion Bank. Each one is a 
self-contained ‘“‘listening post” serving the financial needs of an important 
Canadian community. That’s how we know Canada. That’s how we are 
able to supply you with all the facts and assistance you need 
to do business in today’s land of opportunity. 
So if you’re interested in Canada—either as a market, or as a 
source of supply —contact the Toronto-Dominion Bank. 
LONDON OFFICE: 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON E.C. 4 
O.V. Michael - Manager 
Head Office: 55 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada iS 
4 


New York Office: 49 Wall Street 
INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY. 








STATE COMMERCIAL BANK 


(Incorporated by the State Commercial Bank Act, 1954) 


Authorised Capital 
Paid Up Capital 





Reserve Fund 













Correspondents throughout the world. 


BRANCHES : MANDALAY, MOULMEIN, 


anti 


insurance protection 


and service 


Branches 2 - 
and Agencies 


| worldwide 










BURMA 





Profits before 
Taxation ... 
Taxation ... 

Dividends (net) 
Ordinary and 
Preference ose 

Dividends 
(gross): on Or- 












Established August 11, 1954. 





Kyats 50,000,000 














Kyats 20,000,000 








Kyats 2,200,000 


Stock Unit ... 
Earnings per 

















Unit of Ordin- 
Largest Commercial bank in Burma: ary Stock ... 
Current As- 
i ; ‘ sets less lia- 

Every description of banking and ai 
exchange business transacted. Balanss of Un- 


distributed 
Profits carried 
forward 










HEAD OFFICE : RANGOON 









AKYAB, TAUNGGYI & BASSEIN 








for the first quarter of the year 
factory order book. Subject to unforeseen circumstances, | 
therefore hopeful, as in previous years, of again bei 
a satisfactory statement to shareholders at the next 





JEREMIAH AMBLER 


| LIMITED 
1944 1950 19511952 
ee £ £ 
35,168 222,244 246,292 259,866 
21,938 116,504 155,119 147,700 
9872 30,264 32,325 38,030 


8% 16%t 


13/7 
10d. (7 3/8 3/4 
178,499 968,908 1,188,921 1,233,820 
3,449 325,273 365,127 396,983 


* and | bonus share for every 38, ¢ and 10% scrip bonus. 
§ and 24% scrip bonus. 


The Chairman, Mr E. Beddington Behrens, at the Annual 
General Meeting on May 9th, stated The results of the Group 


promise well and we have a satis- 
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& SONS, 







1953 «1954 «1955, 
£ £ £ 
263,110 238,950 186,431 
139,180 108,288 «4,141 
44,289 45.354 48,564 

































33 2/00t«éidi 
1,197,641 1,143,281 1,144,131 
462.789 521,867 544,392 


$ and 3% scrip bonus. 








am 
able to present 


ual Meeting. 
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readily 
The answer is available from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited | 


| where specially trained officers 


obtain Trade Information from all points 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 8747-9 


Enquiries welcomed 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington, 
MORE THAN 700 OFFICES 


LIMITED 


Established: 1897 
Head Office: HIBIYA, TOKYO 


New York Representative Office: 


Room 2706, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N, ¥. 





BANCO DIROMA 


HEAD OFFICE: ROME 
PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
L.3,750,000.000 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


OVER 200 BRANCHES IN ITALY 
AND ABROAD 
4 FOREIGN AFFILIATED BANKS 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 
LONDON: 8 Great Winchester Street, E.C.2 
Telephone: London Wall 4455 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN: Rossmarkt, 12 
Telephone: 96266 
NEW YORK: 37 Wall Street 
Telephone: Whitehall 4-8762 
BUENOS AIRES: Calle Sarmiento, 459 
Telephone: 32-4636 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 





Rates of INTERIM BONUS... 
have been INCREASED 


WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
(according to maturity age) 


£3:2:6 % per annum 
£2:5:0 % to 
£3:0:0 % per annum 


Most rates of PREMIUM... 
have been REDUCED 


For WHOLE LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


YOUR ENQUIRIES WILL BE WELCOMED 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


— Established 1835 — 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, £.C.3 


Telephone : MANsion House 1481 
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THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS IN BP GROUP’S OPERATIONS DURING 1955 


WORLD OIL CONSUMPTION’S UPWARD TREND EXPECTED TO CONTINUE 


MR B. R. JACKSON ON THE TASK AHEAD 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The British Petroleum Company Limited 
will be held on June 7th at Britannic House, 
Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr B. R. Jackson, which has been 
circulated to Stockholders with the Report 
and Accounts for .the year ended December 
31, 1955: In addressing you for the first 
time as Chairman, I must begin by paying 
high tribute to the great services to the 
Company of my predecessor, Lord Strathal- 
mond. His decision to retire on March 31st 
last ended a period of thirty-three years as a 
Director, in the course of which he was 
Deputy Chairman for thirteen years and 
Chairman for the last fifteen years. The BP 
Group’s remarkable expansion over that 
period, as instanced by the- growth of its 
sales from 3 million tons in 1923 to 48 million 
tons last year, testifies to the outstanding 
ability, foresight and leadership of Lord 
Strathalmond in the conduct of your affairs. 
On behalf of his colleagues on the Board and 
the Company’s staff, who have so long 
respected and benefited from his experienced 
judgment and appreciated his special atten- 
tiveness to human relationships and personal 
problems throughout the BP group, I wish 
to record, and am sure you will endorse, our 
warm gratitude -to Lord Strathalmond- for 
his unique achievements. 

On Lord Strathalmond’s retirement, when 
the Board appointed me _ to _ succeed 
him as Chairman and Mr N. A. Gass 
to be Deputy Chairman, the Honourable 


M. -R. Bridgeman joined the _ Board, 
and has been appointed a Managing 
Director. Mr _ Bridgeman joined the 


Company in 1926, and has*for the past 
few years been in charge of our exploration 
interests. He brings to the Board a wide and 
varied knowledge of the Company’s affairs. 


Since our last meeting, Mr H. E. Snow, 
who had temporarily retired from the Board 
on becoming the first General Manager of 
Iranian Oil Participants Limited, has rejoined 
the Board on relinquishing that appointment 
in October, 1955. Mr W. E. Eadie, Man- 
aging Director of The Burmah Oil Company, 
has joined the Board in place of Mr W. E. V. 
Abraham. 


BP GROUP’S PROGRESS 


During 1955 substantial progress was made 
in all aspects of the BP group’s operations. 
As described in later sections of this state- 
ment, our total sales increased by 15 per cent, 
crude oil production by 25 per cent, and 
refining throughput by 23 per cent, while 
exploration and marketing operations were 
further diversified and extended. The Com- 
pany thus played a full part in meeting the 
free world’s expanding demand for petro- 
leum, which increased by 11 per cent in 1955, 
continuing. the postwar trend which has 
resulted in a doubling of world consumption 
of oil products in the last ten years. 

The roots of this strong demand lie not 


only in the growth of industrial activity and 
improving standards of living ; they also, in 


the Eastern Hemisphere, lie in the more 
limited capacity for increasing output of the 
other major sources of energy, especially coal. 
There is every indication that this combina- 
tion of factors will maintain the postwar rate 
of expansion in world petroleum consump- 
tion until nuclear power becomes available to 
supplement world energy resources on a 
substantial scale. Thus in the next ten years 
the world petroleum industry may well be 
again called upon to double its present out- 
put. The rate of expansion can be expected 
to continue, as now, to be greater in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, where this Company 
mainly operates; and the Middle East oil- 
producing territories, in which we have so 
substantial a position, are expected to con- 
tribute an increasingly large proportion of 
the world’s requirements. The discovery, 
production, refining, transportation and dis- 
tribution to the consumer of the oil supplies 
needed to meet Such a future demand can 
only be achieved by large-scale capital ex- 
penditure on the facilities necessary for each 
of these operations. The oil industry gen- 
erally, and the BP group as one of its major 
components, will have to provide for the 
greater part of this expenditure from its 
own resources. If the industry is to main- 
tain its record of meeting all consumers’ 
needs, the performance of the task which 
lies ahead of it will require both adequate 
economic price-levels and the continued 
ploughing back of a high proportion of earn- 
ings to finance future growth. 


BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT AND 
LGSS ACCOUNT 


The Accounts for 1955 reflect, as well as 
the year’s trading results, the outcome 
announced in October, 1955, of our claim 
for relief from United Kingdom taxation in 
respect of Kuwait taxation; and also the 
formation of BP Trading Limited, announced 
in April, 1955, as a wholly owned subsidiary. 


As regards Kuwait taxation, in order that 
the 1955 results may be more clearly indi- 
cated, the necessary adjustments of previous 
years’ profits up to December 31, 1954, 
have been segregated and, as indicated, in 
Note 4 of the Accounts, result in a credit 
of £10,500,000, which the Directors have 
allocated direct to General Revenue Reserve. 
As regards 1955 itself the effects of Relief in 
respect of Overseas Taxation show clearly 
in the Accounts. 


BP Trading Limited took over, as from 
January, 1, 1955, all the trading activities of 
The British Petroleum Company Limited 
and, although the Consolidated Accounts are 
unaffected, the Balance Sheet of The British 
Petroleum Company Limited itself indicates 
that it is now a holding company and its 
income arises wholly from dividends and 
interest On its investments. For effective 
comparison fhe figures- for 1954 have been 
appropriately adjusted and no longer include 
Capital assets and current trading assets and 
liabilities of The British Petroleum Company 
Limited since transferred to Subsidiary 
Companies. 





The Capital Reserve created last year has 
been increased to £34,766,594 by amounts 
totalling £23,811,713 received during 1955 
in respect of the sums payable to the Com- 
pany by the other Consortium Companies 
with whom we are associated in the opera- 
tions in Iran, £21,600,000 of this increase js 
non-recurring being the last two instalments 
of the initial payment of £32,400,000 to 
which the Company was entitled. 


In the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account for 1955 the: corresponding figures 
for 1954 have been adjusted so as to show, 
so far as is practicable, a fair comparison. 


The Consolidated trading profit and other 
income for 1955, before providing for De- 
preciation and Overseas Taxation, was 
£139,817,943, compared with a correspond- 
ing figure of £118,228,792 for 1954. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Depreciation on Fixed Assets, Allied Com- 
panies and other Trade [Investments and 
amounts written off Oil Exploration Inter- 
ests totalled £22,143,401 compared with 
£30,406,091 for 1954. The reduction of 
£8,262,690 is mainly under the heading of 
Fixed Assets on which éxpenditure in 1955 
was considerably lower than in 1954 and, as 
our depreciation provision is broadly based 
upon capital allowances for taxation, it too 
is lower. The reduced capital expenditure 
marks the virtual completion of the recent 
heavy programme of refinery expansion and 
tanker construction, but, as stated above and 
as indicated by the _ figures totalling 
£97,200,000 mentioned in Note 7 of the 
Accounts, capital expenditure is certain to 
be heavy if the Company is to keep pace with 
the frequently changing improvements and 
expansion of the oil industry. This item of 
depreciation is consequently likely to increas¢ 
over the next few years. 


In view of the great importance which 
Overseas Taxation has now assumed in our 
operations the item is shown separately this 
year. The 1955 figure of £62,691,602 com- 
pares With £42,879,851 for 1954, the increase 
in the main being due to our larger offtake 
of oil from the countries concerned. 


Provision for United Kingdom taxation, 
after double taxation relief, amounts (0 
£8,697,875. The considerable reduction | 
caused by the operation of that relief. Last 
year, pending clarification of the situation 43 
regards Kuwait, the 1954 accounts were pre 
pared on the basis of such items being 4 
charge. The effect of the necessary adjust- 
ments on previous years’ profits has already 
been mentioned above. 


After providing for all the items dealt with 
above and for Debenture Interest the amount 
available for Reserves and Dividends '3 
£46,189,539 compared with £17,043,404 for 


An amount of £1 million has been placed 
to Debenture Stock Reserve. 

In view of anticipated requirements fof 
future capital expenditure which mus!, '" 
eur Directors’ views, be financed mainly 
rom profits ploughed back, they have pict 


‘ 
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£28,500,000 to General Revenue Reserve and 
have recommended a final dividend on the 
Ordinary stock of two shillings per £1 stock 
ynit free of income tax, making a total for 
the year of three shillings per £1 stock unit 
free of income tax. 

The total now standing to the credit of 


Gencral Revenue Reserve is £75,000,000 
ade up of: 
Balai -e at December 31, 1954 ... £36,000,000 
Amount credited direct as above 
stated .. .»ccassencunsuakueechessutes 10,500,000 
Allocction from 1955 available 
fitS ..esscataphaneseuselaebnesise 28,500,000 
£75,000,000 


The total capital expenditure of the Group 
during 1955, represented in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet partly under the headings of 
direct capital assets and partly under Invest- 
ments and Exploration, was approximately 
{43 million under the following main 


headings: 
Oil Exploration Interests and 

ProductiO@ “cccashiveatontossiasnens £10,000,000 
Refineries .c.+icpnceaeee oes wabasaeese 8,000,000 
Tankers  ..sccéasehpeeediaamebatesvces 5,000,000 
Marketing Interests- ............ « 20,000,000 


The amounts retained in the business, in 
addition to the exceptional items above- 
mentioned of Capital Reserve £23,811,713 
and past years’ adjustments £10,500,000, can 
be summarised as: 

Provision for Depreciation and 


Amounts written off ............ £22,143,401 
Allocation to General Revenue 
Reserve ssricestecteeenanncondoes 28,500,000 
£50,643,401 
PRODUCTION 


Our total crude oil production in 1955 was 
46 million tons, over 9 million tons more 
than in 1954, the increase being mainly due 
to larger production in Iran and Kuwait. 


In all we obtained from Kuwait, Iraq, Iran 
and Qatar about 45,500,000 tons, compared 
with 36,500,000 tons in 1954, to total pro- 
duction of those countries rising to 
108 million tons in 1955 from 84 million 
tons in 1954, 


All our Kuwait production came from the 
Burgan Group of fields, where development 
drilling has continued very satisfactorily. The 
exploration well at Raudhatain in North 
Kuwait, mentioned last year, has. penetrated 
oil sands of similar characteristics to those 
of the Burgan field. The importance of this 
new discovery can only be assessed by further 
drilling, which is now in progress, but it 
may be expected to add substantially to 
Kuwait's already very large potential pro- 
duction capacity. 

In Iran, our share of production amounted 
to about £5,500,000 tons in 1955, which was 
the first complete year of resumed operations 


ae the Consortium Agreement of October, 
54. 


In Iraq, development of the Iraq Petro- 
lum Company’s Bai Hassan and Jambur 
helds and of the Basra Petroleum Company’s 
Rumaila field continues, but the Mosul 
Petroleum Company has not yet succeeded 
iN augmenting its crude oil reserves to any 
Considerable extent. Our subsidiary, the 
Khanaquin Oil Company, is drilling a deep 
well to determine the potentialities of the 


lower formations in the Naft Khaneh field. 


In the United Kingdom, although pro- 
cucuon from the older fields decreased to 
about 54,000 tons from 59,000 in 1954, we 
Te encouraged by the new production dis- 
Covered during the year at Egmanton, six 
miles north of the Eakring field. Six wells 


Were 


have been completed in this new field and 
are now yielding a production more than 
sufficient to offset the decline from the older 
fields. _In our five-year programme of 
exploration for natural gas on behalf of the 
Gas Council we are following up geological 
and geophysical surveys in East Yorkshire 
with drilling operations. 


In Scotland, shale-oil production was 
96,600 tons, 3,100 less than in 1954 ; costs 
have further increased, and mining and 
retorting operations have had to be curtailed 
to reduce the losses which this industry is 
at present incurring. Every effort is being 
miade to find alternative employment for 
personnel concerned, either in our adjoining 
chemical and refining installations or else- 
where. 


In Canada the Triad Oil Co. Ltd., in 
which our interest is in process of being 


increased to 50 per cent as previously 
reported, is expanding its operations. Pro- 
duction in 1955 totalled 73,000 tons. The 


total acreage in which it has an interest was 
increased in 1955 by over a million acres and 
since then has been further increased to 
6,464,000 acres, its participation being 
equivalent toa net holding of 4,700,000 acres. 
A large part of its exploration effort is now 
being concentrated in the Foothills and 
Foothills Front regions of Alberta and 
British Columbia, where further test wells 
are being drilled during the current yéar. 


In Trinidad our associate, Trinidad 
Northern Areas Ltd., in which we hold a 
334 per cent interest, has completed further 
producing wells by inclined drilling from the 
shore, and a well drilled in the Gulf of 
Paria, 23 miles from land, also proved a 
moderate producer. Production in 1955 
was 58,500 tons. 


In Egypt, the production of Anglo- 
Egyptian Oilfields Ltd., in which we have a 
31 per cent interest, was 1,472,000 tons com- 
pared with 1,620,000 tons in 1954. 


EXPLORATION 


In addition to our exploration operations 
as mentioned below, we acquired during the 
past year new exploration interests in Libya, 
Gambia, the Kamaran Islands, and, in asso- 
ciation with our French marketing associate 
and other French interests, in France and 
their development will be reported to you in 
due course. 


In Papua, the well drilled at Omati to over 
13,000 feet, after a number of setbacks, was 
abandoned when gas indications proved 
without commercial significance. Geological 
and geophysical surveys, often in most 
adverse climatic and jungle conditions, have 
revealed several promising structures. In one 
of these, the Kuru anticline, the first well en- 
countered a large flow of gas at under 1,000 
feet, and a relief well is now being drilled 
in order to bring the gas flow under control. 
We plan to drill wells on two other locations, 
Barikewa and Morehead, later this year. We 
are continuing to maintain two geological 
and three geophysical parties in the field. 
Since our two Australian associated com- 
panies operating in Papua began work in 
1938, their expenditure in this area has 
amounted to some £14,500,000, of which the 
BP share has been £6,500,000. 


In Australia, a well drilled by an associate 
company in Gippsland, Victoria, failed to 
find oil or gas and was abandoned at 4,700 
feet, and another drilling site is being sought. 


In New Zealand we are resuming explora- 
tion in the North Island. You will recall that 
we prospected in New Zealand some years 
ago, but the results were then disappointing 
and operations were abandoned in 1949. 


In East Africa, the deep test well on the 
island of Mafia failed to strike oil or gas, 
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though yielding useful information. The 
drilling rig is being transferred to Zanzibar 
for another deep test, the geological and geo- 
physical surveys have continued over a wide 
area. 


In Nigeria, encouraging results have been 
obtained at Oloibiri and Ituk, and minor 
indications of oil or gas have been noted in 
other areas, the possibilities of which are 
now being appraised by further drilling. 


_ In Malta, shallow drilling for geological 
information is in progress; and it is to be 
hoped that the results will justify the drilling 
of a deeper test well. 


In Sicily, efforts to find a commercial use 
for the low quality oil so far discavered have 
been unsuccessful: geophysical surveys of 
our concessional area are proceeding with the 


object of selecting a location for another test 
well. 


In the Persian Gulf we are pr 
drill in the offshore area of Abu 
which we hold a two-thirds share. 


ring to 
habi, in 


REFINING 


Our total refinery throughput in 1955 was 
29,500,000 tons, 5,500,000 tons more than 
in 1954. This increase was mainly due to 
1955 being the first complete operating year 
of Aden refinery, and the first operating 
year of Kwinana refinery in Western Aus- 
tralia, commissioned in February, 1955 ; also 
to our share of processing at Abadan during 
its first complete year’s operation under the 
Consortium agreement of October, 1954. 


In Great Britain, the total throughput of 
our Kent Llandarcy, and Grangemouth 
refineries decreased by some 2 million 
tons to 8,500,000 tons; this being due to 
the major increases in offtake from Aden, 
Kwinana and Abadan replacing the un- 
economically routed products which had, 
during the last four years, to be drawn from 
the United Kingdom refineries to assist in 
the supply of our Eastern markets. 


At Kent, where lubricating oil production 
at 84,000 tons was more than double the 
1954 figure, crude distillation capacity, now 
4,600,000 tons, is to be increased to over 
7 million tons. New plant for the manu- 
facture of aviation spirit and improved diesel 
fuels is to be installed, and a further catalytic 
reformer to increase production of high grade 
motor spirit. We have concluded a 20-years’ 
agreement with the South Eastern Gas Board 
for the production of town gas from oil in 
a plant being erected by the Board on land 
adjoining the refinery. The process used is 
capable of operating upon a wide range of 
oil products and in its first stage will con- 
sume about 60,000 tons of oil a year. 


CHEMICALS 


At the Grangemouth plant of British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals Limited (as British 
Petroleum Chemicals Limited was renamed 
during the year) production of industrial 
alcohols reached a new high level. The 
first of the major expansion schemes men- 
tioned last year, a plant for production of 
butadiene, is expected to be commissioned 
this year. Good progress is being made in 
the erection of the new units to increase the 
manufacture of ethylene and industrial 
alcohol. Forth Chemicals Limited is shortly 
to commission a second plant for production 
of styrene monomer; and the products of 
Grange Chemicals Limited’s detergent 
alkylate plant, which started operation in 
December last, have been well received by 
the market. 


In the BP group’s six refineries on the 
continent of Europe, whose total throughput 
was 9 million tons against 8,600,000 tons 
in 1954, progress has continued im adjusting 
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and improving output and product-quality. 
In France and Germany gur production of 
lubricating oils was substantially increased. 
New plant commissioned included a fluid 
catalytic cracking plant at Antwerp and a 
platforming unit at Venice. 

Aden refinery throughput in its first full 
year’s working rose to 4,271,000 tons as com- 
pared with 1,234,000 tons in the last six 
months of 1954. 


Two new crude distillation units are to 
be erected at Kuwait, with the necessary ser- 
vices and tankage, to increase processing 
capacity, now 1,500,000 tons a year, to 
8,500,000. It is hoped to complete this 
scheme, which is principally in order to 
provide greater quantities of middle distil- 
lates and marine diesel and fuel oils, early 
in 1958. 


In Australia, where our new Kwinana 
refinery came into operation on February 1, 
1955, and had processed 1,690,000 tons by 
the end of the year, it was possible to dis- 
pense with our small refinery at Laverton, 
which has been closed down. 

In Iran, we had 2,600,000 tons processed 
at Abadan refinery in 1955. 


SEA TRANSPORT 


The British Tanker Company’s fleet now 
consists of 144 ships totalling 2,018,000 dead- 
weight tons, comparing with 148 ships of 
2,063,000 tons at this time last year, four of 
our old ships having been disposed of. The 
Company also has about 2,500,000 tons of 
tanker shipping on charter. 


The nine ships, seven of 32,000 tons and 
two of 16,000 tons, mentioned last year as 
being on order for the British Tanker Com- 
pany, are now all under construction and 
deliveries should commence early in 1957. 
We have placed further orders for 32 ships, 
seven of 42,000 tons, 15 of 34,500 tons, one 
of 32,000 tons and nine of about 14,000 tons, 
for delivery between 1957 and the beginning 
of 1960. The nine 14,000-ton ships have 
been ordered, all in British shipyards, during 
the past two months ; the orders for the 23 
larger ships are as we announced last Octo- 
ber, except that one of the 34,500-ton vessels 
then stated to be on order has been altered 
to 42,000 tons. 


There are, therefore, now altogether 41 
ships totalling 1,225,500 deadweight tons 
under construction or on order for the British 
Tanker Company. The estimated cost of this 
building programme exceeds £80 million. 


Six of the 34,500-tons ships on order are 
17 be built in Italy. The extent of the 
demand for building berths in the United 
Kingdom suitable for the construction of large 
tankers was the compelling’ reason for our 
placing this part of our programme abroad 
in order to obtain sufficiently early delivery. 


Our French associated company, Société 
Maritime des Pétroles BP, has. now nine 
vessels in service totalling 176,200 dead- 
weight tons; one 33,000-ton tanker now 
under construction is due for commissioning 
this year and yet another is on order. 


The Lowland Tanker Company, in which 
we have a 50 per cent interest, has taken 
delivery of the four ships which remained 
under construction for it at this time last 
year, thus completing its fleet of ten tankers 
totalling some’ 160,000 deadweight tons. 


The written-down value of the British 
Tanker Company’s fleet in service at Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, was £3 18s. 7d. per dead- 
weight ton, and the average age per dead- 
weight ton was 7} years. 


_ Tanker freight rates advanced considerably 
in the last quarter of 1955, having previously 
remained at the low level established during 


1954. The cost of engaging tankers for 
forward delivery on long period time charter 
has also increased, reflecting both an expand- 
ing demand for tonnage and mounting 
operating and building costs, 

World tanker tonnage increased by 2 
million tons to 41 million tons during 1955, 
and laid-up tonnage decreased from about 
1,500,000 tons to a nominal figure represent- 
ing ships probably uneconomical to repair. 
The total tonnage of tankers on order, at 
over 16 million tons, is the largest ever re- 
corded. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALES 


In 1955 world consumption of petroleum 
outside the Soviet sphere was approximately 
700 million tons, an increase of nearly 70 
million tons or about 11 per cent. This un- 
usually high rate of increase, double that for 
the previous year, was due partly to demand 
in the United States advancing 8 per cent, 
compared with only 2 per cent in 1954, and 
partly to still higher rates of increase else- 
where. In the Eastern Hemisphere, where 
our main interests lie, cansumption expanded 
by about 15 per cent (which compares with 
an average of nine per cent during the pre- 
vious three years), the main contribution 
being a 17 per cent increase in Western 
Europe, including the United Kingdom ; 
this remarkable gain was due to a combina- 
tion of generally high industrial activity with 
the inability of coal and other fuel sources to 
satisfy the demand for energy needed to 
maintain such activity. 


The BP group’s sales of crude oil and re- 
fined products in 1955 attained the record 
level of 48 million tons, an increase of more 
than 6 million tons or 15 per cent over the 
1954 total. To this increase crude oil sales 
contributed some 24 million tons, and re‘ined 
products sales mearly 4 million tons. With 
the additional refining capacity available to 
us during the year, we were able not only to 
cover this increase in products sales from our 
own resources but to reduce our purchases. 


Crude oil prices in general remained stable 
throughout the yéar. Refined product prices 
again produced little change in the overall 
return from the output of products from the 
barrel of crude oil, although fuel oil prices 
rose under the impact of mounting demand 
for residual oils to meet the deficit in supplies 
of other fuels. 


By the end of 1955, as mentioned above, 
tanker freights advanced to a Jevel more 
realistically reflecting the mounting costs of 
providing and operating tanker tonnage, 
which in turn must influence the cost of sup- 
plying our markets. 


In the United Kingdom, total demand for 
petroleum products expanded by nearly 10 
per cent in 1955. In the case of fuel oil the 
increase was over 20 per cent, a plain indica- 
tion of its rapidly expanding contribution to 
the energy needs of this country. 


MARKETING OUTLETS EXPANDED 


We have continued to strengthen and ex- 
pand our direct marketing outlets; the 
capital expenditure involved is well justified 
by the increased assurance which it gives us 
of continuity of offtake. Our marketing 
associates on the Continent, who have played 
their full part in this expansion, increased 


their sales by more than 20 per cent in 
1955. 


The marketing interests in Europe and 
Africa of The Atlantic Refining Company, 
our purchase of which was mentioned last 
year, have now been mainly integrated with 
our own. We anticipate steady progress in 
those areas, including West Africa and 


Portugal, where the BP group has not pre- 
viously been represented. 
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The sales expansion reported last year in 
India, Pakistan, the Middle East, Souih ang 
East Africa and neighbouring mar! 
continued, s 

Lord Strathalmond was present at the 
official inauguration of our Kwinana Retin ns 
by the Governor General of Australia |ys 
October and afterwards visited our principal 
offices and installations in Australia, with 
whose operations and organisation he was 
most favourably impressed. The marketing 
activities of The Commonwealth ©). R.. 
fineries Ltd. are developing very satis! actorily 
and are benefiting substantially from the 
establishment of Kwinana refinery in Western 
Australia. 


In New Zealand we have become the sole 
owners of The British Petroleum Company 
of New Zealand Ltd. by purchasing from the 
Dominion Government in November their 
51 per cent shareholding. Our association 
in this Company with the Government has 
been most cordial since it began in 1946. 
Their decision to offer us their shareholding 
was due to their not wishing to become in- 
volved in the increased capital expenditure 
required for future development. 


The international coverage of BP Aviation 
Service and our sales of aviation fuels are 
steadily expanding. We have applied con- 
siderable technical effort to the development 
of gas turbine fuels for civilian and military 
uses, and have played a major part in pro- 
viding at aerodromes the refuelling services 
increasingly required for turbine engined 
aircraft. 


The BP International Oil Bunkering Ser- 
vice, now in its thirty-sixth year of operation, 
is established at more than 160 ports on 
world shipping trade routes. Offtake of 
bunker oils has continued to increase, neces- 
sitating the redesigning and enlarging of 
facilities required for the substantial tonnages 
involved at the principal installations. 


Sales of our lubricants have increased very 
satisfactorily. BP Energol brands have been 
introduced successfully in the following new 
areas: Portugal, Spanish Morocco, Tangier, 
Gibraltar, British and French West Africa, 
Iceland and Madeira. Our new motor oil, 
BP Energol Visco-Static, has established it- 
self in a foremost position as a multigrade oil 
in the United Kingdom, on the Continent 
and in Australia. Good progress also con- 
tinues to be made in the international marine 
oil market. 


5 has 


OIL AND ENERGY GAP 


During the past year there has been con- 
siderable public discussion on the long-term 
energy prospect and the part likely to be 
played in it by the oil industry. In particular 
various studies presented at the Geneva Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy emphasised the gap which oil may 
be called upon to fill between rapidly grow- 
ing needs for energy in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere and its available coal and other fuel 
supplies. Atomic energy is not expected to 
make any significant contribution towards 
filling this gap for some ten or fifteen years 
and, especially in Europe, reliance will have 
to be placed on a much greater use ol oil 
fuels. Not only will this call for progres 
sively increasing quantities of oil (it is now 
estimated that the free world’s requirements 
will rise to 1,400 million tons per annum by 
1965) but it will tend further to distort the 
pattern of product demand. In 1955 even 
more than in 1953 and 1954 the trend ws 
towards a disproportionately large grow!" '9 
fuel oil consumption, compared with other 
products. Although the tendency is obs¢!- 
able in the Eastern Hemisphere generally, '¢ 
is particularly strong in Europe, where over 
all inland and bunker consumption of [uc! 
oil was over 20 per cent highe~ than in !94; 
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whereas motor spirit showed an increase of 
under 10 per cent. The larger rate at which 
fyel oil needs are increasing underlines once 
more the problem of keeping the balance 
product by product between market demand 
and what the refiner can extract from the 
barrel of crude oil in Eastern Hemisphere 
operations. There 1s still no sign of any re- 
duction in the heavy burden of taxation 
levied on motor fuel which is holding back 
the natural increase in consumption of motor 
spirit throughout most of the area in which 
we market. This position handicaps the oil 
industry, despite its gfeat flexibility, in its 
effort to provide the quantities of fuel oil re- 
quired to meet the rising demand for energy. 


RESEARCH 


The work of our Research and Develop- 
ment Department has been further extended 
during the year, with particular emphasis on 
ensuring the highest quality of all our 
products. 


Tests on motor spirit under high tempera- 
ture conditions were carried out by a party 
of technicians from Sunbury in North Africa 
during the hottest part of last summer, and 
similar tests at exceptionally low tempera- 
tures followed in Sweden in February. The 
catalytic reforming process, now installed in 
six of our refineries for improving motor- 
spirit quality, has been under intensive study 
for improving its overall efficiency and 
catalyst life. 


With the large increase in the range of BP 
lubricants mow marketed, an extensive 
research effort has been required on their 


formulation and testin 
of purposes. 


Possible methods of applying radio-active 
substances and processes connected therewith 
to petroleum refining and research techniques 
are under close examination. 


The additional buildings mentioned in last 
years report have been completed at our 
Sunbury Research Station. They include a 
large Motor Fuels Testing Laboratory and 
a new workshop, both of which are now in 
operation. The former includes a chassis 
dynamometer in a thermostatically con- 
trolled room to enable vehicles to be operated 
under regulated conditions without the 
necessity of driving them on the road, where 
traffic conditions render accurate testing diffi- 
cult and climatic conditions are so unpre- 
dictable. 


Petroleum engineering and _ production 
research is being vigorously carried out at 
Kirklington Hall. Work covered such matters 
as the most efficient recovery methods on oil- 
fields in the Middle East and elsewhere, and 
development of devices for more accurate 
measurement and observation of reservoir and 
surface charactersstics, 


A full programme of research directed 
towards improvements in geophysical methods 
has been carried out, an important item being 
the formation of a seismic survey party to 
undertake research in the field. Its pro- 
gramme of work is designed to achieve im- 
proved seismic records and greater accuracy 
in their interpretation. Although such 
improvements will benefit our world wide 
geophysical operations, they are particularly 


g for a large variety 
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important when dealing with the small-scale 
recordings obtained in our seismic investiga- 
tions in this country. 


PERSONNEL 


At the present time, industry as a whole 
faces a shortage of technologists, and our own 
growing and widespread operations art taxing 
severely the BP group’s resources of technical 
and scientific personnel. The augmenting 
and strengthening of these resources in the 
years of growth ahead presents a difficult 
problem. 


To assist this situation the Company has 
initiated this year a new scheme—known as 
BP University Apprenticeships—under which 
it will engage young men for technological 
and scientific training at universities. It has 
also expanded its existing Student Appren- 
ticeship scheme, which enables young em- 
ployees to secure professional qualifications 
by means of courses at Technical Colleges. 


Meanwhile, the Company has made con- 
tinued progress with personnel training and 
development, vigorously implementing its 
policy of affording employees maximum 
opportunities for advancement in its service 
and of fully utilising the manpower resources 
available at each centre of operation, 


In the past year, the Company has again 
maintained a satisfactory record in the impor- 
tant sphere of employee and industrial rela- 
tions. I know that you will wish me, on your 
behalf, to thank the Company’s personnel, 
at home, afloat and overseas, for their loyal, 
efficient and energetic service. 
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THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


GREAT CONFIDENCE IN BRITANNIA AIRLINER 


PROSPECTS FOR FUTURE SALES ENCOURAGING 


ANNUAL REPORT AND STATEMENT OF THE 


The Forty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of The Bristol Aeroplane Company Limited 
will be held on June 7th at Filton House, 
Filton, Bristol. The following is the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Reginald Verdon 
Smith, which has been circulated with 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1955: 


THE BOARD 


At the conclusion of his statement to 
Stockholders last year, my father, Sir William 
Verdon Smith, announced his intention to 
retire from the Chairmanship of the Com- 
pany immediately after the Annual General 
Meeting, and upon his retirement my col- 
leagues did me the honour of inviting me to 
succeed him. I hope that in the years ahead 
we shall not only carry on the tradition of the 
past 46 years, but that as Chairman of the 
Board I shall have the privilege of secing 
your Company achieve further successes and 
still greater distinction in this great inter- 
national aviation industry. 


COMPANY STRUCTURE 


The continued expansion of the Company’s 
business and the desirability of developing 
to the fullest extent the several distinct 
branches of the Company’s manufacturing 
activities has led your Board to incorporate 
three subsidiary companies—Bristol Aircraft 
Limited, Bristol Aero-Engines Limited, and 
Bristol Cars Limited—to carry on the busi- 
nesses of the former Aircraft, Engine and 
Car Divisions. These new companies, which 
were registered during the year under review, 
took over their respective sections of the 
business on January 1, 1956, and the con- 
sequent changes are not therefore reflected 
in the Accounts on this occasion. I would, 
however, draw to your attention the appoint- 
ments which we have made to their Boards. 
In particular Mr C. F. Uwins has been 
appointed Chairman of Bristol Aircraft 
Limited and Mr P. G. Masefield, whose 
career in aviation has already earned him 
wide distinction, has been appointed 
Managing Director, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Alec Coryton has been appointed Chairman 
and Managing Director of Bristol Aero- 
Engines Limited, and Mr George White— 
my colleague as Joint Managing Director of 
The Bristol Aeroplane Company Limited— 
is the Chairman and Managing Director of 
Bristol Cars Limited. ‘The other Directors 
of the new companies are either executive 
directors of the Parent Company or execu- 
tives of the subsidiaries. Individually and 
collectively they bring great experience to 
their tasks, and we are confident that this 
re-organisation will be greatly to the Com- 
pany’s benefit. 


A somewhat similar re-organisation has 
taken place in our Canadian group, to which 
I will return later ; in New Zealand, we have 
formed a new subsidiary company to take 
over the selling agency of our former repre- 
sentatives and to develop our interests 
further; and in Mexico, where there are 
good. prospects for the expansion of civil 
aviation, our Canadian Company has recently 


established a partly-owned subsidiary com- 
pany for the promotion of sales, service and 
overhaul facilities. 


In order to provide additional factory 
space and manpower for our aircraft and 
aero-engine programmes we have decided to 
cease production of aluminium buildings 
during the current year. This branch of our 
operations, which began at the end of the 
war, has made a substantial contribution, 
both at home and overseas, to the housing 
and school building programmes and has 
earned useful profits, but, having regard to 
the increased availability of conventional 
building materials, the rising cost of 
aluminium and the préssure of demand for 
our aircraft products, we feel that our 
resources can be better concentrated upon 
aviation projects, 


FINANCE 


The Accounts for 1955 reflect another year 
of vigorous activity throughout the Group ; 
sales and profits have again exceeded the 
level of the previous year. The volume of 
production has continued to expand and the 
value of orders on hand, which at the end 
of 1955 exceeded £100 million, is now con- 
siderably greater than at any time in the 
Company’s history. 


The consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a trading profit for the year of 
£1,802,167 ; in arriving at this profit it 
should be noted that £1,583,349 has been 
charged for depreciation of fixed assets com- 
pared with £1,311,886 in the previous year. 
As in previous years we have written off a 
large part of the preliminary outlays/ on 
various projects, especially the Britannia,' but 
as a result of the increase in the value of 
orders on hand on which preliminary 
outlays can be recovered the amount 
written off in 1955 is substantially less than 
in 1954. 


Interest on Bank Overdraft (less Interest 
received) and Canadian Mortgage Bonds at 
£84,407 is practically unchanged: against 
this we have received dividends from asso- 
ciated companies amounting to £21,120 
which includes a first dividend on our 
holding in Short Brothers & Harland 
Limited. 


The charge for taxation at £762,191, 
though higher than the 1954 figure of 
£714,830, is a slightly lower proportion of 
the year’s profit, due mainly to the benefit 
of Investment Allowances which reduce the 
tax payable by £200,000 against £105,000 
in 1954 ; we have again taken this factor into 
account in increasing the transfer to General 
Reserve. 


Nobody recognises more fully than we do 
the necessity for effective measures to check 
inflation and the part which can be played 
in these measures by preserving a proper 
balance of investment but it is vitally im- 
portant that companies whose products are 


primarily related to the needs of export or 
national defence should be enabled and en- 
couraged to maintain a high level of capital 
investment, in order to improve the competi- 
tive position of the nation at a time of ever 
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increasing technical and scientific advance 
From this point of view the withd: 
the investment allowances is particularly 
regrettable. Unhappily it does not stand 
alone. Profits tax, apart from its dubious 
political value, is calculated to make 1 in- 
creasingly expensive to fimance a developing 


business from new capital and though 1 en. 
courages to a certain extent the process of 
self-financing from retained profits it makes 


even this process more difficult by depriving 
industry of some of its legitimate savings 
The value to the economy of such 105 
whether through the channel of depreciation 
allowances of one form or another or through 
that of retained profits and the importan 
of making it possible to attract new funds to 
industry on reasonable terms cannot b 
emphasised. 


The net profit after taxation amounts t 
£977,363 (1954—{£798,588) and before dea! 
ing with the disposal of this balance 
convenient to refer to the more importan: 
items in the Consolidated Balance Sheet 


The capital structure of the Compa: 
not changed during the year but the tot! 
Capital, Reserves and Surplus—in oth 
words the value of the Stockholders’ interest 
in the Group—has risen from {14,146,954 
at the end of 1954 to £14,690,009, : 
crease of £543,055 representing 
profits. 


Expenditure on Fixed Assets amounted to 
£2.6 million and at the end of the year 
there were further commitments for capita. 
expenditure of over £2 million. We have 
additional plans for the extension of ou! 
facilities both at home and abroad »'! 
will require a high level of capital expendi- 
ture for some years to come. 

There has been no change in our interests 
in the associated companies. 


Stocks and Debtors have together risen 5 
some £4.5 million in line with the increasing 
volume of business but this has been |arze 
offset by increases in Creditors and Deposis 
from Customers. As a result we have been 
able to meet our requirements with 2 rel. 
tively modest increase in Bank Overdralt 
from £2.8 million to £3.3 million. Ar the 
same time we have reduced the Secured 
Loans, all of which are in Canada, by more 
than £200,000 to £473,596. 


_ To the net profit for the year of £977.30? 
is added £564,940 brought forward ‘rom 
1954, out of which the Board has trans!erred 
to Capital Reserve £290,699, being 
amount standing to the credit of Pro‘ a" 
Loss Account in The Bristol Aeroplane 
Company (Weston), Limited, which has >¢:" 
liquidated. £150,000 in the General Reserv" 
cers arene has also been put to Capit 
Reserve, ing a total of £440,699 in Unt 
account, representing the accumulated 1°" 
profits of the Weston Company in its seve" 
years’ existence and now transferred ‘0 | 
Parent Company as a surplus on liquid)1.0". 
£450,000 (1954—£350,000) has been (10% 
ferred to General Reserve, bringing ‘" 
account up to £3,650,000. | 


After payment of Preference dividen  ° 
an interim dividend of 3} per cent > 


{ 
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‘ncome tax) on the Ordinary Stock, there 
remains a balance of £625,914 for appropria- 
tion. The Board recommend a Final Divi- 
dend of 6} per cent on the Ordinary Stock, 
making 10 per cent for the year and absorb- 
ng £259,009, the balance of £366,905 to be 
carried forward. 


BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED 


This Company’s activities now form three 
divisions—fixed-wing aircraft, helicopters 
and guided weapons. The first-named is 
established at Filton ; helicopters are being 
progressively transferred to and concentrated 
at Weston-super-Mare ; and additional capa- 
city is being provided elsewhere for our 
guided weapons programme. Each division 
has important projects in hand and may be 
expected to expand steadily in the next few 
years. Additional plant and equipment is 
being introduced progressively, as are 
research and development facilities including 
a new low-speed wind tunnel, a “ Deuce” 
digital computor, a new laboratory for test- 
‘ng complete aircraft systems, two 350,000 
gallon water tanks for pressure testing of 
{uselages and many other items. 


It should be added that to supplement our 
own research equipment we have a large 
‘nterest in the Aircraft Research Association 
whose new wind tunnel has just been com- 
pleted and was opened this month by HRH 
The Duke of Edinburgh. 


Britannia.—By the end of 1955 the initial 
development of this outstanding turboprop 
airliner was completed, the Certificate of 
Airworthiness was granted and the first two 
Series 100 aircraft to come from thé produc- 
tion line had been delivered to BOAC. Since 
then further deliveries have followed accord- 
ing to programme and BOAC’s preparations 
are well advanced for the start of passenger 
services this summer. No new aircraft has 
ever been so thoroughly tested before its 
introduction ; its development has included 
more than 2,700 hours of flying in all con- 
ditions as well as exhaustive rig-testing of 
all components and the dynamic testing of 
fuselage and wings in the water tank at the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment. The success- 
ful completion of all trials gives us great 
confidence in the reliability, passenger appeal 
and economy of the Britannia. BOAC’s 
fleet of Series 100 aircraft will soon be 
followed by the next version, the Series 300. 
Over 50 Britannias have now been ordered, 
among them some for service with the Royal 
Air Force in Transport Command ; orders 
for a further 40 are currently being nego- 
nated. To ensure timely deliveries of suffi- 
cient quantities arrangements have been made 
with our associated company, Short Brothers 
& Harland Limited of Belfast, for a second 
Production line and the first Belfast-built 
aircraft is due to fly later this year. Pros- 
pects for future sales are encouraging and 
there is a programme for the progressive 
development of the aircraft designed to main- 


ee ” competitive qualities for some years 
ahead. 


At the same time our friends in Canada, 

nadair Limited, are making steady pro- 
gress with the first of their Maritime 
Britannias for the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
and we hope that another Canadian version 
of Britannia will shortly be adopted by the 
RCAF as their long-range transport aircraft. 
Both these aircraft are the subject of licences 
held by the Canadian Government. 


In recent months discussions have taken 
place between your Company and General 
ynamics Corporation of USA, owners of 
anadair Limited and Convair, with a view 
‘© a general collaboration in the aviation 
held beginning with a joint Anglo-American 
venture in the shape of a Britannia successor. 
ereement was reached on the specification 


for such an aircraft, but no definitive decision 
to proceed on a joint venture basis has as yet 
been reached, and meanwhile each party is 
independently pursuing its own investigation 
of future lines of action. 


_The future types of long-range passenger 
aircraft are by no means clearly determined. 
Many orders have been placed by the airlines 
for American turbojet aircraft which are still 
in the design stage. These aircraft will be 
expensive in first cost and in operation ; they 
will certainly be exceedingly demanding in 
relation to airfield length, noise at airports 
and traffic control. Their cruising speed 
will undoubtedly be high but their range and 
block speeds may possibly be less impres- 
sive.. They are of course formidable candi- 
dates for routes offering high density first 
class traffic. But such routes are compara- 
tively few and, for our part, we believe in 
the prime importance of low operating costs, 
leading to lower fares and increased traffic, 
which Tan be expected from the turboprop, 
and we have confidence in our ability to offer 
the airlines very competitive equipment, both 
with the progressive development of 
Britannia and its proposed successors. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note the 
steadily increasing trend of demand for low 
cost air travel. It is hoped that the in- 
terested governments, including our own, 
will see to it that the fare pattern 
determined by IATA is a balanced one and 
takes full advantage of the economy of 


turboprop operations in order to satisfy this 
demand. 


Freighter.—The present year will see the 
end of Bristol Freighter production. These 
machines are in service with eight Air Forces 
and 15 other operators based in 14 countries. 
They have become one of the best known 
of British aircraft and we expect to see them 
continuing their career of useful service for 
many years to come. Among their operators 
I would mention in particular Silver City 
Airways whose car ferry services from this 
country to the Continent have made them 
one of the world’s largest carriers of air 
freight. We congratulate Silver City Air- 
ways on being awarded the Cumberbatch 
Trophy for Air Safety on the score of their 
Bristol Freighter operations. 


Helicopters.—Helicopter production has 
concentrated so far upon the Sycamore 
single-rotor model, whilst development of the 
twin-rotor models continues. The Sycamore 
is being used more and ‘more widely and 
has gained a good reputation for trustworthy 
service. Orders previously placed for twin- 
rotor helicopters for the Royal Navy were 
cancelled owing to a change in operational 
requirements, but the Company holds sub- 
stantial orders for the Royal Air Force and 
experimental civil operation is about to be 
carried out in conjunction with British Euro- 
pean Airways. 


Guided Weapons.—It is evident from 
official statements that the past year was one 
of notable progress. It was, for example, 
stated in the recent Memorandum accom- 
panying the Air Estimates that a production 
order has recently been placed for a ground- 
to-air missile and that this initial batch of 
missiles would be used for full scale service 
trials. For our own guided weapon pro- 
gramme additions continue to be made to our 
laboratories, works shops and test facilities 
both in this country and in Australia, in 
addition to the manufacturing capacity 
already mentioned. 


Good progress has been made with the 
various other activities of Bristol Aircraft 
Limited. In particular, the Company’s 
rocket motor branch has been entrusted with 
the task of making the motors which are to 
be used for the Upper Atmosphere Research 
programme initiated by the Royal Society in 


connection with the Geophysical Year. These 
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rocket motors, which use solid propellants, 
are designed to carry about 100 Ib of scientific 


instruments up to heights of the order of 
120 miles. 


Drop Tanks. — The Company’s plastic 
drop tanks have gained increasingly wide 
acceptance, both in the RAF and overseas, 
and licences have been and are. being 


negotiated for these light and economical 
accessories. 


BRISTOL AERO-ENGINES 
LIMITED 


This .Company’s long-term development 
programme of recent years is yielding in- 
creasingly valuable results. 


Olympus.—Olympus turbojet engines are 
now in production for A. V. Roe’s Vulcan 
V-Bomber. New versions of this engine 
currently under test are running at consider- 
ably higher powers than those so far pub- 
lished. Other developments include a civil 
version which we have only recently been 
allowed to disclose to aircraft constructors 
and airline operators. The civil Olympus 
is likely to attract more and more interest 
now that the merits of two-spool straight jet 
engines have become generally accepted, and 
the power/weight ratio of the Olympus gives 
it a most valuable advantage over its com- 
petitors. On August 29, 1955, an English 
Electric Canberra equipped with Bristol 
Olympus 102 engines rated at 12,000 Ib 
thrust raised its own world altitude record 
for aircraft to 65,890 feet. 


Orpheus. — The Orpheus turbojet which 
started test running in December, 1954 
has been type tested at 4,000 Ib thrust 
and was first flown in the Folland Gnat in 
July, 1955. The Orpheus has been specified 
for all three types of aircraft selected by 
Nato for evaluation as tactical support 
fighters and has attracted widespread interest 
at home and overseas, alike for its light 
weight, its adaptability and its extraordinarily 
rapid and trouble-free development. 


Orion.—The  BE-25 “supercharged” 
turboprop, to which we have given the name 
Orion, started its bench-test running in 
December, 1955. Experience to date is most 
encouraging: it is already quite clear that 
the engine will fulfil the bold claims of its 
designers for its combination of power and 
economy at all altitudes. Development run- 
ning, on the ground and in the air, is being 
pushed forward urgently so that the Orion 
can be put into production early in 1959. 


Proteus. — The Proteus turboprop is 
shortly making its appearance in airline 
service as the power plant in the Bristol 
Britannia. Its extensive testing and its 
reliability promise extremely well for econo- 
mic and efficient airline operations. Our 
readiness to offer an engine exchange scheme 
to operators has been well received even by 
operators who have previously preferred to 
undertake their own overhauls. In a modi- 
fied version the Proteus is being developed 
for marine use by the Royal Navy. 


Piston Engines—The Centaurus 18- 
cylinder piston engine continues in produc- 
tion for the Blackburn and General Aircraft 
Beverley heavy transport. With regard to 
the Hercules, manufacture of new Hercules 
engines in our own works has at length come 
to an end after 20 years, but manufacture of 
the latest version of this celebrated engine 
continues under licence in France and of 
course many of these engines continue to give 
reliable and successful service in most parts 
of the world. 


Ramijets.—Bristol Aero-Engines Limited 
with its responsibility for ramjet motors has 
an important part to play in the guided 
weapon programme: the considerable effort 
devoted to this project has been producing 
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impressive results in trials 
country and in Australia. 


Nuclear Engineering.—At.a time when 
many Companies have publicised their first 
moves into the field of nuclear engineering, 
your Board have given much thought to the 
course which they should adopt. For the 
present we consider that the application of 
nuclear fuel to aviation engines is still some 
years away and may even then be limited in 
practice to special military purposes. As 
our concern is essentially with aviation uses 
and not with nuclear energy in general, we 
have not yet created a separate branch of 
the Company for this purpose: we have 
however set up a section. of specialists who 
are studying the progress and problems of 
the application of nuclear energy to various 
forms of light-weight prime mover and we 
are paying close attention to essential metal- 
lurgical development. 


Summing up the current ~ position, the 
Company’s order book is well maintained 
and turnover is rising ; the development pro- 
gramme continues at an increasing tempo; 
manufacturing capacity is being steadily in- 
creased both in our own factories and at care- 
fully chosen sub-contractors ; and the repair 
and overhaul shops at Whitchurch are use- 
fully employed. Subject to any major change 
of defence policy the general prospect for 
the next few years is undoubtedly encourag- 
ing. 


both in this 


BRISTOL CARS LIMITED 


In a year in which the demand for higher- 
priced cars was adversely affected by an in- 
crease in Purchase Tax, sales of the Bristol 
405 saloon and drop head coupé were satis- 
factorily maintained; among many racing 
and sporting successes by cars with Bristol 
engines the performance of our cars in their 
class at Le Mans again demonstrated their 
high-speed reliability. Bristol engines are 
now being installed in AC cars. Having 
regard to the demands of our aviation activi- 
ties, in respect of which the Car Company 
is taking on increasing sub-contract work, we 
have not tried to expand the scale of our 
Car Company’s production but a progressive 
development programme and the pursuit of 
high quality characterise the work of the 
Company. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


Canada.—After several years of expansion, 
the year 1955, which saw a marked change 
in the scale of defence production in Canada, 
was for our Canadian Companies a time of 
consolidation and preparation for the future. 
The reorganisation of the corporate structure 
of our Canadian group will help them to in- 
crease their efficiency. Mr R. J. Reynolds, 
who has been primarily responsible with me 
for the development of our Canadian activi- 
ties, has been appointed President of The 

. Bristol Aeroplane Company of Canada (1956) 
Limited. We have welcomed to the Board 
of that Company Mr W. S. Haggett, Mr 
R. G. B. Dickson, QC, of Winnipeg and Mr 
W. R. C. Patrick of Vancouver, all of whom 
have already been connected with the various 
branches of the Group. Total additions to 
fixed assets during the year required an out- 
lay of $674,000, of which about two-thirds 
was spent at Winnipeg in reorganising the 
production argas and in additional buildings. 
The Crown-owned machine tools were pur- 
chased and a number of new machines were 
put into service. In Montreal there was 
further expenditure on machine tools and 
test equipment. The total number employed 
~ Fong Canadian factories is approximately 


_ During the year our activities in. Canada 
included the sale of a fleet of Britannia air- 





craft to Canadian Pacific Air Lines—a major 
achievement for Bristol in Canada, being the 
first Britannia sales in North America. 
Arrangements are now being made for our 
Vancouver plant to undertake the overhaul 
of the Proteus engines for these aircraft. We 
continue to regard our Canadian prospects 
with confidence and look forward to the 
steady expansion of our activities. 


In Mexico negotiations were in progress 
for the setting up of the Company which our 
Canadian subsidiary has since incorporated 
under the name of Bristol de Mexico. 


Australia.—The Bristol Aeroplane Com- 
pany (Australia) Proprietary Limited has 
made good progress during the year despite 
the setbacks occasioned by the deaths, in 
quick succession, of Sir John Storey, our 
Chairman, and Mr C. H. Tucker, our 
General Manager. It has not been easy to 
fill the gaps which they have left, but we 
are most grateful to Mr McShane, ane of 
our Directors, for acting as our Chairman, 
despite his many other responsibilities in 
Australian industry; Group Captain 
Whiteley, CBE, DFC, an Australian with a 
distinguished record in the Royal Air Force, 
has recently been appointed Director and 
General Manager in succession to Mr 
Tucker. I paid a visit to our Company and 
its associates during the year. So far its 
activities are still on a limited scale but its 
reputation and importance will grow as 
opportunities to be of service to the Royal 
Australian Air Force, Royal Australian Navy 
and other customers offer themselves. 


New Zealand.—Our new Company, Bristol 
Aeroplane Company (New Zealand) Limited, 
was incorporated in June, 1955. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Elsewhere the companies in which we have 
interests operated satisfactorily. Rotol 
Limited and British Messior Limited, under 
the invigorating leadership of Sir John 
Evetts, continued to expand both the variety 
and the volume of their products. The 
Board of Rotol Limited has recently been 
increased by the appointment of Mr C. J. 
Luby as Assistant Managing Director, Mr 
L. G, Fairhurst as Technical Director and 
Colonel! C. W. King as Works Director— 
the two latter being executives of the Com- 
pany and Mr Luby having been the first 
Works Manager of Rotol Limited on its in- 
corporation in 1937. Outstanding among 
their many contributions to British aircraft 
and engines, Rotol propellers have been play- 
ing their part well in the success of the 
Vickers Viscount. 


At Short Brothers & Harland Limited in 
Belfast much progress has been made in the 
introduction of the second line of Britannia 
aircraft and a close working arrangement 
has been established with Bristol Aircraft 
Limited. The value to the Bristol Group of 
our link with Short Brothers & Harland 
Limited with their engineering strength, 
their resources of talent and skill, and their 
extensive manufacturing capacity is becoming 
increasingly evident as the Britannia pro- 
gramme develops. We much appreciate the 
spirit of partnership which Sir Matthew 
Slattery and his colleagues have brought to 
the association between us. 


In France SECA (Société d’Exploitation et 
de Constructions Aéronautiques) had a good 
year’s trading: in order to meet a rapidly in- 
creasing volume of aircraft and aero-engine 
overhauls and valuable sub-contracts for com- 
ponent fabrication, the Board recently agreed 
to increase the share capital and we are 
arranging to take up our proportion. 

In Spain the recently formed TABSA 
(Talleres Aeronauticos de Barajas SA), 
another aircraft and engine overhaul opera- 
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tion in which we participate with prom 
Spanish aviation interests, reached the 
ting stage. 


This diversification of group ac: 
within the aircraft industry is intende: 
to support Bristol products and to mk. 
useful contribution to group earnings by «(fe 
tive trading on their own account. In idd:- 
tion there are of coursé our sales branches. 
overseas representatives and agents throuvh- 
out the world ; constant efforts are made, by 
visits, annual sales conferences and publicity, 
to maintain consistent and reliable sales 
activities in all possible markets. You 
Board is in no doubt about the interna:.on 
character of the aircraft industry and \ 
believe that the attention and resources, both 
of management and of capital, which we hay 
devoted to overseas developments, especially 
in the past six years, will be found invaluuble. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 
GENERALLY 


Forecasting is as difficult today as it ever 
has been. In the present year, subject to the 
dangers of industrial unrest, the prospects 
of a high level of sales look promising. But 
our current programme of capital expendi- 
ture, the financing of a larger turnover and 
the cost of introducing several projects which 
are still in the early stages of production, not 
to mention the cost to the Company of 
research and development additional to that 
sponsored by the Ministry of Supply—all 
these will impose a continuing strain on our 
liquid resources. 


Looking further ahead, the prospects for 
one group in the Industry must to some 
extent be those of the Industry as a whole 
Viewed generally there is no doubt that the 
aircraft industry, which always faces an un- 
certain future, has more than the usual 
number of enigmas in front of it. The scale 
of the defence programme, the conflicting 
influences of the cold war and the economy 
drive, the relative emphasis on conventional 
and unconventional weapons, the authority 
and success of Nato—such general factors 
will determine the level of the defence effort 
of the Industry as a whole and their net 
effect is indeed difficult to predict. It re- 
mains as true as ever that quality of decision, 
concentration in design and development, 
and the placing of firm manufacturing orders 
in good time dre the most effective means of 
obtaining economy and speed in defence 
procurement ; the experience of the Industry 
in recent years has not been by any means 
satisfactory in this respect. 


In regard to commercial sales, there ‘s no 
doubt that all forecasts of future traffic 
suggest further rapid growth, for which air- 
lines will need larger fleets and larger «r- 
craft. But our share of the market will not 
come easily. We face the keenest inter- 
national competition. We still need \ 
strengthen our engineering teams, to iUz- 
ment our manufacturing resources and [0 
develop our experience of airline operat.ons 
These are big tasks, but the progress being 
made justifies a fair degree of optim.” 
And if a measure of success is in sight :' 's 
of all the greater importance that, within te 
national economy, reason and restraint should 
prevail and the present pressure of w2ics 
and of prices should be abated, so that wwe 
may avoid further additions to. our se!!.1g 
prices, which it is essential to hold at com- 
petitive levels. 


In conclusion it is appropriate tha! 
should express the sincere appreciation 0! " 
colleagues and myself for the strenuous 
enthusiastic efforts of our managements 
staff throughout the Company in all 
branches. We have no doubt at all | 
stockholders can rely on them for sustai:: 
loyalty and endeavour in the months abe 
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CEREBOS LIMITED 


GROUP’S SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
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MR W. ARNOLD INNES ON PRICE STABILIZATION POLICY 


he Fifty-second Annual General Meet- 
ing of Cerebos Limited was held on Thurs- 
day, May 17, 1956, at Cerebos House, 
Willesden, London, N.W.10. 


Mr W. Arnold Innes, the Chairman, 
presided. 


The following is his Review, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1955, 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 


I have pleasure in presenting the Accounts 
of another successful year for the Cerebos 
Group of Companies, 


ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDEND 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet and 
Profits Statement clearly set out the position 
of the Company and its Subsidiaries as at 
December 31, 1955, but due to the incorpora- 
tion into these Statements of the Assets, 
Liabilities and Profits of the Dombasle Com- 
pany, referred to in the Report of the 
Directors, a straight comparison is not pos- 
sible and a few comments on the changes 
as between the years 1954 and 1955 brought 
about thereby may therefore be of assistance 
to the Stockholders in their appraisal of the 
position. 


The note on the Balance Sheet for 1954 
regarding changes in the constitution of an 
overseas Company referred to the Dombasle 
Company. The Shares have been revalued 
and as a result a substantial proportion of 
the provision set up in the books some years 
ago as a precautionary measure has now been 
released, 


As the result of the merger of the Dom- 
basle Accounts and the additional expendi- 
ture on Capital Account incurred by the 
Holding Company on Buildings and Motor 
Vehicles and the Middlewich Company in 
furtherance of its reconstruction and re-equip- 
ment programme, the Fixed Assets of the 
Group in the form of Land, Buildings, Plant 
and Equipment, after making ample 
Provision for depreciation, now amount 
to = £2,607,851, as compared with 


£2,399,568—an increase of £208,283 on last 
year’s figures. 

_ Goodwill and Trade Marks, which stood 
in the Balance Sheets of various Companies 
in the Group at purely nominal values, have 
Cn written off against Capital and 
Pre-acquisition Reserves and therefore vo 


Onger appear as Assets in any of the 
Accounts. 


_ By reason of the acquisition of a controll- 
ing interest in the equity of the Dombasle 
ompany, Trade Investments have been 
teclassified and the accounts adjusted 
accordingly, 

There has been a further increase in 


‘turnover and in the trading surplus of 
ihe Group. 


The increased charge for depréciation 
sia he effect of higher production capa- 
ins ich is in turn reflected by the increase 

Stocks and Debtors and once again it is 
‘clory to note that the sound liquid 
n has been well maintained and now 


reflects t 


Satish: 
POsitio 


shows an excess of Current Assets over 
Current Liabilities of £1,954,280, an increase 
over last year’s figures of £446,492. 


Reserves and Surplus, including the sum 
set aside out of profits in cover of Future 
Taxation, stand at £2,603,440 after writing 
off the Goodwill items (£145,433) show an 


increase of £188,953 over the previous 
year. 


Outside Interests in Subsidiary Companies 
at £385,706 comprise the Share Capital not 
held within the Group and reserves and 
undistributed profits attaching thereto, ’ 


Capital Commitments at approximately 
£450,000 are higher by £180,300. The 
increase in the main is due to the decision 
reached by the Board following my visit to 
Australia to erect a new and up-to-date fac- 
tory in the vicinity of Melbourne. 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss State- 
ment as previously indicated includes for 
the first time the trading results of the 
Dombasle Company for the twelve months 
ended December 31, 1955. The nett profit 
of £714,658 is not therefore _ strictly 
comparable with last year’s figure of 
£630,718. 


It will be observed, however, that before 
arriving at the nett profit for the year the 
sum of £50,000 has been charged against 
profits in part cover of the Back Service con- 
tribution payable to the Pension Fund in 
respect of Widows’ Pensions, to which refer- 
ence is made later in this Review, 


The nett profit of the Group with the 
amount brought forward from last year, after 
taking credit for the balance on investment 
reserve (£26,603) and charging the adjust- 
ment to the 1954 dividend made necessary by 
the reduction in the standard rate of Income 
Tax, amounts to £1,076,722 out of which the 
following appropriations are recommended to 
the Stockholders for approval: 


(1) To increase the General Reserve to 
£1,000,000 by the transfer of £250,000. 

(2) The payment of a Final Dividend of 
20 per cent (less tax)—{230,000—which 
with the Interim Dividend of 10 per cent 
(less tax) paid in November last makes 30 
per cent (less tax) for the year. 


These appropriations amount in total to 
£595,000 and will leave £481,722 to be car- 
ried forward to next year, an increase of 
£134,386 over the corresponding figure for 
the previous year. 


HOME SALES, MARKETING AND 
ADVERTISING 


In previous Reviews reference has been 
made to the importance of measuring progress 
in terms of our products’ share of the market 
for which they cater and in which they com- 
pete. In that respect it can be said that the 
high level of participation in their respective 
markets reached during 1954 has been more 
than maintained in 1955. This reflects not 
only the continued confidence of consumers 
but also the effectiveness of our sales, market- 
ing and advertising policies in meeting the 
competition we have to face. 

In addition to providing products of the 


highest quality at the lowest economic price, 
facility of purchase is an essential part of the 
service we must provide. Our Sales organisa- 
tions reach out to every corner of the United 
Kingdom and there are very few retail. out- 
lets in which our products are not repre- 
sented. We take pride in the fact that they 
are as readily available to the housewives 
living in the remotest Highland village as they 
are to those in the more accessible urban 
area, and here we would like to pay 
tribute to our Wholesale and Retail trade 
friends whose co-operation makes _ this 
possible. 


During the past year we have held prices 
at the same level which has existed since 
1951 This is no mean achievement when 
due regard is paid to the ever-rising costs 
which we have had to face and which are 
substantially outside our control. The 
graph reproduced herewith indicates the 
nature and extent of the major items. 
Only a continual expansion in turnover 
has enabled the Group to absorb such 
increases. 


Some examples of the rise in Costs borne by Cerebos Ltd. | 
since 1951 without increasing prices to the consumer. 





- 
we 


We have continually followed the principle 
of endeavouring to keep prices down and the 
effects of increased efficiency resulting from 
our substantial capital expenditure in post- 
war years, combined with the skilful manage- 
ment of our factories, has been passed on to 
consumers. It well may be, however, that 
it will prove impossible for us to continue 
to absorb the continual rise in costs without 
an appropriate increase in the prices of 
certain of our products, This, of course, is 
a problem which is causing anxiety to 
industry generally and is not peculiar to our 
business. The difficulty of rising costs can 
easily upset carefully devised plans and tends 
to reduce competitive power, especially in 
overseas markets, and also impinges upon 
the margin of profit required for adequate 
capital replacement. The provision of funds 
for “ ploughing back” is made doubly diffi- 
cult by present penal rates of taxation and 
meagre capital allowances. 


EXPORT AND OVERSEAS 
TRADING 


Once again I am glad to be able to report 
record export sales, our figures showing a 
very satisfactory advance on those for the 
previous year although, as then, we have had 
to contend with serious dock strikes. These, 
however, occurred in the summer, which 
gave us time to make good the set-back 
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before the end of the year. Even so there 
was a period when some markets were 
desperately short of our products with con- 
sequent loss of local sales to foreign com- 
petitors. 


Whilst there was a little easing in import 
restrictions in the preceding year this trend 
unfortunately has not continued and many 
important markets still operate on a quota 
basis, some in fact on reduced quotas. In 
addition a number of markets which in the 
past have made a valuable contribution to 
our export trade remain closed to us and 
although we hope for some relaxation the 
prospects in this respect can scarcely be con- 
sidered as good. 


Further progress is reported from our 
Australian Company ; sales for the year show 
an encouraging improvement. Although it 
was hoped that our new factory would be 
nearing completion unfortunately it has 
taken longer than was anticipated to get the 
work under way. However, building is now 
proceeding and there is every reason to hope 
that it will be finished and in production by 
the end of this year. 


In concluding these remarks upon our 
overseas trade mention should be made of 
those who have handled it. It is not enough 
to have first-class products to offer, there 
must be drive and ability behind their 
marketing and I am pleased to say that we 
have been well served by all associated with 
our Export orgamisation. 


Progress has been continued with products 
outside the salt range and our business in 
these represents an increased proportion of 
our export sales. We attach considerable 
importance to this as the wider the range 
the better are our opportunities for expan- 
sion and the more secure is our trade. 


With regard to the future there as so many 
imponderables, so many factors over which 
we have no control—Government policy in 
any market can affect trade almost over- 
night—that prediction is virtually impossible. 
Conditions, if anything, are more difficult 
but we remain optimistic, 


Foreign customers are not concerned with 
the rising costs with which we are con- 
fronted and, as in the home market, we have 
continued the policy of price stabilization. 
We consider it to be in the national interest 
to concentrate considerable effort in develop- 
ing and extending our overseas markets, and 
we have made good progress in this direction 
during recent years. 


PRODUCTION 


Throughout the year our efforts to main- 
tain economic production have continued. 
Consequently, rising costs have, to a very 
large extent, been offset by savings attribut- 
able to greater efficiency. The volume of 
production has increased throughout the year, 
a factor which has had an important bearing 
upon the development of our overseas mar- 
kets in enabling us to offer our goods at 
attractively competitive prices. 


Relations with our workpeople have con- 
tinued on a very satisfactory basis. It is a 
testimony to the degree of mutual confidence 
which exists that for the last decade no 
problems which can be described as “ labour 
troubles ” have arisen which have not been 
speedily resolved by internal negotiation. 
The deliberations of our Works Councils, and 
the high standard of our Welfare and Social 
Services, have both made their contributions 
in this respect. 

The reconstruction of our Middlewich 
factory is nearing completion and we confi- 
dently expect to derive full benefit from it 
during the course of the current year. 
Improvements on a smaller scale continue to 


be made in the other producing units in the 
Group. The scheme for concentrating the 
production of porridge oats by A. & R. Scott 
Limited in two mills instead of three is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. 


Research designed to improve existing pro- 
ducts and to develop new lines to meet 
popular yet discerning demand is continu- 
ously being undertaken. Recent and forth- 
coming additions to the Group’s range of 
products give promise of developing into 
profitable lines. 


DISTRIBUTION 


There is little I can add to the information 
given to you in my reports of recent years. 
Our transport fleet is giving excellent service 
and is achieving the objects for which it was 
designed—a more rapid service to our custo- 
mers at economical costs. We are now 
delivering to almost all parts within three 
days and with a maximum delivery time of 
five days. Despite increases in the carriage 
rates of the nationalised road and rail services 
during 1955, our own carriage charges have 
risen very little and our long distance trunk 
services continue to shew substantial savings 
over rail transport. 


STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


No review would be complete without 
reference to our indebtedness to the Manage- 
ment, Staff and Workpeople for their con- 
tinued efforts to ensure the continuing pros- 
perity of this Group and I welcome this 
opportunity of recording our appreciation of 
work which has been so efficiently carried out. 
We have extremely loyal and active teams. 


We have reviewed recently the benefits 
provided under the Cerebos Pension Fund, 
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which, incidentally, have remained inchanged 
since the introduction of the scheme in 1977 
I am pleased to report that proposals 1 
broaden its scope have now been approved 
by the Inland Revenue and as ind from 
July 1, 1956, provision has been made ay,il. 
able for the payment of pensions to the 
widows of both male employees who ar 
members of the Fund and of existing male 
pensioners, 


The Company has undertaken to provide 


a 
4 


the Capital sum necessary to cover the 
element of back service. The additional 
Widows’ scheme is on a voluntary and con. 


tributory basis. We regard this extension as 
an excellent investment from the Company’; 
point of view It is a further example of our 
continued interest in the welfare of our 
employees. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The rapid expansion of the Group’s activi- 
ties during recent years has resulted in an 
extremely heavy burden of responsibility 
being borne by the Members of the Parent 
Board. 


Within the course of the next few years 
certain of my colleagues will be retiring from 
the Management and we have under con- 
sideration the question of making promotions 
to the Board of the Parent Company in the 
near future, 


I am most grateful for the generous c- 
operation and wholehearted support of my 
Colleagues on the Boards of both the Parent 
and Subsidiary Companies. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 


Mr William Tricker, the Director retiring 
by rotation, was re-elected. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman. 


MILES, DRUCE & CO. LTD. 


(Iron and Steel Stockholders) 
INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


MR. G. P. PHIL'PSON-STOW’S STATEMENT 
The Annual General Meeting of Miles, Druce & Co. Ltd., was held on May 15th in London, at which mec'ing 


the Accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1955, were adopted and the Directors’ recommendat io’ as 
to the disposal of the available balance of profits were approved. viz:— 
Balance available for distribution. including £36,686 brought in Sis tii ae £109,350 
Transfer to General Reserve sais ngs as ae a £30,000 
Preference Dividend for year (nett) me bis 6.037 
10 per cent. Interim Ordinary Dividend paid nett 12,933 
1S per cent. Final Ordinary Dividend nett ... 19,406 
Saran SI 
Balance carried forward aes ae ius £40,969 


_ The following are the main points from the 
we of the Chairman, Mr. G. P. Philipson- 
tow:— 

The year under review had been the most difficult 
for supplies which he could recall in over 30 years in 
the Steel Trade. Only by importing a considerable 
tonnage from the Continent at £10 or more per ton 
over the British price had it been possible to keep 
up any semblance of service to customers. From 
what he had heard from suppliers, the dispropor- 
tionate tonnages of certain clesses of steel called 
for by the Nationalised Industries was in no small 
measure the cause of shortages felt by both Stock- 
holders and other consumers. It was essential that 
those responsible for those undertakings should see 
that they did not order tonnages in advance and in 
excess of their requirements. 

The turnover of the Group constituted an all time 
record and the Trading Profits, before providing 
for Taxation, amounted to £204,152, compared with 
£147,716 earned in 1954—an increase of over 38 
per cent. After taxation Group profits were 
£98,166 of which £26,030 was retained by Sub- 
sidiaries. 

NEW MIDLAND WAREHOUSE PLANNED. 

In recommending a final dividend of 15 per cent. 
the Directors had been influenced by the Chancellor’s 


el 


wish that no undue increases in distributions 
be made at the present juncture. They had 
taken into account the fact that very consid : 
capital expenditure would be incurred in b 2 
a new warehouse at Albion, West Bromwic . 
funds for which they hoped to provide fro 
Group’s own resources. 

A valuation of the properties at Trafford @.ur« 
revealed a margin of nearly 100 per cent ” 
balance sheet figures. 

All Stockholding branches had been fully oc< 
as had the Structural department at Trafford !’ 
Miles Druce (Containers) Limited had had a !«'\\< 
year. The Floodgate Steel Fabricating Co. Lins'c¢ 
seemed to have overcome its teething troubles |! 
earned a satisfactory profit during the cig)!" 
= to December 3ist, 1955, and had a full order 


Under present conditions he would not ve 
much of a forecast but he could not imagine ths’ ' 
was desired to bring about a contraction in the 5'<«! 
Trade. At the present time the volume of bus.0%> 
was much the same as last year and should ens°'< 
satisfactory profit to be earned. 
com eee pontiantes with - expressio : 

nks to his colleagues the staffs in the vo $ 
establishments. 


a 
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NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE 


INFLATION : DANGER FROM CONSTANT WAGE INCREASES 


LORD BRAND ON COUNTRY’S ECONOMIC POSITION 


The One hundred and forty-sixth Annual 
General Meeting of the North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Company Limited was 
held on May 10th at the Registered Office 
of the Company, 64 Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

The Right Honourable Lord Brand, CMG, 
DCL (Chairman of the General Court of 
Directors), presided, 

The Chairman said: 

I am very pleased to tell you that since the 
Report and Accounts were printed Mr 
George Edward Beharrell, the Managing 
Director of the Dunlop Rubber Company 
Limited, has accepted an invitation to join 
the General Court of Directors. You may 
have seen the references to this appointment 
in the press. We welcome him to our 
counsels and leok forward to having the 
benefit of his advice and experience for many 
years to come. It will be my pleasure to 
propose his formal re-election as required by 
our Articles later in this meeting. 


Our Australasian Board has, I am sorry to 
say, sustained a severe loss within the last 
week through the death of its Deputy Chair- 
man, Sir Alexander Stewart, who had been 
a member of that Board for nearly thirty 
years. He was very widely known and 
esteemed in Australian business circles and 
we shall greatly miss the help of such an old 
ind valued friend of the Company. 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


You will perhaps expect me to say a word 
or two about the decision of the Directors 
to recommend continuance ofthe dividend 
at the same figure as in the previous year. 
On the underwriting side the profit, though 
better than that for 1954, has been moderate, 
it having again been affected by hurricane 
and windstorm losses in the United States. 
This year we have had to finance the pur- 
chase of the “Central Surety” of Kansas 
City, Missouri, and we are now ourselves 
embarking upon the transaction of Casualty 
business in the important United States field. 
Consequently, although the increase in our 
interest income would have permitted con- 
sideration of a somewhat increased dividend, 
we felt that on balance in these difficult 
umes, to which I shall make a brief refer- 
ence later, it was preferable to adopt a con- 
servative attitude and refrain from proposing 
an increased dividend. 


Turning next to the recent Budget pro- 
Posals, we welcome the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s proposals to enable  self- 
employed persons, controlling directors and 
employees not in pensionable employment 
and not over 70 years of age to make some 
Provision for their retirement by granting 
them relief from income tax and surtax on 
Premiums paid by them for deferred annui- 
ues ‘subject to the premium being limited 
to 10 per cent of earned income and a maxi- 
mum premium of £500 in any one year). 
Admittedly in some cases the pension pro- 
vision now possible may not be adequate, but 
in that event those concerned may still be 
able, in addition, to effect an Endowment 
Assurance under which the ordinary life 
assurance tax relief will be available and 
‘pply the proceeds at maturity in the pur- 
chase of an annuity which, if a further pro- 
gm also in the Budget is agreed to, will 

axable only on the interest content. This 


change of Practice in the taxation of pur- 
chased annuities is exceedingly valuable. 
The method hitherto adopted of taxing the 
full amount of each periodical instalment of 
a purchased annuity has always seemed 
extremely unjust and the proposal to apply 
the new tax relief also to contracts already 
entered upon is most welcome. 


CAUSES OF INFLATION 


Insurance Companies like everyone else 
are deeply interested in the avoidance of in- 
flation and I should like, therefore, to say 
a few words on the country’s economic 
position. 


Inflation is by no means yet under control 
and the causes operating to extend it come 
now not from abroad, but from within this 
country. In a few words the trouble is that, 
what with our burdens arising out of victory 
in two world wars and our own policy, the 
task we are imposing on ourselves in this 
small island is almost too heavy. We are 
trying at one and the same time to maintain 
our Government expenditure, including 
Defence, at the huge figure of £5,100 mil- 
lion, to increase substantially our Capital 
expenditure on nationalised and private 
industry and in addition on roads, housing, 
etc., and on the top of this continually to in- 
crease the incomes and, therefore, the con- 
sumption of the mass of the population, in 
other words to raise the general standard of 
living. This is more than we can at the 
moment afford and the result is that our im- 
ports have been growing much too fast and 
we have not been paying our way in the 
world. At the same time prices continually 
rise with the rise of incomes. 

Perhaps the most immediate cause of our 
troubles has been the large increase in Capital 
expenditure on factories and plant equipment. 
But in this age of rapid technological 
advance to keep our plant and equipment, 
national and private, up to the standard of 
that of our competitors is vital to our pros- 
perity and to our standard of living. Yet 
when we try to do so, we upset our apple- 
cart, because our Government expenditure 
and our expenditure on personal consump- 
tion does not leave sufficient room to enable 
us to do so without overstrain. Thus we 
have to use monetary policy, high Bank 
Rate and credit restriction, in order to hold 
back and diminish our Capital expenditure. 


WAGES ELEMENT 


But the greatest danger of further infla- 
tion arises from the constant increase in 
wages and salaries, wages being the spear- 
head. Even when production increases we 
cannot afford to increase all incomes pro- 
portionately because some of the increased 
resources are required for other needs. But 
recently wages have increased even faster 
than production both in _ industries whose 
production goes up and in those where it 
does not go up and there is every sign of 
increasing demands in the future. If this be 
so, inflationary pressure will increase and 
monetary policy alone will be unable to 
restrain it. 

Wages are determined not by the Govern- 
ment, but by joint negotiations between Em- 
ployers and Trade Unions and therefore, 
over-a vital section of our economy the 


Government has no control. Unfortunately 
inflationary conditions appear for a long 
ume quite satisfactory both to employers and 
employed, though far from satisfactory to that 
considerable section of the community which 
1s not organised to use or threaten coercive 
action. There is over-full employment ; 
order books are full, if not for export, then 
for home trade ; profits are good ; dividends 
go up. With good business in sight em- 
ployers offer higher wages, and increases in 
wages are, therefore, not difficult to obtain. 
The only two ominous signs are that prices 
go on rising and the Balance of Payments is 
none too good. 


NEED FOR ALL-ROUND RESTRAINT 


But it is necessary to realise that inflation 
in the end is disastrous and there comes a 
time when any Government has to find a 
solution at all costs. The history of Europe 
for the last 30 or 40 years is strewn with 
examples of Governments which have had 
ultimately to control the inflation of their 
currencies. Unfortunately action has been 
taken usually much later rather than sooner. 
Usually Governments have only felt able to 
apply really drastic remedies far beyond 
anything which anyone has ever contem- 
plated for this country when inflation and 
the depreciation of the currency have reached 
such insupportable heights that the whole 
community demands that at all costs a 
remedy must be found. We are far from 
such a position at present but undoubtedly 
restraint is needed on the part of all sections 
of the community. 


There are signs, however, that a new 
round of wage increases may be pressed 
again soon. In the circumstances it seems 
to me that unless it be possible for the 
Government, employers and Trade Unions 
to arrive at some policy as regards - wages 
adapted temporarily at least to the existing 
economic situation of the country, the 
Government has no alternative but to pursue 
by one means or other the policy of restrict- 
ing the amount of money and credit avail- 
able, until the over-activity of the community 
is reduced to the point where there is no 
longer over-full employment. 


In conclusion I should like to repeat what 
I said in my printed statement which has 
been circulated, namely how greatly the 
Directors appreciate the very loyal and valu- 
able support they have received from all their 
officials and staff both at home and overseas 
during the past year. The successful carry- 
ing on of the business of the Company is 
dependent upon their energetic and loyal 
efforts and we are most grateful to them for 
their help. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded 
by the Honourable Arthur O. Crichton, the 
Report and Accounts were approved and 
adopted. 


Following the re-election of the directors, 
extraordinary and ordinary, and the adop- 
tion of the resolution regarding the fees and 
expenses of the Auditors, Messrs Lindsay, 
Jamieson and Haldane, CA, which was pro- 
posed by Mr John Gavin, WS, and seconded 
by Mr John Cruickshank, the proceedings 
terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to 
the Chairman and directors, proposed by 
Mr Iver R. S. Salvesen. 





Pee Raicemetetoe * 
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THE EVER READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) 


LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Dry Batteries) 


INCREASED EXPORTS 


MR E. N. ROWBOTHAM’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of The Ever 
Ready Company (Great Britain), Limited, 
will be held on Wednesday, June 6th, at the 
Head Office, Hercules Place, Holloway, 
London, N.7. 


The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr E. N. Rowbotham, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the period from March 1, 1955, to March 
3, 1956. 


RECORD PROFITS 
AND SALES 


It gives me great pleasure to report to 
you each year on the operations of The 
Ever Ready Company (Great Britain) 
Limited. 

You will be interested to know that sub- 
stantial progress was achieved in most 
Divisions of the business during the period 
under review, in fact the past year was the 
best in the Company’s history both as 
regards sales and earnings. 


Your Directors have for many years been 
concerned to improve the efficiency of the 
business by the use of continually improved 
plant and machinery and modern techniques, 
and this policy is now showing results. 
During the year there have been considerable 
increases in the cost of raw materials, wages 
and services, which would have had an 
adverse affect on our profits had they not 
been offset by increased productivity and 
efficiency in all sections of the business. 


As I forecast last year, the accounts of all 
Subsidiary Companies operating both at 
home and abroad have now been con- 
solidated. 


The Consolidated Net Profit for the year 
after ‘all charges including taxation reached 
the record figure of £878,720 compared with 
£775,532 last year, an increase of £103,188. 
The total taxation charged amounts to 
£871,023 compared with £729,352 last year 
and includes this year the sum of £46,303 
in respect of foreign tax which is brought 
into the accounts in consequence of the con- 
solidation of our Continental subsidiaries. 


INCREASED EXPORT TURNOVER 


The demand for the Company’s products 
at home was well maintained. Our export 
business substantially exceeded our estimates, 
and our Berec Export Division having 
expanded its representation, achieved sales 
which were 20 per cent greater than last 
year’s record. In fact, owing to labour 
shortages at our larger factories, we were 
unable to meet all the demands for the 
Company’s products in some markets. 


FUTURE EXPANSION 


In view of the increasing demand your 
Directors have decided to build a factory in 
the Midlands, and have purchased one 
already built in the Eastern Counties. We 
hope to have the benefit of the increased 
production of our Batrymax batteries for use 
in Aildry radio sets and other equipment in 
both factories before the Autumn. Our 
engineering subsidiary continues to expand 


and further extensions have been put in 
hand. These capital projects together with 
capital expenditure on expanding and 
improving our existing production units will 
make a substantial demand on our resources 
during the coming year. 


PROGRESS OF CONTINENTAL SUBSIDIARIES 


Our subsidiary companies on the Con- 
tinent of Europe have again had a satisfactory 
year’s trading, and during the year we have 
been able to make considerable progress in 
determining the exact position of these 
concerns, particularly regarding their pre- 
war assets and liabilities. We therefore now 
feel justified in consolidating their accounts 
with our own. In consequence we have 
brought to the credit of the Reserve Account 
the sum of £173,815 which represents a 
recovery in respect of the prewar value of 
these Companies which had been entirely 
written off in the books of your Company 
during the year 1939/40, the book value of 
which was then £294,804. The assets and 
liabilities of these Companies have been 
valued at the book value as shown in the 
accounts of the respective Companies, and 
your Directors are satisfied that this valuation 
is a conservative one. Nothing is included 
for goodwill or other intangible assets. Your 
Directors are gratified that it has been 
possible to recover a portion of this prewar 
capital, particularly as some of these Com- 
panies suffered very extensively from war 
damage and all the Continental subsidiaries 
(excluding those which have been expropri- 
ated) have had to be entirely reconstructed 
since the war. These factories have been 
enlarged and production increased this/ year, 
and we expect further benefits from them 
in the future. I consider that the results 
achieved reflect great credit on the staff 
involved. In addition we have made further 
investments in our subsidiary Companies and 
as a result the total investment in subsidiary 
Companies both at home and overseas is 
now shown in the Balance Sheet of The 
Ever Ready Company (Great Britain) 
Limited at the net value of £817,471. com- 
pared with £392,262 last year. 


With the consolidation of the foreign sub- 
sidiaries your Directors have decided that 
more time is required for the preparation of 
the accounts. In future the preliminary 
announcement of the annual profits and final 
dividends will be issued approximately one 
month later and the date of the Annual 
— Meeting will tbe changed accord- 
ingly. 


FINANCIAL POSITION FURTHER 
STRENGTHENED 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows 
that the Company’s financial position has 
again been further strengthened during the 
year. The surplus of Current Assets over 
Current Liabilities (including the Deferred 
Liability for future taxation) has increased 
from £1,128,804 to £1,599,989. The Stock- 
in-Trade. is higher at £2,233,413 due to 
increased costs and the expansion of our 
business. Trade Debtors have increased 
substantially from £825,745 to £1,322,694, 
an increase of approximately £500,000. Of 





this increase some £170,000 is in the acco, 
of The Ever Ready Company (Great Britain 
Limited itself and is caused by the higher 
volume of trade, particularly on the export 
market, and the balance is due to 
sion of the debtors of the foreign idiat 
which are now consolidated. The total of 
Tax Reserve Certificates and Cash at Ban! 
has risen slightly from £1,008,652 1 
£1,069,232. Trade Creditors have risen from 
£1,199,555 to £1,583,501, chiefly due to the 
consolidation of the creditors of the Conti- 


nental subsidiaries, although there is some 
increase in the home creditors due to the 
greater volume of business which is being 
done. 


After providing for taxation and for divi- 
dends at the same rate as last year, your 
Directors have allocated £511,185 to Re- 
serves, and the Carry Forward in the 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account js 
£193,634 compared with £156,615. 


Your Directors have decided that there 
will be considerable advantages to the Com- 
pany, particularly as regards stocktaking and 
material records, if the Company’s financial 
year covers a period of 52 weeks. This year 
the accounting period is from March 1, 
1955, to March 3, 1956, and in future the 
accounting year will end on the Saturday 
nearest to the last day in February. 


RECORD WAGES PAID 


The number of employees on March 3, 
1956, was 7,562, and of these 247 have 
served continuously for 25 years or more. 
Salaries and wages paid to the Company's 
staff and workpeople were the highest in the 
history of the Company, and I am glad (0 
pay tribute to all our employees for ther 
co-operation and efficiency which have done 


much to bring about this year’s improved 
results, 


During the year your Directors decided 
to pay. to the Ever Ready Superannuation 
Fund the balance of £89,140 in respect o! 
obligations for past service. Future profits 
of the Company will be charged with the 
pension contributions attributable to pensions 
earned during the year, and the sum of 
£66,844, being the annual payment from the 
Company for this year, is shown in the 
Profit and Loss Account. 


We have received from the Actuaries thei! 
Report on the first Quinquennial valuation 
of the Ever Ready Superannuation Fund, 
and I am happy to inform you that the 
Report shows that the first five years’ opet- 
tions have been successful and that the Fund 
provided is adequate for its purpose. Ou! 
thanks are due to The Ever Ready [rus 
Company Limited who act as Investment! 
Managers of the Fund and whose wis 
investment policies have been instruments 
in bringing about this fortunate position. 


CURRENT TRADING SATISFACTORY 


The restrictions imposed by HM Gover 
ment in March slowed down the demand !0F 
our Alldry radio receivers for a short period; 
but I am pleased to report that the posto" 
has now improved. The current years 
trading has started satisfactorily, and Ww 
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have reason to think that it will be main- 
ined beth on the home and overseas 
markets. 

On page 13 of the Report we show two 
tables giving details of the ownership of the 
Ordinary Stock of our Company, which I 
think will be of interest to all Stockholders. 
You will see that we have 13,179 Ordinary 
Stockholders, of whom over 80 per cent hold 

more than 500 5s. Stock Units each. 


BEYER, PEACOCK & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Locomotive Builders and General 
Engineers) 


HIGH REPUTATION AND QUALITY 
OF PRODUCTS 


MR HAROLD WILMOT ON FURTHER 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The annual general meeting of Beyer, 
Peacock & Company, Limited, was held on 
May 15th in London, Mr Harold Wilmot, 
CBE (Chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 

The following is his circulated Review : 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—The Consolidated 
Balance Sheet shows a liquid balance of 
£2,428,506, as compared with £2,259,868 at 
December 31, 1954. Revenue Reserves, 
exclusive of future Tax, which’ were 
£1,280,870 at December 31, 1954, increased 
by £183,440 to £1,464,310. 


Group Profit, before tax, was £565,655, 
which, in view of all the circumstances, may 
be considered satisfactory. 


Metropolitan - Vickers - Beyer, Peacock 
Limited, made reasonable profits on both 
capital employed and on a turnover basis. No 
dividend has yet been declared. 


The degree of diversification achieved to 
date and the results arising therefrom have 
more than justified the confidence of the 
Board. Further developments are under con- 
sideration at the moment. If our investiga- 
tons confirm first estimates, some additional 
investment in productive equipment will be 
necessary. So far as can be seen, the Com- 
pany will be able to finance out of current 
resources any development at present under 
review. 


REMARKABLE EXPORT RECORD 


Generally, the locomotive and other pro- 
ducts of our factories are well received by 
our customers, and the Company’s reputation 
for good design and high quality materials 
and workmanship has never stood higher. 
We are particularly gratified at unsolicited 
commendation received from overseas. As 
you know, your Company has a remarkable 
export record. ' 


We are presently engaged in re-alignment 
and re-organisation of our subsidiary com- 
panies. From this, your Board confidently 
expect some measure of increased efficiency. 
Denings of Chard Limited has become a 
direct subsidiary of the parent company ; 
formerly its shares were owned by Richard 
Garrett Engineering Works Limited. 

Our Order Books remain fairly satisfactory, 
ana so far as can be seen, if there is no 
adverse trend, the results of the present 
year's trading should be reasonably good. 

‘he report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed final dividend of 34 per cent, 
Plus a bonus of 84 per cent, making 16 per 
cent, less tax, for the year, was approved. 
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PHCENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ANOTHER STRONG YEAR 


LORD ASTOR OF HEVER’S STATEMENT 


The 174th annual general meeting of 
Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited, will 
be held on June 6th at Phoenix House, King 
William Street, London, E.C.4. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Colonel The Lord 
Astor of Hever on the directors’ report and 
Statement of accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1955: 


The result of our operations during 1955 
can be regarded as very satisfactory. Profits 
earned in the Fire, Accident and Marine 
Accounts produced in the aggregate 
£1,259,000 for transfer to Profit and Loss 
Account, and there are. in addition this year 
transfers totalling £300,000 from the Life and 
Capital Redemption Accounts. 


_ The Fire Department premiums were a 
little higher than for 1954, 


Claims paid and outstanding at 49.7 per 
cent of premiums, although much lighter than 
in 1954, are nevertheless heavier than has 
been customary. Under existing world con- 
ditions fluctuation in this figure is inevitable. 


The expense ratio at 46.6 per cent is 
slightly higher than in 1954. 


After providing for unexpired risks at 50 
per cent of the premiums which, on a careful 
analysis of our worldwide business, is an 
adequate provision, a profit of £407,000 was 
transferred to the Profit and Loss Account. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The Accident Department shows another 
steady increase in premiums, our income 
having risen by £541,000 to a total of 
£18,849,000. Intensified competition in the 
United States prevented any increase there, 
but outside that area our busiuess has ex- 
panded throughout the world and in all 
sections. 


We have maintained the improved claims 
ratio which I recorded last year, and, although 
the expense ratio rose slightly, we are able 
to transfer a satisfactory profit from the 
account, amounting this year to £526,000. 


There is, however, no noticeable improve- 
ment in the cost of motor claims. 


Our premium income in the Marine De- 
partment shows an increase over 1954. 


Out of the Fund for “previous years,” 
which relates to the underwriting of 1953 
and earlier, the sum of £325,000 has been 
transferred to Profit and Loss Account. After 
this transfer our total Marine Funds amount 
to £3,679,000, or 165 per cent of the premium 
income, and this is ample to cover all esti- 
mated liabilities. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The past year was important for the Life 
Department since our quinquennial valuation 
fell due on December 31st last. The liabili- 
ties were valued on a strong basis, and the 
assets were carried in the Balance Sheet at 
conservative figures. Our Constitution is 
rather unusual in that in the Participation 
Life Branch the with-profit policyholders are 
entitled to the whole of the divisible surplus. 
For the quinquennium just. ended we were 
very pleased to be able to increase the rate 
of reversionary bonus by 5s. per cent to 43s. 
per cent per annum. 

In the Non-Participation Branch the Share- 
holders are entitled to the whole of the dis- 


tributable surplus. From the operations over 
the past quinquennium {£250,000 has been 
transferred to the Profit and Loss Account. 


We have passed the £10 million mark for 
new business for the first time. 


_ The Revenue Account item “ Considera- 
tion for Annuities Granted,” which consists 
mainly of the premiums for Group Pensions 
contracts has risen to £1,446,000. 


The total Life Funds assets have shown a 
further satisfactory increase of over 
£2,300,000. 


The quinquennial valuation of the Capital 
Redemption Fund also fell due on Decem- 
ber 31st last. We were able to transfer 
£50,000 to the Profit and Loss Account. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Profit and Loss Account shows that 
the aggregate profit transferred from the 
Revenue Accounts amounted to £1,559,000 
and that Interest, Dividends and Rents pro- 
duced £1,003,000, both these figures showing 
substantial increases on the previous year. 
On the other side of the Account small but 
inevitable increases are shown in the provi- 
sion for Taxation and Expenses, and there 
is a transfer to Foreign Exchange Account of 
£125,000. The net- profit carried down of 
£1,231,475 compares with the figure of 
£962,950 last year but it will be appreciated 
that the profits due to the Shareholders re- 
sulting from the quinquennial valuation of 
the Life and Capital Redemption Funds are 
included. Last year I referred to the deci- 
sion of your Directors to strengthen the Con- 
tingencies Reserve from time to time and 
the addition of a further sum of £500,000, 
brings the Contingencies Reserve now to 
£2,500,000. 


After this transfer has been made through 
the Appropriation Account and provision 
made for the dividend payable on your shares 
in 1956 at the rate of 20s. per share, the 
balance carried forward amounts. to 
£2,688,297, an increase of £153,000 over the 
amount carried forward last year. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 
SHEET 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet the 
total assets of the Company amount to 
£86,361,000. There has been a reduction in 
British Government and British Govern- 
ment Guaranteed Securities of some 
£573,000 and. there has also been a reduction 
of £318,000 in Commonwealth Government 
Securities and of over £690,000 in United 
States Government Securities. Increases have 
been made to the extent of over £524,000 
in Debentures and {£748,000 in Ordinary 
Stocks, included in these being £130,000 in 
United States Bonds and £717,000 in United 
States Common Stocks. These changes are 
in the main due to a further diversification 
of our investments with a view to improve- 
ment of yield. 


I would like to refer to the great help 
given to me by my colleagues on the Board, 
especially the Managing Director, and by all 
the officers, staff and representatives of our 
Group at home and abroad. 


The Accounts reflect our continually in- 
creasing financial strength and evidence of 
a constantly maintained high standard of 
service to all who do business with us. 
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AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS OF O.F.S. INTERESTS 


MR T. COULTER ON THE COAL INDUSTRY 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr T. Coulter, which 
has been circulated with the annual reports 
and accounts : 


The profit earned during the year ended 
December 31, 1955, was £923,768, as com- 
pared with £902,300 in 1954 and £855,194 
in 1953. Income derived from dividends 
and interest improved ‘from £468,483 in 
1954 to £633,606. This was mainly due 
to maiden dividend declarations by 
President Brand Gold Mining Company, 
Limited and President Steyn Gold’ Mining 
Company, Limited. Net profit on share 
transactions declined from £348,830 in 1954 
to £137,173 in consequence of inactive 
market conditions. 


Provision for taxation amounted to 
£98,000. General reserve was strengthened 
by the transfer of £150,000, and dividend 
declarations were maintained_at 6 per cent 
on the preference capital and 2s. 6d. per unit 
on the ordinary capital, absorbing in all 
£627,500. The unappropriated profit carried 
forward was £252,026, as against £225,454 
brought ferward from 1954. 


INVESTMENTS 
HIGHER 


Investments in shares increased during 
1955 to £8,029,115, being a net increase of 
£890,931, of which £868,403 was in quoted 
securities, principally Orange Free State gold 
mining companies. Notwithstanding the in- 
crease in the kook cost of quoted shares, 
the market value of our holdings declined 
to £14,535,075 at December 31, 1955, as 
compared with £16,295,185 at the end of 
1954. This depreciation was almost wholly 
in O.F.S. ¢ ld mining shares. 


Loans to affiliated companies and others 
were reduced during the year by £281,096 
to the figure of £1,699,721. This figure 
includes sums advanced to developing O.F.S. 
gold mines and to certain companies con- 
cerned with asbestos and chrome mining. 
In view of the strength of the revenue re- 
serves we have not thought it fit to make 
any specific provisions against the possible 
irrecoverability of some of these loans, but 
it may bz necessary to do so in the future 
when the position of these borrowers be- 
comes more clearly defined. 


THE ORANGE FREE STATE GOLD 
MINING INDUSTRY 


The progress of mining operations since 
the first mine came to production towards 
the end of 1951 is illustrated by the follow- 
ing comparative figures of output : 


Tons Revenue 
Milled £ 
BURR aiid Vacs Dae 144,000 250,421 
Sas ka RRS 1,206,000 2,798,125 
TSR Gana sien epee s 2,124,000 5,358,605 
Meee 66s oa eee 4,434,000 13,717,663 
BO 5 a dten Gass 7,204,000 27,528,320 


In addition, of course, considerable revenue 
is being derived from the production of 
uranium. At the end of the December 
quarter, 1955, working profits from the pro- 
duction of uranium and sulphuric acid on 
the mines in the Orange Free State were 
running at the rate of over £3 million a 
year. 


In the last quarter of 1955, when the 
Western Holdings, President Brand, and 
President Steyn companies paid maiden 
dividends of ls. 6d. ls. and 6d. per 
share, respectively. These three companies 
declared interim dividends of 1s. 6d., 1s. 6d. 
and 9d. per share, respectively in March 
of 1956. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN COAL INDUSTRY 
IN 1955 


In March, 1955, producers of bituminous 
coal in Natal were granted an increase of 
ls. 8d. per ton in the controlled price of coal 
sold in the inland market. This increase, 
together with the benefit of good fob prices 
for a limited amount of bunker and export 
coal, has raised the average pitsmouth price 


realised by Natal collieries to about 17s. per 
ton. 


In November, 1955, the Transvaal and 
O.F.S. producers received long overdue relief 
when the Price Controller granted an increase 
of Is. 8d. per ton in the pithead price of 
bituminous coals, other than duff coal for 
which increases ranging from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
per ton were awarded, Excluding the road 


haulage levy the present controlled pithead 
prices are: 


Per 
Short ton 


Duff coal :— s. d 


(a) For a calorific value not 
exceeding 12 Ib/Ib .... 8 4 

(b) For a calorific value ex- 
ceeding 12 Ib/Ib ...... 8 10 
All other coals :-— 

(a) For a calorific value not 
exceeding 12 Ib/Ib.... 10 6 

(6) For a calorific value ex- 
ceeding 12 lb/Ib...... 10 11 


These prices will no doubt strike overseas 
readers as remarkably low—as indeed they 
are in comparison with pithead prices any- 
where else in the world. 


Much progress will have to be made in the 
technique of designing and operating atomic 
reactor stations, and many years will elapse 
before fissionable material becomes a serious 
competitor of coal in the production of elec- 
tric power in areas close to the coalfields. On 
the other hand, power stations that are far 
distant from the coalfields may, within a 
decade or so, find it economically possible to 
supplement existing capacity by installing 
nuclear reactors. 


SALES 


During the year 1955 the total sales of coal 
mined in the Union amounted to 33,060,650 
tons, as compared with 30,844,118 tons in 
1954, Collieries in which your company is 
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directly or indirectly interested sold 
15,205,027 tons, representing 46 per cent of 
the total. , 


Excluding coke produced by the Souh 
African Iron and Steel Industrial Corpor. 
tion Limited, for its own purposes, the tot! 
Union output of coke in 1955 was 713,399 
tons, of which a colliery in which your com. 
pany is interested produced 477,073 ton; 
equal to 66.9 per cent of the total. 


GENERAL 


In his review last year the Chairman men- 
tioned that the company was at an interest- 
ing stage in its history, and he had in mind 
the anticipation of dividend income from the 
Orange Free State gold mines in which your 
company has become increasingly and heavily 
interested over the past nineteen year; 
The principal investments are in President 
Brand Gold Mining Company, Limited, 
President Steyn Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, and Welkom Gold Mining Com. 
pany, Limited. 


The first two of these have commenced 
paying dividends and the rates of declarations 
can reasonably be expected to increase over 
the next few years. 


The Welkom Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, has not yet reached this stage but 
in view of the rise in development values 
over widespread areas of the mine, there i; 


reason for quiet optimism regarding its 
future 


Our investment in coal, although not spec- 
tacular in revenue producing potential, never- 
theless remains a steady and increasing sour: 
of income, and will continue to do so for 
many years to come. 





GOLD COAST MAIN REEF 


The twenty-second annual general meet- 
ing of Gold Coast Main Reef, Limited, was 
held on May 11th in London. 


Mr C. J. Burns (alternate Director for the 
Chairman, Major General W. W. Richards, 
CB, CBE, MC) presided. 


The following is an extract from the Stite- 
ment of the Chairman circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1955: The profit of £80,641, before 
appropriations, was not unsatisfactory. A 
dividend of 5 per cent, less income tax, was 
paid, costing £30,645. 


_ The following brief comments on operi- 
tions bring the position of the three Sections 
up to date: 


(a) Bondaye. Main Shaft Section.—Share- 
holders are aware of the urgency with whict 
we commenced sinking the main shaft to the 
20th Level. The strike of African workers 
delayed this vital work. Driving and cro0ss- 
cutting was resumed as expeditiously 4 
possible in March this year and we are now 
anxiously awaiting news of the first results. 

(b) Tuappim. — The latest development 
from the 15th Level showed a total con- 
tinuous payable length in No. 1505 Stop 
Drive North of 125 feet averaging 12.06 dw! 
per ton over a width of 91.1 inches. 


(c) Ekotokroo. No. 3 Level.—1,57? fee! 
of driving and crosscutting was continued uP 
to and beyond the Ariston Boundary. Re 
was exposed on the Ariston side for 140 fect 
averaging 14.82 dwt per ton over a width 
77.8 inches. 


The Ore Reserves, at Juné 30, 1955 (is- 
cluding ore in pillars), were computed # 
324,348 tons, averaging 8.54 dwt per {0 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WM. FRANCE, FENWICK & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING PROFIT 


MR KENNETH R. PELLY’S STATEMENT 


fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Wm. France, Fenwick & Company, Limited, 
will be held on June 11th at 23 Rood Lane, 
London, E.C. 


(he following are extracts from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Kenneth R. Pelly, 
MC. circulated with the report and accounts: 


The trading profit for the year has again 
been increased and at £820,977 is, in fact, 
the highest yet recorded by the Company. 
This compares with £631,648 for the pre- 
vious year—an advance of £189,329. 


THE FLEET AND TRADE 


\t the end of the year your Fleet consisted 
of 24 ships, 19 of which are regularly em- 
ployed in the coasting and near continental 
trades and 5 almost exclusively in the deep 
sea trades. 


During the year we took delivery of m.v. 
“Deerwood ” of some 8,000 tons deadweight 
for employment in the foreign trade, and 
sttamer “ Bearwood” of 4,600 tons dead- 
weight which, on delivery, commenced a 10 
years’ charter with the Central Electricity 
Authority. 


I regret to report that during the year we 
had a serious misfortune in the loss of 
‘Wychwood.” This vessel ran on to a reef 
off Bermuda whilst on passage from Walton, 
Nova Scotia, to Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, and 
although salved she sank before reaching 
port. I am glad to say, however, that all 
personnel were saved. 


Since the end of the year we have taken 
delivery of a 10,000 tonner, the m.v. “ Dart- 
wood,” and the steamer “ Helmwood” of 
4,600 tons deadweight. The former is now 
on time charter and: for some months will 
be largely trading to South Africa. The latter 


is on the Canadian coast for the present 
season. 


_ With our increasing interests in Canadian 
business, I should mention that there has 
been a Royal Commission sitting in Canada 
to advise the Canadian Government as to 
whether there should be any further reser- 
vation in respect of Canadian Coastal trade 
other than that which already exists under 
the Commonwealth Shipping Agreement. 
lhe evidence before the Commission is now 
complete and their recommendations are 


awaited. 
In September last year I visited Montreal 
with the object of meeting our contacts on 


the other side of the Atlantic and to consider 


the possibilities of further expansion in the 
iuture 


CANADIAN COMPANY FORMED 


ice my return we have formed a Cana- 
“lan company in conjunction with other 
iNierested parties. This company, Cand- 
wood Shipping Company Limited, is at 
oe small, having an. issued capital of 
»°0,000, of which your Company holds a con- 
trolling interest. It is intended that the day- 
‘0-day operations will be in the hands of the 


Montreal Shipping Company Limited of 
on ‘real and by this means we are confident 


we shall be ina ‘position to give even 
“rattention to the shipping requirements 
our Canadian friends. I anticipate that with 


c ) 


of 


he ernuil ; ; 
‘he growing Canadian economy there will be 


scope for the expansion of this company as 
uume goes on. 


Our collier tonnage, mainly occupied in 
the carriage of coal for the gas and electricity 
undertakings, has been very largely engaged 
in the importation of foreign coal from the 


near Continent to the public utility concerns 
in this country. 


During the year the Government made a 
pronouncement on their policy in respect of 
the export and import of coal. Exports were 
to be severely cut as from January 1, 1956, 
and they hoped by this, and the ever increas- 
ing use of oil to replace solid fuel, to reduce 
imports from the near Continent and 
America. In this connection the Central 
Electricity Authority now have a policy of 
largely constructing their new stations fox 
dual firing and it is their intention, no doubt 
under pressure from the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power, to use oil in these new stations 
as they come into production. In addition, 
they have a programme of converting some 
of their old stations from coal to oil firing. 


Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that 
power stations are being built to use atomic 
energy and over a period of years the appli- 
cation of this new form of power may be 
expanded and replace the use of coal or oil 
The result ef this at some future date must, 
to my mind, greatly restrict collier require- 
ments in this country: Although this will not 
affect the position immediately, it is a matter 
which must be borne in mind when consider- 
ing the building programme of the future. 


, TONNAGE FOR DEEP 
SEA TRADE 


I am glad to say that your Board antici- 
pated this development some years ago and 
it was with this in mind that we commenced 
building tonnage for the deep sea trade. I 
cannot help feeling that our future pro- 
gramme is bound to be in that direction and 
it may well be that we have built our last 
ship destined to be used solely and exclu- 
sively as a collier. However, so long as the 
coasting and near Continental demand exists, 
we intend to continue in this trade, in which 
our ships have served consumers for more 
than 50 years. 


The building position has become more 
difficult with the very heavy programme for 
tankers placed with builders during the year. 
The situation today is that it is almost impos- 
sible to procure a building berth for 1959 
delivery and in many shipyards the earliest 
available date is 1960. With this in mind 
and with the knowledge that we are certain 
to have to replace tonnage which will be- 
come obsolete and with our policy of extend- 
ing our deep sea Fleet, your Board have 
reserved. a building berth for 1959 and 
another for 1960. 


We have been fortunate in being able to 
replace tonnage and indeed to expand our 
Fleet from retained profits together with 
capital gains made from our other interests. 
If it had not been for this, replacement might 


“have been possible to a certain extent, but 


nsion would have been out of the ques- 
ion In the future we cannot look to 
extraneous capital gains and for the replace- 
ment of obsolete tonnage we shall have to 
rely solely upon any profit we can plough 
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back into the business and to the assistance 
given by the investment allowance. 


Whilst acknowledging the decision of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his emer- 
gency measures last February to continue the 
nvestment Allowance in respect of capital 
expenditure on new ships, the fact remains 
that something much more drastic with 
regard to taxation is becoming of real 
urgency if the country is to retain its position 
among the mercantile nations of the world 
and to continue to produce for the Exchequer 
that large sum of invisible exports which is 
So necessary for the economy of the country. 





DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


RECORD DIAMOND SALES IN 1955 


DEMAND STILL OQUTSTRIPS 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The following extracts are from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, which has been circulated with the 
annual report and accounts: The Con- 
solidated Profit and Loss Account shows that 
the Group Profit for the year, after providing 
£8,305,010 for taxation, was £21,055,711. 
The net profit attributable to your Company 
was £18,616,909 (£15,253,980 in 1954.) 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet showed 
total assets of £139,098,339. Included jn this 
total was an amount of £15,545,060, being the 
net excess of cost of investments in sub- 
sidiary companies over their nominal valuc 
less amounts written off and after adjustment 
on consolidation. Against this excess; how- 
ever, Capital Reserves totalled £40,336,827. 
Current Assets, Loans to other Companies 
and Investments totalled £92,599,862 and 
exceeded all liabilities to the public by 
£71,502,043 (£64,058,702 at the end of 
1954). 


In addition, the Group held a stock of 
diamonds valued at £5,546,684 on the basis 
of cost of production in the case of the 
Mining Companies and cost or market value, 
whichever was the lower, in the case of the 
Diamond Corporation, and a stock of Mining 
Stores and materials valued at £1,582,279. 


It will thus be seen that the Group has 
considerable financial reserves which, to- 
gether with the £15 million capital resources 
of the Trading Companies, not only provide 
a strong protection to the diamond trade 
under all foreseeable contingencies, but allow 
your Company to continue to play an 
important part in the mining and industrial 
development of the country. 


The Group has very valuable investments 
in varied undertakings not in any way con- 
nected with the diamond industry. An 
analysis of the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
discloses that the value of these investments, 
based on market price in the case of quoted 
securities and the book value of others, plus 
loans to concerns similarly unconnected with 
the diamond industry, and the Group cash 
assets less liabilities totalled £73,339,394 
(1954—£70,709,770). 


PROSPECTS OF THE DIAMOND TRADE 


The diamond market was extremely active 


throughout 1955, and the sales made by the 


Central - Selling Organisation reached a 
record figure of £74,288,695, consisting of 
£50,253,947 of gem diamonds and 
£24,034,748 of industrials. This was 
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£4,626,769 more than the previous highest 
annual sales in 1952. 


As I stated in my review last year, the 
demand for gem diamonds continues to be 
greater than production, and this is still the 
case, notwithstanding the increased produc- 
tion in the year under review from The Con- 
solidated Diamond Mines of South West 
Africa, Limited, which I envisaged last year, 
A full year’s operation at the increased out- 
put will improve the supply position to some 
extent. The new large-scale treatment plant 
at Williamson Diamonds Limited in Tan- 
ganyika, which comes into operation this 
year, should also help to alleviate the short- 
age of gem diamonds. 


I confidently expect sales of gem dia- 
monds in the current year to continue at the 
high rate which we have achieved in recent 
years, and consequently I look to the future 
with confidence. 

The long-term forecast of industrial 
diamond sales is, to a great extent, influ- 
enced by the stockpiling purchases by the 
United States authorities, and as these will 
continue anyhow during 1956, I therefore 
foresee satisfactory sales. But I must repeat 
once again that when stockpiling purchases 
cease we will be faced with over-production, 
and additional outlets must be.found. It. is 
with this in view that your Company con- 
tinues to take the lead in the research ‘field 
in its efforts to find additional outlets for 
industrial diamonds. 





SEMPAH RUBBER ESTATES 


ESTIMATED CROP EXCEEDED 


The twenty-fourth annual general meet- 
ing of The Sempah Rubber Estates Ltd, 
was held on May 10th at 53 Eastcheap, 
London, E.C., Mr E. B. Skinner (chairman 
of the company) presiding. 


The following are the chairman’s remarks 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended November 30, 1955: 


Owing to the higher price ruling for rubber 
the profit was £26,873 greater than for the 
previous year although the cost of production 
increased by nearly 24d. per lb owing to the 
increase in wages and cost of materials. 


The estimated crop of 978,000 Ib was 
exceeded by 7,450 lb, which can be con- 
sidered satisfactory in view of the difficulty 
in obtaining enough tappers due to the high 
prices ruling and the temptation to leave to 
tap the rubber on the small holdings where 
they could, earn more; the rates paid to 
labourers by estates are fixed by an Agree- 
ment between the Employers and the Trade 
Unions, whereas the native holdings are free 
to pay what they like. 


REPLACEMENTS 


Further progress has been made with the 
replacement of the old type of quarters as 
laid down by the Labour Department and 
you will see that a Special Reserve for 
Estate Buildings has been made in the 
Accounts to enable the work to be continued. 


The replacement of the old rubber also 
continues satisfactorily, and it is hoped to 
follow up last year’s replanting of 40 acres 
by making a start on the replanting of a 
further 112 acres before the end of this year. 


The estates are reported to have been. well 
maintained and credit is due to both the 
European and Asiatic Staff for the results 
obtained. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend as recommended of 6d. per 
share, less income tax, was approved. 


UNITED BRITISH 
OILFIELDS OF "FRINIDAD 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
this Company was held on May 16th in 
London, The Right Honourable Lord 
Godber, Chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
Directors’ Report for the year 1955: 


After making provision for depletion, de- 
preciation and taxation the profit for 1955 
was £1,345,815, as compared with £983,800 
in 1954. This improvement has beep brought 
about mainly by increased crude oil produc- 
tion and refinery throughput. Preference 
dividends amounting to £15,984 have been 
paid, and having regard to the company’s 
future capital requirements, the Directors 
recommend that a dividend of 1s per Stock 
Unit, free of Income Tax, be paid on the 
Ordinary Stock of the Company to Stock- 
holders -on the Register of Members on 
May 1, 1956, absorbing £225,000. The divi- 
dend, if confirmed, will be payable on May 17, 
1956. 


An increase in the Company’s cash and 
investment balances was reported at our last 
Annual General Meeting, and throughout 
this year it has been the aim of the Directors 
to strengthen further the Company’s liquid 
resources. This has been realised by keeping 
down the Company’s capital additions and 
teplacements to £744,000 in 1955, compared 
with £1,350,000 in 1954 and by a reduction 
in our cdsh contributions to Trinidad 
Northern Areas, Limited, from £297,900 in 
1954 to £53,900 in 1955. 


The Directors have been considering 
whether the management and control of the 
Company should now be transferred to 
Trinidad, and are of the opinion that from 
the point of view of relations with the Trini- 
dad Government and public, a considerable 
benefit would be derived from the move. 
Provided that the approval of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury can be obtained, this proposal will 
be put formally to the Shareholders at a 
later date, but the Board think it proper that 
Shareholders be informed now that such a 
plan is contemplated. 


For a considerable number of years the 
Company has had close relations with The 
Royal Dutch/Shell Group of Companies and 
has benefited by their world-wide experience. 
To ensure that this association is universally 
recognised, the Directors recommend this be 
reflected in the name of the Company itself. 
Accordingly, a resolution changing the pre- 
sent name of the Company to “ Shell Trini- 
dad; Limited,” will be put before you. 


LARGER THROUGHPUT 


Refinery throughput averaged 30,954 
barrels per day during 1955, the increase 
over 1954 being due to the improved crude 
oil supplies both from the Company’s own 
fields and those of Trinidad Northern Areas 
and also to increased deliveries under the 
crude oil purchase agreements with two other 
companies, Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Company, Limited, and Kern Trinidad Oil- 
fields, Limited. Exports of bitumen amounted 
to a total of approximately 112,580 tons, 
which was some 30 per cent less than in 
1954 ; however, this was compensated by an 
increased. volume of fuel oil sales to outside 
parties. 

Minor improvements have recently been 
carried out to increase the crude oil intake 
capacity of the distillation plants. 

The report was adopted and the change 
of name approved. 
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EVANS MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


SIGNIFICANTLY LARGER SALES 


The Annual General Meeting of Evan 
Medicai Supplies Limited was held on May 
14th in Liverpool, Mr Ian Fergusson, Chair. 
man and Managing Director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu. 
lated statement: 


Our earnings from manufacturing and 
trading operations show a small decline of 
approximately -5 per cent.. A lower pro 
vision for taxation together with variations 
in sundry debits and credits results in some 
increase in net profit at £142,148 compared 
with £135,983 for the previous year. 


An unchanged final dividend of 5d. per 5s, 
stock unit payable this year on a substantially 
increased ordinary capital is proposed. 


Capital Reserve is increased by {72,078 
and in addition it is proposed to transfer 
£57,500 to Revenue Reserve and to carry 
forward £86,655 as compared with £83,430 
brought in. 


Earnings show a small decline in spite of 
increased production and significantly larger 
sales. Our experience is thus resembling 
that of many industries in so far as it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to offset the 
whole incréase in cost items, particularly 
wages and salaries, by higher efficiency. 


Since the end of our trading year there has 
been a further substantial national wage 
award increase. If we can, by improved 
plant and new methods resulting from the 
efforts we are continually applying to the 
problem by work study and other means, 
hold our costs close to the 1955 level, I shall 
feel we have done well. 


In September, 1955, a Rights Issue of 
845,113 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each was 
made to Ordinary stockholders. Employees 
were invited to apply along with Ordinary 
stockholders for any shares not taken up. 
Stockholders took up approximately 82 per 
cent of the shares provisionally allotted to 
them and applications from stockholders and 
employees exceeded the number remaining 
available for allotment. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


I referred last year to the enquiry by the 
Ministry of Health into prices currently pay- 
able for modern proprietary medicines pre- 
scribed under the National Health Service. 
Discussions have continued’ during the year 
between the Ministry and the industry and 
some progress has been made towards 4 
solution which would be reasonable and fair 
to both the industry and the Exchequer. 


_ The Report of the Committee of Enquiry 
into the cost of the National Health Service 
(Chairman: C. W. Guillebaud, Esq, CBE) 
has depicted the problem with clarity and 
impartiality. 


_ The Committee has computed that the 
increase in cost of the new Health Service 
in real terms, viz., after adjustment !0f 
variations in prices and wages, has amounted 
to £11 million in 1953-54 as compared with 
1949-50 when the cost was £371} million. 
Expressed as a percentage of total na‘ onal 
income, the current net cost of the Service 
fell from 33 per cent in 1949-50 to 3; pet 
cent in 1953-54, 


The pharmaceutical industry once ™0r 
made a notable contribution to the na! onal 
balance of payments since exports in !9? 
at £36 million showed an increase of 12 pet 
cent over 1954, whilst imports fell 20 pet 
cent at £7.7 million. 


The report was adopted. 
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NEWTON, CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED 


‘POLICY OF ABSORBING RISING COSTS 
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SIR PETER ROBERTS ON STRONG DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


The seventy-fourth annual general meeting 
of Newton, Chambers. & Company. Limited 
was held on May 10th at the company’s 
registered office at Thorncliffe, near Sheffield, 
Sir Peter Roberts, Bt, MA, MP, the Chair- 
man presiding. s 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman which had been circu- 
lated with the report. and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1955: 

It is with sorrow that I have to inform 
you of the death, in December, 1955, of my 
father, Sir Samuel Roberts, who was Chair- 
man of the Company for 20 years. We have 
jost a great friend and wise counsellor. 

Your Company is regretfully losing the 
services of Sir Harold West by retirement on 
May 10th after 15 years as Managing 
Director and 37 years in the service of your 
Company. He has been a great inspiration 
to all at Thorncliffe and will be much missed. 
It was his leadership and energy which so 
successfully expanded the Chemical side of 
your business. Among other achievements 
he reorganised the Ironworks in 1946, intro- 
duced the NCK Excavators, created the 
Works College and developed the training 
and welfare schemes which are so much 
appreciated, 

Your Board has appointed Mr P. J. C. 
Bovill, as Director, and it is their intention 
to appoint Mr Bovill as Managing Director 
in succession to Sir Harold West. Mr 
Bovill’s long experience in the business of 
your Company and his outstanding abilities 
= him a worthy successor as Managing 

rector, 


PROFIT AND TAXATION 


The profit for the year of £746,594 showed 
a decline of £32,654 compared with 1954. 
This was in part the result of a deliberate 
policy to absorb as far as possible increased 
wages and costs into the price of the product 
and not merely passing on these increases 
in higher prices. The profit referred to 
above is arrived at after deducting a pro- 
vision of £93,666 over and above the normal 
provision for depreciation to cover the 
increased cost of replacing the Company’s 
plant and machinery. 


After providing £409,667 for taxation there 
is a net profit available for distribution and 
allocation of £371,927. (compared with 
£317,738 a year ago). This increase includes 
the bringing back of £35,000 to profit being 
taxation provisions of earlier years no longer 
required. The overall turnover of your Com- 
pany has increased. However, when dealing 
with competition from firms abroad, we are 
meeting an increasing demand for some form 
of fixed price or a ceiling on escalator clauses 
Covering rising costs in wages and production. 

If we are to obtain these orders to main- 
tain the business of the Company and full 
employment of our workpeople we must be 
Prepared to compete along similar lines. It 
becomes all the more important therefore 
that over the next three or four years industry 
should be able to plan ahead on a basis of 
Siable wages and costs. 


Industry can help itself to some extent by 


absorbing increased costs by more efficient 
poduction, but we must look for some 
“sscning in the pressure of demand for such 
increases in wages as are not connected with 
increased production. It equally follows that 


if we are to ask for stability in wages it is 
also important that industry should main- 
tain a steady dividend policy. 


Distribution—Employees’ Profit Share: 
This amounted to £49,412 and was distri- 
buted to all employees last Christmas. 


Your directors now propose to allocate the 
remaining profit as follows: 


DIVIDEND 


Your Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 9 per cent, making 15 per cent for the 
year (being the same as for last year). This 
represents only 6} per cent on the capital 
employed in the Company which has 
increased by £374,464 during the year and 
now stands at nearly £44 million. It is 
proposed to transfer £150,000 from the 
accumulated profits to General Reserve. 


The above appropriations leave the carry- 
forward on Profit and Loss Account virtually 
unchanged at £304,016. 


The current assets at £4,161,306 now cover 
current liabilities of £1,597,956 approximately 
two and a half times. 


At the date of these accounts we were com- 
mitted to further capital expenditure of 
£602,486. The full programme envisaged 
will make further demands on the Company’s 
liquid resources over the next three years as 
your Board feel that only the latest and most 
up-to-date equipment will enable us to 
achieve the manufacturing efficiency required 
in world conditions today. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The principal trading Divisions have felt 
increasingly the effect of more intensive com- 
petition both at home and abroad and steps 
are being taken to meet this. I now deal 
with the results of the three main trading 
divisions. 

Chemicals Division. — This Division has 
had a satisfactory year with increased turn- 
over. Demand for the Izal Toilet Roll con- 
tinues without diminution. Competition in 
the disinfectant field is being intensified but 
our ZalPine Fluid sales continue to expand 
and 1956 is expected to show a further 
increase. 

Engineering Division (Heavy Construction 
Department).—The demands of the steel and 
chemical industries have been more competi- 
tive. We have also had to face a reduction or 
deferment of orders from existing contracts 
with nationalised industries. However, we 
started 1956 with a substantial order book 
for deliveries throughout the year. 


Among the long term plans to maintain 
your Company in the forefront of engineer- 
ing concerns, work is now in progress on the 
new Development Building and on an exten- 
sion to the Constructional Shop. Particular 
attention is being directed to the develop- 
ment of heat exchange equipment, chemical 
by-product plant and Class I welding. 

Engineering Division (Light Castings 
Department).—Turnover was maintained at 
the 1954 level. The demand for the “ Red- 
fyre” CB fire continues to be satisfactory 
and sales of Redfyre Bacboilers are steadily 
increasing. 

A new product, the Redfyre Open Con- 
vector Fire, designed to fit new and existing 
fireplaces, has been put on the market. 


_ Excavator Division—This Division con- 
tinued the progress reported last year and 
a full production programme was completed 
and sold in satisfactory proportions between 
the Home and Export markets. Special 
efforts in overseas markets during the past 
two years in the face of keen competition are 
bringing good results and during four years 
past this Division has quadrupled the volume 
of its export business. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 


N. C. Thorncliffe Collieries Limited. — 
Following the receipt of the balance of com- 


. pensation due to this subsidiary under the 


Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, this 
Company was wound up on December 9, 
1955. Distribution by the liquidators 
amounted to £654,842, i.e., £4,842 more than 
the book value of the shares held by Newton, 
Chambers & Company Limited. The pro- 
tracted negotiations which were carried out 
by your Company were successful in achiev- 
ing @ satisfactory settlement. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Your Company is going through a# period 
of reconstruction both in management and 
methods of production. We are lesing by 
retirement, besides our Managing Director, 
a number of our senior executives, including 
Mr G. G. Ibbotson, who as General Manager 
of the Heavy Constructional Department for 
ten years has greatly increased the turnover 
of this Department. His untiring service of 
over 44 years, even at the expense of his 
health, has been immensely appreciated by 
all those who have worked with him. 


We shall miss them all very much and 
thank them for their service to the Company, 
We have, however, a fine team of younger 
men. who will take their places. They have 
drive, energy and foresight, and your Board 
has every confidence in them. 


The products of your Company are still 
in strong demand. As they meet, in the 
main, the fundamental needs of industry and 
the essential requirements of the public, it 
is likely this demand will continue. There- 
fore, I view the. future with confidence, 
although there is no doubt that we shall have 
difficulties to face in the next few years. 


CONCLUSION 


I would like to pay a tribute to the Manag- 
ing Director, Assistant Managing Directors, 
Local Directors and staff who have all worked 
so loyally in the administration of the firm ; 
also to the workpeople who, by their co- 
operation, skill and industry have enabled 
Thorncliffe to have another successful year. 


The report was adopted. 


On the resolution of the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr L. W. Bickford Smith, Mr 
A. M. Holbein was re-elected a Director. 


Sir Douglas Branson was re-clected a 
Director on the proposition of Mr A. W. 
Grogan, seconded by Mr K. E. Walker. Mr 
P. J. C. Bovill’s re-election as Director was 
proposed by the Chairman and seconded 
by Mr S. C. Tyrrell. 


The Auditors, Messrs Blackburns, Robson, 
Coates and Co., were re-appointed. 
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LITTLEWOODS ORGANISATION 


SATISFACTORY ADVANCES IN A COMPETITIVE FIELD 


MR JOHN MOORES ON “TRADING IN AN EXPANDING ECONOMY ” 


The Littlewoods organisation is a complex 
of private companies. But the various 
branches of our organisation affect so many 
millions of people in Great Britain that we 
must accept the fact that we bear a public 
responsibility. -Part of that responsibility, as 
we conceive it, is to make a report to the 
public on the progress of the enterprises of 
which I am Chairman, and to indicate the 
directions in which we are planning to 
develop. 


LITTLEWOODS POOLS LTD 


In accordance with the Pools Betting Act 
of 1954, we published our Accounts in the 
prescribed form on August 29, 1955. They 
showed that out of the total amount invested, 
more than 80 per cent was redistributed in 
dividends or surrendered to the Govern- 
ment in Pools Betting Duty. Of the balance, 
less than 3 per cent remained as gross profit 
before taxation. 


You will observe that the cost of running 
the Pools works out at rather more than 
17 per cent of the total invested. This I 
regard as a satisfactorily low figure. We 
have many acres of floor space in our Liver- 
pool buildings devoted to Pools and many 
thousands of men and women are employed 
in checking and sorting the vast mail we 
receive each week. - We are fully aware that 
it is the public’s money that we are handling 
in such great sums, and appreciate the need 
for absolute accuracy and a system whereby 
it is impossible, humanly speaking, for 
a mistake to be made. The continued 
support of the public for Littlewoods Pools 
encourages us to believe that the care we 
take in handling their transactions is well 
understood. 


These are known facts; what is perhaps 
less well known is the attention we pay to 
the well-being of those who win large sums 
of money on Littlewoods Pools. Whenever 
we pay a big cheque, one of our representa- 
tives calls and advises the winner to think 
carefully before he parts with any money, 
and usually manages to take him along to 
the local banker for advice on how to invest. 
Some few months afterwards we make a 
second call to see how the winner is going 
on with his financial arrangements and 
whether he wants further advice. 


In this. way we try to discharge our 
responsibilities to those who have suddenly 
acquired large sums of money and who may 
not know the proper way of turning their 
good fortune to the best advantage of them- 
selves and the community. 


MAIL ORDER STORES , 

I am happy to report continued progress 
in tle field of Mail Order. I founded Little- 
woods Mail Order Stores in 1932 and before 
the war the Company served about 4 million 
customers by post. The war cut our busi- 
ness severely and in 1945 the number of cus- 
tomers served was down to 1,600,000. Today, 
however, we supply well over 6 million 
people every year in Great Britain. 


To give you an idea of the scope of our 
postal operation, Post Office staff and railway 
workers are permanently on duty at our 


Despatching Warehouse at Failsworth, near 
Manchester ; while our postage bill in 1955 
was well over £400,000. 


As you know we achieve our selling by 
mail through friendly clubs. These clubs 
operate on a cash basis only, and credit be- 
tween Littlewoods and its customers is in no 
way involved. This, in an inflationary period, 
is clearly good in itself. But Littlewoods 
clubs have the further advantage of encourag- 
ing the habit of saving, a habit which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has recently 
taken pains to encourage. It is clearly more 
desirable that people should save up week by 
week to buy something they need through a 
club, than that they should spend hap- 
hazardly and perhaps wastefully. 


Each Littlewoods club is managed by an 
organiser and we have between 120 thousand 
and 125 thousand in every part of the British 
Isles. These organisers can be described as 
being in business for themselves. They are 
not Littlewoods paid agents. On the con- 
trary, Littlewoods act as their wholesaler; and 
by their own efforts they earn a fixed mark-up 
on the goods they sell. But their enterprise, 
as well as bringing them welcome commission 
seems in a marked degreefto make for a full 
social life. Their club members become their 
friends ; and this friendly contact is one we 
are at pains to encourage. 


The present level of prosperity in Britain 
remains high, and the public’s support for 
the Mail Order service we offer is corres- 
pondingly steady. We are, therefore, en- 
couraged to plan further extensions to our 
Mail Order business, and bring to even more 
people the principle of “home shopping.” 


CHAIN STORES 


In this very competitive field, too, I am 
able to report substantial progress. Last year 
we opened eight stores. This year we have 
already opened new stores at Torquay and 
Banbury; before the end of 1956 we shall 
have opened further new stofes at Islington, 
Lancaster, Crawley New Town and Dum- 
barton ; while the store at Watford, now 
being rebuilt and ~modernised, will be 
re-opened, 


Today we have 55 stores in all parts of the 
country serving 10 million people, an 
encouraging sign that we are satisfying a real 
need ; for you will recall that we entered the 
Chain Store business as late as 1937, with 
three Stores only in Blackpool, Brixton and 
at Oxford Street in the West End of London. 
Nevertheless, we do not consider that we 
have yet reached anywhere near the limit of 
expansion. Our long-term plans envisage a 
complete chain of about 120 stores, and al- 
though the so-called credit squeeze may cause 
us, in the national interest, to slow down our 
expansion next year, we are fully determined 


to achieve our target with as little delay as 
possible, 


Today, as always, our policy is to make 
shopping a pleasure, rather than a burden. 
We retain the service of one of the leading 
designers to make sure that our stores are 
not only gay and attractive, but efficient 
places in which to do the household 
shopping. In addition, we are constantly 


studying store practice in America and on 
the Continent, and are always ready to intro- 
duce new ideas if we believe that they will 
give our customers better service. 


In addition to our Chain Stores, we own a 
series of 12 shops, specialising in a limited 
range of women’s clothes, such as blouses, 
lingerie, etc. These are known as the 
Jemima Shops. 


Littlewoods expansion into the retail busi- 
ness is reflected in greater increased turn- 
over. Mail Order and retail outlets are to- 
gether responsible for a turnover in excess 
of £45 million per annum. 


ABINGDON SUPPLIERS 


This turnover represents a great flow of 
goods from many manufacturers, distributed 
in two quite different ways. We therefore 
found it appropriate to set up a wholesale 
warehousing organisation, which we called 
Abingdon Suppliers. This Company is 
responsible for our newly organised Central 
Buying Department, staffed by nearly 700 
people. 

Abingdon Suppliers contract with the 
manufacturers for the goods we need and 
re-sell to Littlewoods Mail Order Stores, 
— Stores, and other important retail out- 
ets. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR CUSTOMERS 


I mentioned earlier the stability of our 
economy and the steady purchasing power 
of the members of our community. But 
it is not Littlewoods experience that these 
circumstances make for easy trading con- 
ditions. The reverse is true. With a vast 
profusion of goods of all sorts to select 
from, p have every opportunity 
compare prices and especially to compare 
quality. No large-scale business can prosper 
today unless it pays unceasing attention (0 
its responsibilities to the consumer. 


Littlewoods views the problem as a double 
one, First we have to satisfy ourselves that 
the merchandise we offer is the best value 
obtainable. We do this by subjecting every 
sample of clothing, material, furniture, floor 
coverings, etc. to severe and exhaustive tests 
in our laboratories before placing bulk orders 
for sale in our Mail Order, Stores or retail 
outlets. ; 


Secondly we want to give our customers 
service as well as quality. So we have estab- 
lished the principle of providing satis! action 
or money back guarantee with every pur 
chase made through Mail Order, or in ou! 
Stores. It is Litthewoods way of assuring 
all our customers that they can rely on ou 
merchandise—and on us. 


FACTORIES 


There are 10 manufacturing concerns “ 
the Littlewoods organisation, including 3 
company exclusively engaged in = mking 

achutes for Her Majesty’s Government 

all, about half the output of our factors 
is absorbed by Littlewoods Mail Orde 
Stores and Littlewoods Chain Stores, while 
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the other half is supplied to wholesalers and 
retailers outside our organisation. 

Our factories were acquired some time ago 
but I would like to make it plain that Little- 


woods are primari , distributors of 
merchandise, and that because of this it is 
our policy to use the services of all manu- 


facturers who can supply in the quantities 
and to the specifications which we require. 
And I would like to take this opportunity 
of thanking our many suppliers for their 
wholehearted co-operation during the past 
year. 


STAFF 


Today, we employ some 18,000 people in 
our various enterprises and I wish to thank 
them all for another year of loyal co-opera- 
tion. In the past 30 years I have built up a 
staff of which I am justly proud. In return 
for their loyal support I endeavour to create 
a happy atmosphere, and to accomplish this, 
many years ago we introduced a system of 
Personnel Management that adequately 
covers Staff Welfare, Rates of Pay, Manage- 
ment Training, Pension Schemes, Sports and 
Social activities, etc. 


On the Welfare side we introduced the 
scheme for distributing morning milk nearly 
25 years ago. 


OUR POLICY 


All this is part of our basic policy, which 
can be summed up by saying that we believe 
in a fair deal for everybody, customers and 
employees alike. This has been our guiding 
principle from the time when we first started 
im quite a small way. We have stuck to it 
during the period of expansion and we 
intend always to keep it as a basic factor 
in our planning for the future. 


DARWINS 


SUBSTANTIAL TRADING 
IMPROVEMENT 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Darwins Limited was held on May 10th 
in Sheffield, Mr F. Thompson-Schwab (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review : . 


With regard to the trading results for 1955, 
I am pleased to report a substantial improve- 
ment compared with the previous year. The 
trading profit for 1955 increased by £302,000 
from £240,000 in 1954 to £542,000 in 1955. 


The improvement in demand for the 
Group’s products has continued, consequently 
the majority of the plant has been working 
at full pressure. The volume of output in all 
our. products has been such that it has been 
possible to absorb a large part of the increased 
costs, for raw materials, wages, coal, gas, 
electricity and carriage, without passing the 
full burden on to our customers. 


All the members of the Group have played 
their part in the improved results. The last 
acquisition, The Sheffield Forge & Rolling 
Mills Co., Ltd., has had the most successful 
year in its long history, due in no small 
measure to the reorganisation and improve- 
ments in the manufacturing facilities which 
we have now introduced. 


We have made vigorous efforts to maintain 
and expand our Export trade and can report 
a fair measure of success, although it is 
becoming increasingly difficult owing to 
intense competition. 

Last year I informed you that we were 


carrying out a two-year plan of improvements 
to Capital Equipment. These improvements 
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are now well under way and should be com- 
pleted this year, but I do not anticipate that 
a benefits will be forthcoming until 


During the last five years there has been 
expended over the Group no less than 
£500,000 on replacements, improvements and 
additions. This expenditure has been financed 
from our own resources, 


NEW ACQUISITION 


Your Company has made another addition 
to its Subsidiary Companies. The whole of 
the paid-up Share Capital of J. Stead & 
Company Limited was acquired on February 
27th this year. It is the largest manufacturer 
of screwdrivers in the country, and also pro- 
duces other small tools, springs, high-quality 
wire and gramophone needles. The Company 
does a large export trade and its products 
enjoy a worldwide reputation. This acquisi- 
tion was made on satisfactory terms, and it 
has been possible to fimance the purchase out 
of our own resources. 


I would now like to comment on the out- 
look for the present year. Generally speaking 
the demand for our products has been well 
maintained, although the recession in some 
trades as a result of Government action is 
having some effect on certain departments. 
Also, as you are aware, costs have again risen 
owing to new wages awards and consequent 
increases in costs of materials and services 
are bound to have an effect on your Com- 
pany’s results. It is too early as yet-to 
forecast the effects these increases will finally 
have, but I am optimistic enough to believe, 
that when I appear before you next year, our 
efforts to overcome these handicaps will meet 
with your approval. 


The report was adopted, and the total 
dividend of 12 per cent was approved. 
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SR Seas osc paeaan teas 
Current Accounts (Creditors) .... 
8 Sper 
Government Revenue Collection. . 
Creditors (Bills endorsed)........ 
a 
Staff Retirement Fund .:........ 
Assets Rediscounted ............ 
Profit Balance Brought Forward. . 
Net Profit 1955 









ee 


Unsecured Accounts ............ 
Counter Accounts ............-- 








LIABILITIES 


It was resolved to transfer Lit.350,000,000 to é 
of Lit.500.—nominal and transferring Lit.250,000,000 from reserves to capital. 
It was further resolved to distribute a dividend of Lit.50 (107% 
resulting from the above mentioned transfer. 


BANCO DI SANTO SPIRITO 


Established 1605 
ROME 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Banco di Santo Spirito was held in Rome on the 10th April, 
1956, the Marchese Giovanni Battista Sacchetti being in the chair. 


Balance Sheet at 3lst December, 1955 


it. 250,000,000 Cash & Balances with other Banks Lit.  6,265,500,014 
0 650,000,000 Bills and Government Bonds .... ,, 52,971,953,222 
33,989,227,020 Securities : 

” — §3,834,451,978 State, or State-guaranteed .. ,,  4,584,050,864 
” — “2'524,880,203 Real Estate securities ...... ” —-4,040,085,062 
"385,820,049 ie MRR ago eae os : 206,741,824 
”  1,693,724.913 WAN Sto oss cesitin . 326,989,198 
”-  -§.295,664,085 Carried Forward ..........2-+- ”  4,414,642,373 
” —_-9°578.077,689 Current Accounts (Debtors) .... ,,  25,390,177,452 
s 801,753,031 Government Revenue Collection.. _,, 349,640,207 
ss 19.679.287 Staff Retirement Fund .......... 2 374,808,273 
ss 390,224,720 Se ee oc a 971,112,213 
“ ; Drafts for Collection...........- a 5,187,930,281 
tac. i a ten er EC aa - 329,871,991 

Furniture, Fixtures and Fittings.. _,, 1 





Lit. 102,413,502,975 
5,539,445,276 
y»  56,208,088,334 


Lit. 164,161,036,585 


Counter Accounts . 








The following Balance Sheet was approved : 


Unsecured Accounts 


eee ee eee eree ” 


the reserves, and to increase the capital by issuing 500,000 shares 


) both on the original capital and on the bonus shares 


ASSETS 


Lit. 102,413,502,975 
5,539,445,276 
56,208,088,334 


Lit. 164,161,036,585 


eoeeseseeese ” 
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VINE PRODUCTS 
RECORD SALES OF V.P. WINES 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Vine Products, Limited, was held on May 
10th at Surbiton. - 


The Right Honourable Lord Marchwood, 
MBE, chairman and managing director, in the 
course of his speech said: The year 1955, 
which marked the fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of your company, was another 
milestone in its long record of progress. 
Regrettably it also marked the retirement 
from -day-to-day management of Mr 
Alexander Mitsotakis, under whose able 
guidance the fortunes of your company have 
prospered so abundantly. He has also elected 
to retire from the chairmanship but has been 
reappointed vice-chairman, a position which 
he has now occupied under no fewer than 
five chairmen. 


During the year under review Vine Pro- 
ducts and its subsidiary companies reached 
a new peak in sales even surpassing the 
previous record figure achieved in the 
Coronation year of 1953. 


It is, I think, a matter for congratulation 
that despite an average increase of 40 per 
cent in the cost of almost all our raw 
materials and bottling materials since 1947, 
and although carriage costs have gone up by 
double that amount, the price to the public 
of V.P. “ Point” Brand Wines has not been 
raised since the Interim Budget of that year. 
This has been achieved solely by cutting 
production costs and increasing sales.” 


In the export field sales continued to 
expand and V.P. British Wines are now 
marketed in no less than 42 territories over- 
seas—a truly -remarkable achievement and 
one for which our Export Department 
deserves the utmost credit. 


BRITVIC FRUIT JUICES 


Sales of Britvic Fruit Juices have also 
reached their highest-ever figure, due mainly 
to their acknowledged unrivalled quality 
aided by the exceptionally good summer 
weather experienced, but unfortunately, as 
a result of indiscriminate and ill-considered 
price-cutting, the profit margin was consider- 
ably reduced. To meet these new circum- 
stances, it was decided to centralise produc- 
tion at Chelsford, where the new Widford 
factory, the largest unit of its kind in the 
country, is now in full production. 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a profit before taxation of £712,247, 
an increase of £26,449 over that of 1954, 
which was the best result achieved by your 
Company up to that date. The profit after 
taxation shows an increase of £78,367. This 
further increase is due to the recovery of 
Excess Profits Tax resulting from the settle- 
ment of the Deferred Maintenance claim and 
the reduction in the rate of Income Tax in 
the 1955 Budget. I am pleased to say that 
all our subsidiary companies have contributed 
to this increase in profit. 

Revenue reserves have increased by 
£240,629, which is evidence of the continued 
strength of your company. The increase in 
the value of fixed assets, amounting to 
£324,196, is, in the main, a reflection of the 
regrouping and centralising of Britvic 
Limited for efficient production. This was 
enyisaged by my predecessor in his speech 
last year and was put in hand before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced his 
measure -for curtailing capital expenditure. 
Facilities are available for the completion of 
this development, which, it is hoped, will be 
accomplished during the current year. 

All in all, I think you will agree with me 
that the accounts show a very satisfactory 
position, 





—— 


The report and accounts wefe adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED FISHERIES 
LIMITED 


MR W. A. BENNETT’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting was held on 
May 15th in London. Mr W. A. Bennet 
the Chairman and Managing Director, in the 
course of his review said: 


Only by the continuance of the policy of 
modernisation of our fishing fleet, carefy 
control of costs, vigilant management and 
substantial expenditure on new methods of 
processing can the results of the past year 
be maintained, let alone improved upon, in 
a business so keenly competitive as the Fish- 
ing Industry. 

To these factors, coupled with the increas- 
ing demand arising from the recognition of 
fish as the cheapest and most nutritous food, 
I attribute, the satisfactory results of the past 
year. 


The British housewife is becoming more 
and more convinced that in buying fish she is 
still getting “best value for money ” avail- 
able in the staple food market—and how night 
she is—for since 1951 the landed price of fish 
has risen by only 6 per cent compared with 
an average rise of 30 per cent for al! other 
major food products. 


After covering all costs and depreciation, 
the profit remaining out of every 20s. tum- 
over is 1s. 74d., of which taxation wil! absorb 
9id. Net dividends will account for a further 
3d., leaving 63d. retained to assist in meeting 
increased replacement cost and expansion of 
our means of production, processing and 
distribution. 

Our trading success stems from narrow 
margins on a low priced commodity in daily 
demand in the mass ‘market. The results of 
the current year to date are quite encouraging. 








BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA | 


HEAD OFFICE - MILAN | 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1955 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock...... L. 2,450,000,000 
BR ciickceceus »» 2,000,000,000 
Undivided Profits ,, 775,250 
Net Profits 1955... ,, 858,574,998 


SN iste ca tust es ce ceeuks 
Cheques outstanding .................. 
Liability ‘on acceptances............... 
Liability on confirmed credits ...... 


Liability on guarantees and endorse- 


IE isccnhas necuiicd crates ntonasscscs 
Bills for collection ..................... 
Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. 
Profits brought forward............... 











— 








ASSETS 
Came-en Haad |. ke L. 22,319,898,799 
At Central Bank ....2..00.05<c.0ec05... » 62,958,337,569 
Government Securities and Securi- 
ties guaranteed by the State ...... »  84,286,823,772 
L. 5,309,350,248 Bonds and Shares ..................... »  3,824,663,859 
,» 606, 187,333,398 Participations in Affiliated Foreign | 
»  21,930,300,532 WON Ss isise ish sanicu es, ee 154,646,925 | 
” $'926,835,157 Participation in Banca di Credito” i | 
99 34 »728,243 277 oe overdustvacccesesenseesepie 99 1 ,01 4,990,000 | 
dvances and Current Accounts ...,, 313,637,886,915 
» 30,484,637,829 Bills Discounted ............<....00.00.. » 156,586,130,864 | 
»» - 17,674,296,060 Contango Loam ......5.....c0cccscccee- » _9,400,845,279 
»  1,576,011,311 Customers’ Liability for acceptances. 50,484,637829 
me 16,528,693 Customers’ Liability for confirmed 
a RIA ET 22, 5 34,728,243,277 
L. 746,833,536,505 Customers Liability for guarantees 
and endorsements .............<:+.. »  8,926,835,157 
Bank Buildings and other Real 
BOD sits ssessccvsasvondgayisspoaans e 160,337,000 
Furniture and Fixtures ............... a 1 
»  1,650,740,741 : L. 748,484,277,246 
» 355,053,740,508 Securities on Deposit .................. » 355,053,740,508 


L. 1,103,538,017,754 
LLL ES 








L.1,103,538,017,754 
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THE 
APPOINTMENTS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
7 TUDENTSHIPS IN ECONOMIC AND 

nest Av CH STURGETAL STUDIES 

ae ns are invited for the above studentships, 

mee one year, in the first instance, and renewable 
—. her period not exceeding two years. 
weld are normally of the value of £350 or £400 
iy They are offered to candidates who have 
el degree of Bachelor or Master in this or any 
pone ved University.—Applications should be sent, 
a than June 1, to the Registrar, the 
Unive Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars 
and { f application may be obtained. — 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 

TRINITY COLLEGE 
RESEARCH ASSISTANTS | 

App! ns are invited for the posts of (a) Senior 
Resea \ssistant in Economics (salary £500 by £25 to 
£55 b) Junior Research Assistant in Economics 
(salary by £25 to £450).—Further information may 
be obta from the Registrar, Trinity College, Dublin, 


who wil ept applications until July 1, 1956. Inter- 
views ¥ arranged during the last week in July. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


BRIGHTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
ASSISTANT LECTURER (GRADE 8B) required for 


September !st to teach ECONOMICS AND ECONOMIC 
HISTORY (to degree and final professional levels. Ability 
to assist with Management subjects an advantage. 
Applicants should possess a degree in Economics, with 
Economic History, of a recognised University. Present 
salary sca subject to revision under any new Burnham 
award, £525 x £25—£820 (men), £489-—-£820 (women), 
plus graduate and - training allowances and with incre- 
ments for appreved research, professional or industrial 
experienc 

Further particulars and forms of application from the 
indersigned, to be returmed to the College Principal as 
soon as possible, 


WwW. G. STONE, Director of Education. 
‘4 Old Steine, Brighton. 


THE MARLEY TILE CO. LTD. __ 
REQUIRE 
A GENERAL MANAGER 


for one of the Dominions, Must have had a very wide 
experience in running a large manufacturing business on 
his own 

Must be prepared to live in the Dominion and take 


sole charge of business there. Experience in Plastics an 
advantage 
A first-class salary and a real opportunity for the 
right person 
Please write, giving age, full details of education. 
qualifications and experience, to 


The beapesing Director 

THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED, 
Riverhead, Sevenoaks. 

Only applicants selected for interview will be notified 


NTERNATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL and Cosmetic 
Organisation needs potential manager for Japanese 


peration Must have had sales ex ence in the Far 
East, with good administrative and organisational ability. 
This top spot needs man familiar with Oriental tempera- 
ment but possessing English-type personality, imagination 
and drive Able delegate responsibility to local staff, 
but command respect and get job done. Salary and 
neentive basis Age 35-45, eferably married, who 
wants to live in Japan. Fluent Japanese essential. 
as will be treated in strict confidence.—Reply 
Ox 42] 


HARTERED OR INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANT 


required as Secretary/Chief Accountant by well- 
feens pharmaceutical company with offices in South-West 
ONCON areca 

Experience of modern accounting procedures, including 


monthly accounts, punched card routines and budgctary 
control will be an advantage, and an attractive salary will 
be paid to a man of the right calibre. A pension scheme 
's in Operauon and the appointment ranks for three weeks’ 
annual vacation Arrangements already made for this 
year’s holiday will be considered at an interview. 
Applications, giving full details of career to date, with 
Salaries earned, will be treated in strict confidence, and 
should be addressed to Box 418. 
ATIONAL COAL BOARD require a Senior Finance 
Officer as Head of the Revenue Expenditure Section 
ot Headquarters Finance Dept. This section is concerned 
with advising on the financial aspects of revenue expendi- 
ture, including wages and salaries, and in developing 


4 


‘ystems of financial control, particularly of non- 
operational expenditure. Candidates should desirably have 
4 recognised accounting qualification ; have had wide 
industrial or commercial experience, and be accustomed to 
dealing with senior management, Appointment (super- 
‘nnuable), according to qualifications and experience, 
within inclusive range, £2,000 to £2,600. 

, Write, with full particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
Hon and expericnce, to National Coal Board, Staff Dept., 
Hebert ¢, London, S.W.1, marking envelope SS/275, 


t 956. 





CHARLES F, HIGHAM LTD. 


MARKETING AND RESEARCH 
© ate expanding our activities in this field 
and require a young, live assistant to join our 


funs Department. The man we are looking 
i Should have a sound background knowledge 
or Marketing functions and an ability to process 
Statistical data, Some knowledge of media 
Planning would be an asset, 
ont ¢ reply, stating age, salary required and 
ull details of experience gained, to : 
unde Research Manager, Charles F. Higham 
imited. Higham House, Curzon Street, W.1. 
C'4RiL LD OR INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANT 
would i"c¢ for position which, among other duties. 
Ment port’. TeSponsibility for management of invest- 
10 = ven 0S and investigations and analysis work prior 
advant Cae ___Investment or commercial experience an 
tions —Hey .f¢ 28.t0 35. Salary according to qualifica- 
Renny ook_No. 550, Dorland Advertising Ltd., 18-20 
cnt Street, S.W.E. 
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ACTUARIAL STUDENT FOR 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Established Society ti i 
mess in the Union Mind the hing Life and General bust 


and the Rh i i 
requires a young student, odesias, is expanding and 


who ‘ 
pass Part il of the ceam has passed or about to 


inations, as Assis 

Actuary. A generous commencing salary will ane a 
there are excellent opportunities for Promotion. All costs 
incidental to taking examinations and Passage to the 
Union are paid by the Society. Pension scheme, medical 
aid scheme. Long leave granted every five years for 


holiday outside Southern Africa.—W i 
Strand House, London, W na ee ee 


aoe Seng reenenn a variety of synthetic 
vis © introduce into their sales depart 

& young man to be trained as Assistant to the Sales 
Manager. After a thorough training he will be required 
to take charge of the sales office activities for both home 
and export markets and deputise for the Sales Manager 
during his absence The position is an important one, 
progressive, and offers splendid opportunities for advance- 
ment, The candidate to be chosen should be of high 
educational standard, preferably a University Graduate in 
Economics or Commerce, have a grasp of business 
problems and show keen interest in sales Management, 
He should be between 24-28 years of age and have had 
at least three years’ experience in a junior management 
capacity in,a reputable commercial or industrial under- 
taking. An attractive starting salary will be offered.— 
Applications, giving full details of career, should be 
addressed to the Managing Director, British Depa-Crepes 
Ltd., Glebe Mills, Holinwood, Oldham. 


os FURNISHING FABRICS 


COURTAULDS LIMITED wish to appoint a Senior 
Executive to take full charge of the development of 
medium and heavy furnishing fabrics in their Textile 
Division. 

A sound technical background and knowledge of the 
Production of these fabrics, which are principally woven 
on Jacquards, is essential, but it should be combined 
with considerable experience of colour, design, market 
trends and foreign goods. 
* This is a senior appointment (based on London) for 
which a high standard of personal ability and achievement 
in this field of the textile industry is required, and will 
carry a salary commensurate with the responsibility. 

_ Candidates should write for a detailed form of applica- 
tion to the Director of Personnel, Courtaulds Limited, 
16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, quoting reference 
number E.73. 


= Salina tien aad ss iaiestiiahipeeaimeeiige iin 
TATISTICIAN REQUIRED, to complete operations 
research team, working on experimental design 
problems, quality control, operations, research and linear 
programming. An experienced graduate who is secking 
an application for theoretical knowledge, or a recently 
qualified man wishing for good experience, will be equally 
welcome. Good mathematics or statistics degree, or 
A.LS., required. Salary, £700-£1,000 per annum, accord- 





ing age and experience.—Apply Personnel Manager, 
Glacier Metal Co., Ltd, Ealing Road, Alperton, 
Middlesex 


ARKET RESEARCH.—Statistician required, market 
research experience preferred.—Write, with details 
qualifications, present salary, to Mass-Observation Limited, 
7 Kensington Church Court, W.8. 
ALES MANAGER required by the English and 
Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
to develop their present U.K. selling organisation for tea, 
coffee and chocolate. The appointment is a major one, 
involving direct responsibility to the Board, and offers an 
excellent opportunity to a fully qualified man, experienced 
in nation-wide distribution Knowledge of the trades 
involved is of less importance than proved ability in_ the 
sales ficld—Apply to the Secretary and Executive Officer 
of the Society, at 100 Leman Street, London, E.1, 


ECRETARY with proven ability in Secretaryship and 
management of staff required for expanding Farmers’ 
Organisation in East Anglia. Turnover £1} million with 
mechanical accountancy being installed ‘Commencing 
salary substantial and housing accommodation available 
if required. Applicants should be between 30-40, and 
applications, marked “ confidential,”’ containing full 
details of education, qualifications and experience, should 
be forwarded to the Managing Director, Fram Egg 
Producers Limited, Burrell Road, Ipswich 
ECRETARY/SHORTHAND-TYPIST with fluent Ger- 
man requited for Director of substantial City 
Merchants. High commencing salary for first-class appli- 
cant. Luncheon vouchers. Alternate Saturdays. Engage- 
ment to begin approximately early June.—Write Box 415. 


ret EAST AFRICA 


“hartered Accountant, 55, with 20 years’ experience as 
suaiee a executive, including five years East Africa, 
seeks whole- or part-time employment.—Box_ 420 
EXPORT MARKET INTELLIGENCE.—Cambridge 

Honours Graduate, Economics, 10 years’ ¢xperience 
economic, statistical and trade research, publication, 
export, industrial experience, requires senior post London. 
—Box 417 





eC LLL LLL LLL 


YOUNG Managing Director, of proved 

ability, secks to bring his commercial 
administrative talents to new tasks, particularly 
where qualities of perspicacity, analysis, good 
taste and personal integrity are essential. O. 
and Cambs.—Write Box 419. 


SING MANAGER, with spare time, could 

PS ae details of advertising for a pow seein 

manufacturers or organisations. A lifetime of - eet oF 

nce.—H. G. Penman, 76 Grange Road, Lon on, he 

TH Economists’ Bookshop ae oe — . ee 

Y cs on Economics, olitics. is '» ’ e 

ae a aan Social Sciences. re — 
service. Second-hand books bought.—11-12 Cleme 


Passage, Aldwych, London, w.c.2. 
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CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


34 PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958-63 
CITY OF PRETORIA 
3% PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1953-58 
CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 


44 PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK, 1964-66 
Notice is hereby given that in order to prepare the 
Warrants for interest due July 1, 1956, the balances of 
the several accounts in the abovementioned stock will 
be struck on the night of June Ist next, and that on 
and after June 2nd, the Stocks will be transferable ex 


dividend. 
For Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
(London Registrars of the above Stocks.) 


Circus Place, G. A. D. HARRISON, 
London Wall, E.C.2. Semiee. 
May 7, 1956. 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 

5 PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1960 
Notice is hereby given that in order to prepare the 
Warrants for Interest due June 30, 1956, the Balances of 
the several accounts in the abovementioned stock will 
be struck on the night of May 3ist next, and that on 
and after June ist the stock will be transferable ex 
dividend. 

For Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
(London Registrars of the above Stock.) 

Circus Place, G. A. D. HARRISON, 
London Wall, E.C.2. Manager. 

May 7, 1956. 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
Issue of 71,200 £5 fully paid-up Bonus Shares to 
shareholders in the ratio of 89 new shares to 210 old £5 
shares held, fractional certificates (bearer scrip) being 
delivered, wherever necessary. 
nfs to be submitted not later than March 8, 


Particulars, application and listing forms, etc., may be 
obtained as from May . 1956 -— 
In LONDON from : Midland Bank Limited, Overseas 
Branch, 122 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
In ALEXANDRIA from ;: National Bank of Egypt, 


3 rue Toussoun, 
National Bank of Egypt, 31 rue 


In CAIRO from : 
Kasr-el-Nil. 

In accordance with the Exchange Control Act, 1947, 
shares may not be issued in bearer warrant form except 
to holders of existing bearer warrants who are resident 
in Egypt, or to holders of registered shares fegistered as 
of an address in Egypt. 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, May 1, 1956. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD, 
ALEX. L. BENACHI, 
Chairman and Administrateur-Délégué. 


~ SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE — 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses | in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees : instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P. 16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


UALITY WINES from Eastern Counties largest 

shippers. Bordeaux, 6s. 6d. ; Beaujolais, 7s. lid. ; 
Jugo-Slavy., 8s. 6d.; Nierstein, 10s. 6d. ; Listrac 
1953, 7s. 6d. ; Nuits St. Georges 1953, lls. 6d. ; Macon 
Blanc, 8s. 3d. ; Liqueur Scotch Golden Heather, 36s. 
Free delivery. Non-return cases.—Paten and Co., Peter- 
borough. Established 1838. 


- UMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY.”—Five-day 

residential course, July 23rd-27th, suitable for 
managers and for University and Technical College staff 
wishing to meet industrial managers. Small course, run 
on discussion basis, in delightful surroundings. Fee— 
10 guineas, inclusive of board and accommodation.— 
Apply to Director of Studies, Roffey Park . Institute, 
Horsham, Sussex. 

PATENT FOR SALE 
CONTINUOUS COIL CONCRETE REINFORCING 
STIRRUPS 


A welcome improvement in concrete construction 
methods is the rectangular reinforcing iron stirrup, 
rimarily designed to replace orthodox stirrups in forms 
or concrete poles. A machine has now been designed 
which not only draws down the hot-rolled rod to the 
desired size, but also shapes it square or rectangular in 
a single operation. The stirrups are thus produced in 
the form of an endless coil which can be cut to lengths 
suitable for transport. The machine is patented; sole 
manufacturing rights are offered for the United Kingdom. 
The inventor is in England at present. 

Reply to Box 7091, c/o Intam Limited, 14 Half Moon 
Street, London, 


~NEW EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES — 
TO RUSSIA 


d-established London brokers, who have had business 
comsouens with U.S.S.R. for some 25 years, offer their 
services to Manufacturers who wish to partake in the 
expected increase of exports to Eastern Europe. s 
We are currently running long-term contracts with 
Russia, and our representatives, who are qualified 
technicians and speak the language, make frequent visits 
to Moscow, the next being scheduled for May 25th.— 
Write Box MA/32, cio 95 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
EXPERT POSTAL. wea aiiilia 
>xaminations—University, Law, Accountancy, t c 
a Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-cxamination) Courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





Annual Air Subscription Rates 
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We are now building Mexico’s first newsprint mill. This 
$12 million cooperative venture of Mexican, Canadian and 
U.S. interests at Tuxtepec, State of Oaxaca, will produce 
30,000 metric tons of newsprint per year from Mexican pine 
—half the annual newsprint requirements of Mexico—with 
machinery manufactured by our affiliated companies. 

Behind this concept of “packaged” paper mills stands our 
world-wide organization with over 100 years of experience 
in pulp, paper and machinery. We are equipped to render 
you any or all of the following services: 


1. Conduct a preliminary technical and economic survey and 
prepare an appraisal report. 


2. Engineer the complete project in cooperation with the 
world’s leading consulting engineers. 


3. Produce and deliver all the pulp and paper machinery and 


250 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


other necessary equipment that cannot be produced in the 
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World Leaders in the Development of Pulp Mills for the Use of Bagasse, Straw or Otber Vegetable Fibres 
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country where the mill is to be built. 


4.. Supply the necessary trained personnel to assure propet 
operation of the project until local workers can take over. 


©. Assist the local group to obtain financing within the cut: 
rencies available in the particular country, such as dollars, 
sterling, francs, D-Marks, Finn-Marks, etc. 


6. Assist the local group to obtain the necessary raw materi 
als and chemicals to operate the mill after it is built, as well 


as sell the output through Parsons & Whittemore’s ow 
offices. 


” 


Our book—“Growing with the Paper Industry Since 1853" 
will give you more information on our ability to handle any 
pulp and paper mill project through all of the necessary s'¢/3 
from inception to completion or any combination of respo™ 


sibilities that best suits your interests. Write for it without 
obligation. 
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35 New Bridge St., London EC4, England 





